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Preface 


At the opening of the twentieth century, the issue of anticlerical- 
ism, which had smoldered in French politics since the Revolution, 
suddenly became of paramount importance. It completely dom- 
inated the political scene in France from 1899 through 1905, 
overshadowing every other social and political question and pre- 
occupying the minds of leading republican figures. The anticlerical 
campaign inaugurated in 1899 was destined to produce momen- 
tous consequences. The Associations Law of 1901, wholesale 
dissolution of certain categories of Catholic religious orders, 
suppression of clerical education, conflict between the French 
government and the Catholic hierarchy, and rupture of diplomatic 
relations between France and the Vatican were some of the more 
dramatic results of the anticlerical movement. In the course of 
six years, a veritable revolution was wrought in the French reli- 
gious establishment. As is often the case with sweeping social and 
political movements, the originators of the anticlerical campaign 
had little foresight of the consequences when they unleashed the 
forces hostile to the French church. 

The man under whom anticlerical feeling began to reach the 
crisis stage was, ironically enough, a moderate in his outlook on 
church-state relations. René Waldeck-Rousseau became premier 
in 1899, at the height of the furor raised by the Dreyfus Affair. 
Waldeck’s chief aim was to restore order to a France torn by in- 
ternal dissension and to protect the embattled institutions of the 
Republic from attack by nationalist and clerical agitators. This 
he accomplished through the application of a firm and decisive 
policy. Nationalist “agitators,” who had supported General Bou- 
langer in his attempt to become a dictator in the 1880's, were 
dealt with quickly and efficiently by the police. The “clerical 
menace,” represented by several Catholic religious orders which 
had exploited the unrest caused by the Dreyfus Affair to under- 
take a political campaign hostile to the Republic, was more dif- 
ficult to combat. Waldeck’s attempt to regulate and supervise 
the religious communities resulted in the enactment of the Asso- 
ciations Law of 1901, one of the most significant legislative acts 
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in French republican history, and at the same time served to focus 
and unleash anticlerical passions that had been pent up since the 
founding of the Third Republic. 

The evolution of the Associations Law from the rather in- 
nocuous measure proposed by Waldeck-Rousseau in 1899 to the 
formidable legal weapon that emerged from the national legisla- 
ture in 1901 offers some interesting insights into the workings of 
the French parliamentary system, as well as into the general na- 
ture of French anticlericalism. It bears witness to a new anti- 
clerical feeling which, after so many years, finally inspired a mea- 
sure which would have a decisive impact upon the relations be- 
tween church and state. Though the new anticlerical measure was 
immediately termed “the Waldeck-Rousseau Law of 1901,” inves- 
tigation reveals that this legislation as it emerged from Parliament 
bore surprisingly little resemblance to the proposal prepared for 
discussion by Waldeck-Rousseau. Waldeck, whose approach 
to the thorny issues in church-state relations was governed by 
rigidly legalistic and contractual concepts, hoped to secure the 
enactment of a law that would enable the government to deal ef- 
fectively with especially troublesome religious orders without in- 
augurating indiscriminate reprisals against congregations that 
stayed within the bounds of law and performed services useful 
to society. But the Premier merely proposed; it was Parliament 
which disposed. The Chamber of Deputies, dominated by intran- 
sigent anticlericals, shaped the Associations Law in such a way 
that it could be used to achieve much more than a mere surveil- 
lance over the religious communities. Promulgated in July, 1901, 
the legislation embodied principles and practices of which Wal- 
deck-Rousseau disapproved. Waldeck enforced the new law with 
caution and moderation. Then, faced with the prospect of having 
to direct and harness a decidedly anticlerical majority returned 
to the Chamber of Deputies in the election of 1902, he decided to 
abandon office. 

With the advent of Emile Combes to power in 1902, the anti- 
clerical campaign inaugurated by Waldeck-Rousseau gained mo- 
mentum and broadened its scope. Totally unsympathetic to the 
principles and philosophy of monastic life, Combes used the Asso- 
ciations Law to suppress whole categories of unauthorized con- 
gregations, and then finding Waldeck’s law insufficient to his needs, 
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he and his extremist supporters enacted a measure which deprived 
even the legalized monastic establishments of the right to educate 
French youth. In other respects, too, Combes carried the attack 
upon the Church’s prerogatives further. Insisting that the state 
possessed supervisory and regulatory rights over the Catholic 
clergy, Combes engaged in a running fight with several key mem- 
bers of the Catholic hierarchy, and under his direction, diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican suffered from constantly rising tensions 
that culminated in the rupture of relations in 1904. 

It has become customary to compare Waldeck’s moderation 
with Combes’ extremism on the issue of church-state relations, 
and while it is indeed true that these two men differed in the de- 
gree to which they wished to supervise and check the Church in 
France, this simple comparison has served to obscure several im- 
portant facts. Waldeck-Rousseau, despite his avowed modera- 
tion, evidenced little aversion to suppressing troublesome religious 
communities such as the Assumptionists and shared to a marked 
degree the radical anticlerical prejudice against clerical education. 
Moreover, he jealously defended from “Roman” encroachments 
the state’s concordatory privileges of nomination and supervision 
of the higher clergy. On the other hand, Combes, his reputation 
notwithstanding, was not fanatically anticlerical. Though he was 
willing to pursue the campaign against the Church considerably 
further than Waldeck, he held back from pushing the crisis of 
church-state relations to the point where it must result in the ab- 
rogation of the Concordat of 1801. Investigation reveals that 
Combes, like Waldeck-Rousseau, was largely at the mercy of his 
anticlerical supporters. The price of political power in the years 
1899-1905 was the pursuit of an anticlerical policy, and the rad- 
ical politicians who held the whip-hand in the Palais Bourbon de- 
manded a constantly expanding anticlerical campaign. 

I have attempted to examine some of the more important as- 
pects of French anticlericalism during the period 1899-1905. It 
has been necessary to deal with questions of education, freedom 
of association, social reform, and diplomacy, for all these issues, 
and many others as well, were bound up in the great conflict be- 
tween church and state in France at the turn of the century. For 
purposes of organization, I have chosen to tie this study to the 
ministries and personalities of Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes, 
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who had to wrestle with the problems of church-state relations 
during the period. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
neither of these men was a free agent who directed the anticlerical 
movement as he pleased. Analysis of the politics of anticlerical- 
ism reveals that both men had less freedom of action than might 
be supposed, and that both were obliged to press the anticlerical 
campaign faster and further than they wished. When the twen- 
tieth century opened, the institutions of church and state in France 
appeared to have reached a point of no compromise, and in the 
eyes of many anticlerical politicians, reprisals against clerical en- 
croachments upon secular prerogatives seemed unavoidable. The 
anticlerical campaign of 1899-1905 was the result of the belief 
of many French leaders that it was time for a reckoning between 
the forces of church and state. I have attempted to trace the origins, 
evolution, and climax of the politics of anticlericalism and to con- 
sider in some detail those questions which attached themselves to 
the issues involved at the opening of the twentieth century. 

I should like to express my gratitude to Professors Joel Col- 
ton and Harold T. Parker of Duke University, who supervised the 
evolution of this study from its inception as seminar paper and 
Master’s thesis, and who made numerous helpful suggestions and 
proffered much needed encouragement. My thanks also go to the 
Institute of International Education for the grant which made pos- 
sible ten months of research in Paris. I gratefully acknowledge the 
helpfulness of the staffs of the Archives Nationales, Archives 
du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
and Bibliothéque de l'Institut de France. I am deeply indebted 
to Miss Anne O’Hora of Boone for her indispensable assistance 
in proofreading, as well as for the suggestions she made in the 
interest of clarity and accuracy. Finally, a note of special thanks 
to Mr. William Erwin, Mr. Thomas Greenhaw, Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Brandon, and Mr. and Mrs. Archie Smith, whose hospitality made 
numerous trips to Durham and Boone pleasurable rather than 
wearisome. 

All translations from French sources, except where specifically 
noted, are my own. 

M. O. P. 
Davidson, January 1969 
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Chapter one. The politics of disorder 


André Daniel, writing in the preface of L’année politique in 1899, 
observed that “from the viewpoint of politics, the year . . . has 
certainly been the saddest and most troubled that France has 
known in a long time.”! But if 1899 was indeed the “saddest and 
most troubled” year, it must be regarded as merely the culmina- 
tion of many other difficult years that the Third French Republic 
had experienced during its short history. 

Founded upon a humiliating defeat at the hands of Prussia in 
1871, the new regime after some twenty-odd years of existence 
had offered little evidence that it was destined for a long or hon- 
orable life. To the satisfaction of its enemies, the Republic seemed 
at best to possess only a certain negative virtue. In 1871 a re- 
public had been regarded as simply the least disagreeable among 
several unwelcome choices confronting the conservative politi- 
cians who had assembled at Bordeaux to provide France with 
some form of government after the inglorious collapse of the 
Second Empire at Sedan. Republicans in the 1870’s were oddly 
silent about the establishment of the Third Republic. Even Léon 
Gambetta, that oracle of militant republicanism, could only ob- 
serve that the Republic seemed the form of government that 
caused the least division among Frenchmen. 

From its inception the Republic had never lacked bitter en- 
emies. Many of its detractors preferred a king or even a “petit 
Napoléon” to a system of government forever associated in their 
minds with Jacobin radicalism and the shocking deeds perpe- 
trated in the name of French republicanism between 1792 and 
1794. The Republic and republican politicians had done little to 
placate these enemies in the years following 1871. Indeed, new 
foes appeared yearly, and thus was created a dedicated opposition 
embodying ancient hatreds as well as recent grievances. The 
Third Republic’s foes possessed little cohesion or common pur- 
pose save their dislike of a liberal-democratic regime. Nonethe- 
less, they had been able to capitalize upon a series of crises ap- 
parently tailor-made to display the instability of parliamentary 
government and the hypocrisy of the “republican ideal.” Cabinets 

1. L’année politique, 1899, p. iii. 


had come and gone in such bewildering succession that govern- 
ment in France all too often seemed little more than a result of 
fleeting political combinations resting upon convenience rather 
than principle. The enthusiasm with which Paris had supported 
General Boulanger in the late 1880’s clearly demonstrated that 
the man on horseback and the authoritarian ideal he represented 
were still very powerful political factors. The Wilson scandal, in- 
volving the immediate family of a president of the Republic, and 
the Panama scandal, festering like an abcess before the public 
gaze in the early 1890's, indicated to many Frenchmen that cor- 
ruption and bribery were rife among the Republic’s servants. In 
the latter affair a number of high-ranking figures in the govern- 
ment and in Parliament were gravely compromised. Many sin- 
cere friends of French republicanism must have experienced mis- 
givings about the permanence of a regime that coupled corruption 
in high places with chronic instability. 

Needless to say, the Republic’s foes were quick to capitalize 
upon its embarrassments. The crises of republicanism served to 
create an odd but potent alliance of the jaded reactionary-royalist 
parties with a youthful, burgeoning, irresponsible nationalist and 
anti-Semitic movement. The press of this new unholy alliance in- 
undated the country with lurid stories (many of them based upon 
fact) of unseemly goings-on in high places. The political climate 
of France was indeed stormy during the twenty-five years that 
followed 1871. Perhaps Gambetta had been wrong after all when 
he had characterized the Republic as the least divisive of pos- 
sible governments. 

In 1894 began yet another major crisis to vex a weary nation. 
The Dreyfus Affair dramatized all too clearly the irreparable 
division separating Frenchmen devoted to the “republican ideal” 
from those hostile to it. The old monarchical and imperial parties, 
languishing for want of a cause, were resuscitated by the passions 
generated during the Affair. The small but vociferous party of 
fanatical nationalists, vituperative and critical of the Republic’s 
failure to regain the honor lost at Metz and Sedan, likewise found 
an admirable sounding board for its propaganda. Under the tute- 
lage of Edouard Drumont, the oracle of the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, militant nationalism began to spread from its centers in Paris 
into the hitherto relatively untroubled provinces. And certain 


Catholic leaders, in whose minds the terms “republic” and “revo- 
lution” were indissolubly bound together, abandoned the policy 
of religious and political conciliation inaugurated in the 1880's by 
Pope Leo XIII. The Dreyfus Affair not only breathed new life 
into old causes, it did more. It united all the dissatisfied elements 
in France into a militant, if not always cohesive, union. In a re- 
markable display of unanimity, monarchists, Bonapartists, nation- 
alists, and clericals managed to submerge their differences. A 
swelling chorus of vituperation was raised against the successive 
governments that strove to deal with the Affair from 1894 to 1899. 

The standard to which these previously disparate groups now 
rallied was “the honor of the Army”—an expression meaningful 
to Frenchmen who had experienced directly the shame of 1871 
or who had grown up in its shadow. These self-styled patriots, 
many of whom were sincere, thought it dangerous to question the 
justice of the military tribunal that had condemned Alfred Drey- 
fus to Devil’s Island. The Army symbolized France’s one hope 
of vengeance upon the German Empire. The Army’s strength 
would one day provide an honorable means of removing the black 
crepe draping the statue of Strasbourg in the Place de la Concorde. 
The integrity of the military leaders who had condemned Dreyfus 
could not be questioned without damaging the morale of the men 
in the ranks and undermining the French people’s confidence in 
the high command. To impugn the Army’s honor was to betray 
France. 

Needless to say, the issues in this case were never so simply 
defined. It was not merely love of reason, of country, or of ab- 
stract ideals that spurred men in French politics to become “Drey- 
fusard” or “anti-Dreyfusard.” Many who rushed headlong into 
the fray had private axes to grind. Some believed that when the 
smoke had cleared, their political careers might be advanced by 
having espoused Dreyfus’ cause. Others were much more inter- 
ested in embarrassing parliamentary government in France than 
in defending the integrity of the military establishment. But the 
motives that impelled Frenchmen to choose sides in the Affair 
are not really important. What is significant is the fact that by 
1899, after five years of agitation, virtually every individual and 
organization in France had come to advocate either the Drey- 
fusard or the anti-Dreyfusard cause. The Church, the nationalist 


leagues, the monarchists, the Bonapartists, the “republicans” of 
all opinions, the Socialists, and the man in the street—all the ma- 
jor groups in France had an opinion about the case. In the course 
of five years the Affair had been mysteriously transmuted from a 
simple question of the guilt or innocence of a citizen into an 
ideological barometer, used by many to measure Frenchmen’s 
attitudes toward certain fundamental tenets long espoused by the 
Republic. An opinion about the innocence of Alfred Dreyfus was 
supposed to correlate rather accurately with an attitude toward 
the respective virtues of liberty or authority, justice or expediency, 
and, in its simplest form, parliamentary government or dictator- 
ship. By 1899, the oracles of republicanism seemed to have con- 
cluded that it was very difficult for a militant anti-Dreyfusard to 
be at the same time a good republican. The leaders of the anti- 
Dreyfusard movement, drawn largely from the ranks of intran- 
sigent nationalist and anti-Semitic groups, appeared equally cer- 
tain that one could not be a Dreyfusard and a loyal son of France. 

Thanks to this dangerous but widely accepted oversimpli- 
fication, the temperature of French politics had risen alarmingly 
since 1894. By 1899, some observers believed civil war to be 
more than a remote eventuality.2 The agitation in Paris was so 
acute that in June, 1899, it penetrated even the confines of the 
Auteuil racetrack in the Bois de Boulogne. There, on June 4, 
President of the Republic Emile Loubet, in the presence of his 
wife and several dignitaries, was subjected to a shocking assault. 
The presidential party was first hooted by about one hundred 
young nationalist demonstrators sporting white boutonnieres. As 
Loubet was about to take his seat, a certain Baron Christiani 
pushed past security guards too dumfounded or indifferent to in- 
tervene and clambered into the presidential box. There he attacked 
Loubet with his cane. The President suffered no physical harm, 
but he lost his hat and his aplomb in the melee. Christiani was 
at length apprehended and led from the scene. The President also 
departed after a short interval, applauded by a sympathetic crowd.’ 

His experience at Auteuil was not the first that Loubet had 

2. Abel Combarieu, Sept ans a l’Elysée avec le Président Emile Loubet: 
de l'affaire Dreyfus @ la conférence d’Algéciras, 1899-1906 (Paris, 1932), 
pp. 27-29. 


3. Charles Morice, Quarante ans de journalisme, presse, et parlement: 
souvenirs et anecdotes (2 vols.; Paris, n.d.), I, 1. 


suffered at the hands of nationalist agitators during his short 
tenure in office. He had been elected early in 1899 to succeed the 
colorful and popular Félix Faure, who had died in the Elysée 
Palace under somewhat mysterious circumstances.t On the very 
day of his election, Loubet had been pelted with rotten eggs 
amid shouts of “Panama!” from the nationalists and “Vive le Roi, 
vive Armée!” from the royalists.® 

The “outrage at Auteuil” was destined to produce momentous 
repercussions in Parliament. The government of Charles Dupuy 
was severely criticized for having neglected to provide adequate 
security measures at the track. A motion of censure condemning 
the government on these grounds was passed in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and on June 12 the eighth cabinet to hold office in six 
years resigned. The ensuing cabinet crisis was prolonged as Presi- 
dent Loubet vainly sought some parliamentary leader who could 
assemble a majority and provide France with a government. Not 
surprisingly, few politicians were anxious to risk their prestige 
and popularity by assuming the uncongenial task of restoring or- 
der and calm at so critical a time. Brisson, Delcassé, Ribot, 
Méline, Poincaré—there passed into the Elysée a succession of 
republican luminaries in response to Loubet’s summons, but all 
either refused to try or failed to succeed in an attempt to con- 
struct a cabinet.* For a period of two weeks the crisis continued 
amid rising tension. Then on June 23, Senator René Waldeck- 
Rousseau succeeded in forming a government. 

Pierre Marie René Waldeck-Rousseau was fifty-three years 
old in 1899. Though far from being an obscure figure, he had 
not been in the political limelight for the preceding fifteen years. 
Because of his family antecedents and his personal background, 
however, he was well fitted to assume the premiership in the 

4. Gérard de Lacaze-Duthiers, C’était en 1900, souvenirs et impressions, 
1895-1905 (Paris, 1957), p. 63. Rather a scandalmonger, Lacaze-Duthiers 
seems to be accurate, however, in asserting that Faure, wont to abuse 
“les plaisirs vénériens,” had succumbed while in the arms of his mistress, 
Mme. Steinheil: “Il succomba en plein opération . . . en plein travail, 
dans l’exercice de ses fonctions, en son palais Elyséen.” Some observers 
suspected foul play, and the whole episode was shrouded in official secrecy 
a eee Reinach, Histoire de l’affaire Dreyfus (8 vols.; Paris, 1901— 
1908), V, 115. ; 


6. Combarieu, Sept ans a l'Elysée, pp. 21-26; Morice, Quarante ans de 
journalisme, I, 20. 


troubled atmosphere of June. There appeared no taint of royal- 
ism or Bonapartism in his ancestry; his father René Valdée (or 
Waldeck) had enjoyed a reputation for opposing both the July 
Monarchy and the Second Empire, and the family was much re- 
spected in Nantes, where young René was born. A quiet, pensive 
boy who suffered from defective vision in his left eye, Waldeck 
spent his early years in relative isolation from other children. 
Forbidden to read or write extensively on account of his eyesight, 
he received oral instruction from his mother and so perhaps 
developed the prodigious memory for which he was later noted. 
The boy’s mother seems to have been the paramount influence in 
his early years.* 

Waldeck subsequently attended a Catholic school directed by 
the Bishop of Nantes, and enrolled in the School of Law at Poitiers 
when he was eighteen. His legal education completed in Paris in 
1869, the young lawyer moved to St. Nazaire in his native Brit- 
tany to set up practice. By 1873 he had moved on to Rennes, the 
provincial capital, where he enjoyed almost instantaneous success. 
Cool, aloof, dignified, a legal prodigy, he won more than a merely 
local reputation for eloquent oratory, so essential to success in 
nineteenth-century French politics. In 1879, aged thirty-three, 
Waldeck-Rousseau was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. Ap- 
parently he found Paris no more difficult to conquer than Rennes; 
the very next year he was given the important Interior portfolio 
in Gambetta’s “Grand Ministére,” and after Gambetta’s fall he 
continued to serve under the eminent republican, Jules Ferry. 
During this period Waldeck interested himself in social ques- 
tions; doubtless his most significant achievement was his success- 
ful sponsorship in 1882 of legislation legalizing workers’ associa- 
tions.® 

Despite his meteoric rise, Waldeck-Rousseau apparently cared 
little for the rough-and-tumble of republican politics in the 1880's. 
He retired from politics in 1889 and returned for a brief interval 
to private life, where he added to his stature as a barrister. Per- 
haps Waldeck believed that he had effectively terminated his 
political career in 1889, but such was not to be the case. He was 

7.Henri Leyret, Waldeck-Rousseau et la troisiéme république 1869- 


1889 (Paris, 1908), pp. 35, 43-47. 
8. Ibid., pp. 49-50 ff. 


elected to the Senate in 1894, the year in which the Dreyfus 
Affair began. Five years later came Loubet’s summons, inviting 
him to attempt the formation of a government.® 

To most of his political associates, Waldeck-Rousseau’s per- 
sonality remained highly enigmatic. Few of his closest friends 
claimed to know him intimately, and his enemies, needless to Say, 
found his cold detachment an inviting target for their bitterest 
jibes. Joseph Caillaux, who was to become minister of finances in 
1899, noted Waldeck’s “intellectual magnificence,” referring to 
his reasoned, logical approach to every question, and the universal 
acclaim he received as a speaker.1° Another contemporary ob- 
server, an admirer, pupil, and secretary of the great barrister, was 
more impressed by “his extraordinary capacity for silence, his 
taste for solitude . . . his ever-present coldness.”!1 To Paul-Bon- 
cour, however, Waldeck’s detachment was in reality merely part 
of an elaborate facade behind which he concealed a sensitive, even 
timid, personality.’ 

If his admirers were less than lavish in their praise of Wal- 
deck’s personality, it may well be expected that those who held 
him in political or personal enmity were unsparing in their char- 
acterizations. Alexandre Zévaés summed up Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
personality as “cold and monotonous, haughty and distant... . 
He had a horror of people and of popular movements.”?# Zévaés, 
a militant Socialist, had little use for Waldeck’s past political ca- 
reer, regarding his law on workingmen’s associations as in essence 
a restrictive measure.14 Edouard Drumont, who became one of 
Waldeck’s bitterest opponents, wrote that “Waldeck-Rousseau 
never smiled, and never had a friend.” To others, he was simply 
“the man with the eyes of a dead fish.”16 

Haughtily aloof, coldly impersonal, reserved, self-contained, 
and a keeper of his own counsel—so Waldeck appeared to the 

9. Ibid., p. 438. 

10. Mes mémoires (3 vols.; Paris, 1942-1947), I, 212. 

11.J. Paul-Boncour, Entre deux guerres: souvenirs de la troisiéme ré- 
publique (Paris, 1945), pp. 82-84. 

12. Ibid., pp. 87-88. 

13. Sur l’écran politique: ombres et silhouettes. Notes, mémoires et 
souvenirs (Paris, 1928), pp. 282-283. 

14. Ibid., p. 283. 


15. La Libre Parole (Paris), June 2318995 peek 
16. Lacaze-Duthiers, C’était en 1900, p. 332. 


eyes of his contemporaries in 1899. His immaculately tailored 
figure, his trim mustache, and the eternal cigarette betweeen his 
lips were the subject of repeated comment.'’ Oblivious or indif- 
ferent to the opinion of the press or his parliamentary associates, 
he became the storm center of an agitation that raged more or 
less continuously for three years. Waldeck-Rousseau was destined 
to discover, if indeed he did not already know it, that the seats 
of the mighty are lonely indeed. 

Despite his early association with Gambetta and Ferry, there 
was no tinge of Jacobinism in Waldeck’s political past; he had 
been consistently numbered among the ranks of the moderate re- 
publicans during his years in Parliament. Consequently, both 
parliamentary and public opinion were outraged by the slate of 
nominees that he was prepared to propose to Loubet in the late 
afternoon of June 23. This successful political combination rep- 
resented Waldeck’s second attempt to form a government. On 
June 18 he had made an effort to secure the backing of Raymond 
Poincaré, a leader of the moderate parliamentary republicans. 
After several hours of equivocation, Poincaré had refused to risk 
compromising his reputation by accepting a post in the proposed 
cabinet, and his refusal caused Waldeck-Rousseau to abandon 
this initial effort. A few days later he succeeded.'* Most of the 
men Waldeck had designated for office were the reasonable, or- 
thodox choices that any respectable republican might have made. 
Two, however—Alexandre Millerand and General Gallifet—were 
destined to cause a furor. To a great many people, a government 
including both Millerand and Gallifet was impossible even to 
conceive. It was in the selection of his colleagues, however, that 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s political skill and political principles were 
most apparent. 

General Gallifet, aged seventy, was an officer of great personal 
and professional prestige and had long been an acquaintance of 
Waldeck-Rousseau.?® The gruff old general, in retirement for sev- 


17. Paul-Boncour, Entre deux guerres, p. 81. 

18. Handwritten, undated memorandum of Waldeck-Rousseau in Pa- 
piers de Waldeck-Rousseau, Président du Conseil des Ministres (1846— 
1904), (Bibliothéque de l'Institut de France, Paris), Box 4579. Cited 
hereafter as Waldeck-Rousseau Papers. 

19. Reinach, Histoire de laffaire Dreyfus, V, 167. (The Waldeck- 
Rousseau Papers include a correspondence with Gallifet dating from 
1883.) 
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eral years, had served the Second Empire with considerable dis- 
tinction in 1870. His selection as minister of war was in some 
measure due to his reputation as a fearless officer who could in- 
spire the Army’s devotion, since he was credited with leading a 
famous cavalry charge at Sedan, thereby creating one of France’s 
few glorious moments in the Franco-Prussian War.2° But it was 
this same Gallifet who had been summoned by the frightened 
National Assembly to suppress the Paris Commune. Gallifet had 
fulfilled his mission so vigorously that he had won the nickname 
“the Butcher” from French Socialists.21 Indeed, his very name was 
anathema to much of the French Left, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. Alexandre Zévats wrote that Gallifet’s presence in the gov- 
ernment was “insupportable. . . . Around this man there is too 
much blood, nothing but blood, French blood.’’22 Though aware 
of Gallifet’s unpopularity with the Left, Waldeck-Rousseau con- 
sidered the general’s participation vital to the government.2* 
Waldeck’s immediate concern was to remove the Army from the 
political agitation so detrimental to its prestige and morale, and 
to silence some of its leaders who had been too outspoken during 
the Affair.°* Gallifet seemed the one man able to force the Army 
chiefs to accept a revision of the Dreyfus case without goading 
them into open rebellion. At the same time, Gallifet’s presence in 
the War Office was intended to reassure the Army about the gov- 
ernment’s honorable intentions; it represented an offer of con- 
ciliation and a guarantee against wholesale reprisals.25 

The choice of Alexandre Millerand for the Commerce port- 
folio was equally well grounded in a shrewd appraisal of the 
current political scene. Gallifet would pacify the Army; Millerand, 
it was hoped, would guarantee the new cabinet the co-operation 
of the parliamentary Socialists, of whom Millerand was considered 
a leader since Jean Jaurés had failed to win election in 1898.26 
By 1899, Millerand’s position was with the right wing of the So- 

20. Caillaux, Mes mémoires, I, 137. 

21. Zévaés, Sur l’écran politique, pp. 286-296. 

22. Ibid., p. 286. 

23. Reinach, Histoire de l’'affaire Dreyfus, V, 171. 

24. Undated memorandum of Waldeck-Rousseau, in Waldeck-Rousseau 
Papers, Box 4579. 


25. Ibid. 
26. Caillaux, Mes mémoires, I, 119. 
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cialist bloc in the Chamber of Deputies.*7 In 1896, in the course 
of a speech at St. Mandé, he had presented the platform of re- 
formist socialism: the socialization of all private property and 
international co-operation among workers.”* He was a spokesman 
for “collectivism” but not for revolution. Despite his moderate 
position, however, his critics and opponents continued to assail 
him, never wearying of recalling the “St. Mandé Program.” When 
he accepted the Commerce portfolio in 1899, Millerand became 
the first French Socialist ever to serve in a “bourgeois” govern- 
ment. That fact alone galled many intransigent Socialists, and 
coupled with Gallifet’s presence in the cabinet, it became intoler- 
able. The Socialist party, always prey to factionalism, was split 
because of Millerand’s joining the government.** Many of his com- 
rades professed to see in his action a willingness to abandon So- 
cialist principles in order to heed the siren song of political pow- 
er,®° but Waldeck’s hopes of securing Socialist support for his pro- 
gram were largely realized, since most of the parliamentary party 
cast its lot with Millerand, and the recalcitrant minority, though 
suspicious of Waldeck, resentful of Millerand’s apostasy, and 
ideologically offended by Gallifet’s presence, usually managed to 
overcome these scruples and supported the cabinet against na- 
tionalists and reactionaries on key issues.** 

Waldeck termed his creation a “republican concentration”; 
that is, a combination that included all shades of republican 
opinion. “How can I reconcile my opinions with those of my as- 
sociates?” he wrote. “I admit that we have different ideas about 
the evolution of society, about the duties of the state... . But 
above these differences we value a common ideal: the republican 
ideal.’’8? In Waldeck’s opinion the agitation arising from the Drey- 
fus Affair had greatly endangered the Republic and its trinitarian 
conception of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Indeed, it had 
done more: the passions generated during the preceding four 
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years had so disturbed the traditional political equilibrium of 
France that the old distinctions and boundaries among France’s 
multitude of parties had been distorted beyond recognition and 
utility. There remained only one course of action open to repub- 
licans if they would save the Republic from the menace of au- 
thoritarianism: they must submerge their differences and co-op- 
erate in defense of the regime.** With this guiding principle in 
mind, Waldeck had constructed a cabinet which included, along 
with its moderate majority, the extremes represented by Gallifet 
and Millerand. Though this political combination gave rise to 
serious misgivings among ideological purists on both Left and 
Right, there was indeed one common factor binding together this 
strange cabinet and its partisans: all the individuals included had 
supported Dreyfus and the “republican ideal” during the recent 
agitation. Waldeck emphasized this bond when he styled his 
ministry the Cabinet of Republican Defense. The opponents of 
the cabinet, likewise perceiving from whence came the mortar 
holding together its disparate factions, lost no time in labeling 
it the “Dreyfus Cabinet” or simply the “Bloc.”*+ 

Having the cabinet approved by the Chamber of Deputies 
proved a trying ordeal for all concerned, as Waldeck must have 
foreseen. The Palais Bourbon, despite the French reputation for 
logic and lucidity, was not noted in the annals of the Third Re- 
public as a chamber where calm and rational discussion prevailed. 
In the words of a contemporary observer, the daily routine of the 
Chamber was “incessant agitation, shouted interpellations accom- 
panied by cries, insults, threats, and sometimes by an exchange of 
blows, . . . of daily campaigns in the cloakrooms aimed at un- 
seating the men in power. . . .”°° After four years of enjoying 
the Olympian calm that reigned in the Luxembourg Palace where 
the Senate sat, Waldeck quickly learned the meaning of the rough- 
and-ready politics of the Chamber. Scarcely had the prospective 
cabinet members penetrated the precincts of the Palais Bourbon 
on June 26 when bedlam ensued. Gallifet was greeted with cries of 
“Vive la Commune!” from the militant Socialists, and Millerand’s 
presence precipitated a similar uproar on the opposite side of the 
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hall.8° The demonstration, lasting several minutes, visibly shook 
Waldeck-Rousseau; it was noted that his hand trembled as he 
read the ministerial declaration.*? The demonstration had been 
organized by Alexandre Zévaés and other intransigent Socialists 
and its intensity seems to have taken everyone by surprise.** It 
nearly prevented the new cabinet from being launched. 

In a voice frequently inaudible above the shouts and exclama- 
tions from the floor, Waldeck-Rousseau called upon the assem- 
bled deputies to rally to the support of the imperiled Republic 
and to “vote without delay laws necessary to the preservation of 
public order.” When Waldeck regained his seat, it was a matter 
of grave doubt whether the cabinet would obtain the requisite 
vote of confidence. But René Viviani rallied the Socialists, and 
Henri Brisson, venerable chief of the Radicals, threw his support 
behind the premier-designate.*? Waldeck must have been embit- 
tered by the refusal of the Progressist party—the party of Gam- 
betta, Ferry, and of Waldeck himself during his years as a deputy— 
to give the cabinet its unanimous support. Because of Millerand’s 
inclusion only about half of its large bloc of votes went to Wal- 
deck and his associates.41 When the vote of confidence was taken, 
the cabinet was approved by a narrow margin, 262 to 237. General 
Gallifet, who found the session of June 26 almost intolerable, 
wrote Waldeck the following day: “I am sorry for all the diffi- 
culties you encountered yesterday on my account. You had all 
the pain, but I too have received the maximum degree of abuse, in 
and out of Parliament.”*? 

The defection of the moderates was to have important conse- 
quences for the policies formulated by Waldeck’s government. 
The new cabinet was of necessity based upon the so-called Left in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Radicals and Radical-Socialists, despite 
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their names, were in reality spokesmen for the bourgeoisie; aside 
from their perennial advocacy of the income tax, their most con- 
stant characteristic was a determined anticlericalism that often led 
them to militate for separation of church and state.4* The Social- 
ists, though split into several groups in Parliament and often in 
violent disagreement among themselves over the speed and com- 
pleteness with which French socialism should evolve, were none- 
theless in accord on the necessity of certain basic social reforms, 
and were unanimous also in their desire to destroy the powers of 
the Roman Catholic Church.*4 The Progressists, about half of 
whom supported Waldeck, occupied the center benches in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The party generally favored moderate so- 
cial reform and was only mildly anticlerical.4° The more con- 
servative elements among the Progressists were followers of Jules 
Méline and had refused to support Waldeck on account of Miller- 
and’s presence in the cabinet. It was because of the intransigence 
of the Mélinists that Waldeck would be forced to depend upon the 
good will and support of the radical Left in carrying through his 
program regarding the nationalist agitators and the Catholic re- 
ligious communities. 

Waldeck-Rousseau, moderate in his approach to social and 
political questions, was not at ease in basing his government upon 
support from the radical parties.*® There were some responsible 
leaders among the Progressists who realized the Premier’s pre- 
dicament and who foresaw the possible consequences of the mod- 
erates’ policy. Charles Jonnart, Waldeck’s personal friend and a 
leader in Progressist circles, wrote that “a political party may not 
with impunity desert the cause of right and justice. . . . It gives 
me great pain to see that the moderate party, with a few excep- 
tions, has committed this error.”** 

Despite the inauspicious beginnings made in Parliament, most 
republicans in Paris appeared to welcome the formation of the 
cabinet with profound relief; some observers regarded the acces- 
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sion of Waldeck-Rousseau as the salvation of the Republic.‘ 
Few, however, regarded the new government as more than a 
makeshift which would dissolve once the current crisis had 
passed.*® In Waldeck’s own phrase, the cabinet would have to 
navigate upon a sea of sabers.°° Joseph Reinach, who was close 
to the Premier during this period, observed that if Parliament had 
not adjourned for the summer shortly after approving the cab- 
inet, Waldeck “would not have lasted a day.”°! Despite the threat- 
ening storm clouds on the political horizon, the Premier ap- 
proached his difficult mission with a degree of optimism and an 
iron determination to succeed. When the Chamber of Deputies ad- 
journed on June 29 amid the usual cries of “Long live the Re- 
public,” Waldeck was heard to say: “Calm yourselves, it will 
live;7 2 

Winning parliamentary approval was merely a preliminary, 
though essential, victory for the Waldeck-Rousseau government. 
The real test of its ability and resources—removing the Army 
from political controversy, revising the Dreyfus case, and restor- 
ing public order—still lay ahead in the summer of 1899. Upper- 
most in the Premier’s thoughts was the Army. Until it was ob- 
vious to all France that the Army was firmly under Gallifet’s con- 
trol, there could be no general pacification of the country. It 
must be apparent, however, that the cabinet had no intention of 
interfering in military affairs. Whatever was done must be done 
by Gallifet, whose prestige and authority none could question. “I 
do not wish to be watched, and I do not need to be seconded,” 
the general had written upon taking office. “In the interest of paci- 
fication as well as of maintaining discipline within the Army, I 
must face the Army alone and stand between it and the cabinet.”®? 
On another occasion, Gallifet reminded Waldeck that “it must be 
understood that we love, protect, and defend the Army, while at 
the same time we hold it strictly within its prescribed limits.”®4 
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Though he realized the impossibility of launching wholesale re- 
prisals against high-ranking officers compromised by indiscreet 
acts or words during the Affair, Gallifet did relieve several gen- 
erals of their commands and transfer them to some quite unde- 
sirable posts. A few organizational changes were also made with- 
in the military establishment.”° 

Even the crusty old general, however, was unable to force the 
military courts to revoke their condemnation of Dreyfus, who had 
been returned to France from Devil’s Island for a retrial at Rennes 
in the hope that a court-martial, in the light of new evidence, 
would exonerate him from all charges. On September 9, to the 
general stupefaction of most observers, the court-martial again 
condemned Dreyfus, this time to ten years’ imprisonment in con- 
sideration of what were termed “extenuating circumstances.” Drey- 
fus immediately appealed this verdict to the Cour de Cassation. 
Waldeck-Rousseau personally favored a judicial quashing of the 
Rennes verdict, but Gallifet observed that such a procedure would 
be prejudicial to the Army.®* Accordingly, it was decided that 
after a “respectable interval” the government would grant Dreyfus 
a full pardon.®? Though this solution seemed very much like an 
equivocation and as such was opposed by several Dreyfusard 
leaders, the accused was at length persuaded to withdraw his ap- 
peal to the Cour de Cassation, and on September 19, 1899, Pres- 
ident Loubet issued the pardon.** Though its repercussions would 
continue to influence French politics for years to come, the Drey- 
fus Affair may be considered to have begun to fade from the front 
ranks of political questions with the pardon of 1899. 

While Gallifet concerned himself with the Army, Waldeck- 
Rousseau had given his personal attention to quelling the nation- 
alist disturbances that threatened to flare into civil disorder. Upon 
assuming office, the Premier had replaced the prefect of police and 
the attorney-general with his appointees.°® Having thus assured 
himself of a firm grip upon the reins of administrative power, 
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Waldeck was ready to move against the nationalist agitators who 
had long troubled the political atmosphere. Two of the more ac- 
tive nationalist organizations were the Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise, 
headed by Jules Lemaitre and the poet Frangois Coppée, and the 
more extreme Ligue des Patriotes, led by Paul Dérouléde. In 
August the government announced the discovery of a plot hatched 
by Déroulede, Jules Guérin, and other extremists of the Ligue des 
Patriotes calling for the overthrow of the Republic. Dérouléde 
had publicly attempted (and failed) to persuade a detachment of 
troops quartered in Paris to march on the Elysée and turn out 
President Loubet.® After Dérouléde’s arrest, Guérin barricaded 
himself and several of his followers in the headquarters of the 
Ligue des Patriotes in Rue Chabrol, where he maintained a comic- 
opera resistance until a police blockade forced him from “Fort 
Chabrol” into submission over a month later.* Some seventy-five 
conspirators were apprehended, but reprisals were slight. Dé- 
rouléde, Guérin, and one or two other ringleaders were sentenced 
to banishment for ten years; most of the others involved in the 
plot were released.** Waldeck’s handling of the nationalist agita- 
tion won warm praise from President Loubet, who of all the Re- 
public’s servants had endured the most abuse from Guérin, Dé- 
rouléde, and others of their stripe. Loubet wrote the Premier in 
the following terms: “I heartily approve the measures taken in 
regard to Guérin. Assuredly it is better to be accused of weakness 
(without plausible reason, moreover) than to have a bloody con- 
flict. . . . I still believe that the immense majority of the country 
is very attached to the Republic, but I am saddened to see that 
every ten years or so there must be a struggle to uphold it.”® 

With these decisive yet moderate measures, Waldeck-Rous- 
seau clearly demonstrated that his government had no intention of 
vacillating in its dealings with the disturbers of public order. As 
a consequence, much of the tension and anxiety that had charac- 
terized French politics during the preceding years was slowly 
dissipated. Though the problems regarding the Army and the na- 
tionalists were moving toward an acceptable solution by early 
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fall, there remained yet one other major obstacle to the govern- 
ment’s project of restoring order: the question of how to deal with 
certain political-minded orders of the Catholic Church that had 
played all too large a part in the Dreyfus Affair. In the long run, 
this was destined to prove the most vexing problem of all, and 
would monopolize the cabinet’s attention for the next two and 


one-half years. 
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Chapter two. The enactment of the Associations 
Law 


The French state and certain elements of the Catholic clergy had 
long regarded each other with a hostility verging on open war- 
fare. The existence of such hostility was not unusual, for rivalry 
between the civil and religious powers for the total loyalty of men 
has been part of the history of many modern nations. In France, 
however, a centuries-old conflict between church and state had 
been greatly embittered by the events of the French Revolution. 
During the period between 1789 and 1792 the Catholic Church, 
because of its association with some of the more unenlightened 
aspects of the Old Regime, had suffered a drastic curtailment of 
its wealth, privilege, and prestige. The Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy effectively removed the Church from its exalted position 
and attempted to reduce its clergy to the role of civil servants. 
Later, when the Jacobins seized control of the Revolution, priests, 
nuns, and monks had suffered an active persecution which was 
not soon forgiven or forgotten. It was not until Napoleon I, seek- 
ing the support of French Catholics and the clergy, undertook the 
negotiation of the Concordat of 1801 that a measure of official 
harmony was restored to church-state relations. Because of the 
excesses of the revolutionary period, the Church in France ac- 
quired a thorough distrust of movements associated with the lib- 
eral ideology of progress and reform. In France, where the po- 
litical animosities of one age often linger to become the political 
traditions of another, memories of the outrages inflicted by the 
First Republic upon the Church were not easily dispelled. In 
time the terms liberal, radical, Jacobin, republican, and revolu- 
tionary became interchangeable in the minds of many Catholic 
clergymen and laymen. 

The Third Republic, simply because it was a republic, had 
therefore inherited a certain amount of clerical hostility. And since 
most republican leaders felt that a republic best gave concrete ex- 
pression to the stirring ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
they, like some clergymen, also believed that the ideologies of re- 
publicanism and revolution were inseparable. Though it was often 
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lip service, the leaders of republican France like to pay frequent 
homage to “the ideals of 1789.” This statement of allegiance did 
little to help reconcile church and state. 

Unfortunately, the Catholic clergy and Catholic lay leaders 
had generally supported monarchist aspirations in the years imme- 
diately following 1871, believing that the Third Republic was not 
destined to a longer life than its two predecessors. By 1880, how- 
ever, responsible Catholics whose eyes were not clouded by dreams 
of a royalist revival began to revise their views regarding the re- 
publican regime’s durability. They were further encouraged in 
their reappraisal by Pope Leo XIII, a pontiff whose political and 
social views were to effect a virtual revolution in the Church’s 
policies. Animated by an admiration for French culture as well 
as by a desire for a genuine reconciliation with France, Leo 
launched the Ralliement in the mid-1880’s. This policy was de- 
signed to persuade French Catholics to accept the Republic as a 
legitimate form of government. In effect, Leo XII’s program 
forced most French Catholic leaders—with the exception of cer- 
tain intransigents—to cut loose from the decaying monarchist 
parties and to throw in their lot with the Republic. By 1894, the 
Ralliement, though not uniformly successful, had prevailed to the 
point where friction between church and state was noticeably re- 
duced. Then came the Dreyfus Affair, reviving ancient grievances 
and passions. In time the Catholic Church, like every other or- 
ganization in France, was drawn into the maelstrom. The Church’s 
failure to remain aloof from political controversy proved to be 
the undoing of the Ralliement, for the Church, represented by 
certain members of the episcopacy, a goodly number of curés 
and abbés, and especially some of its monastic orders, had es- 
poused the anti-Dreyfusard cause. This does not mean that the 
Catholic Church and its orders were unanimously anti-Dreyfus- 
ard. But enough churchmen were sufficiently vocal in their pro- 
nouncements to gain the attention of anticlerical republicans, who 
marked them as easy targets once the Affair should be liquidated. 
Since members of the regular clergy had distinguished themselves 
in the anti-Dreyfusard agitation, it was not surprising that they 
should come to bear the brunt of the anticlerical attack. 

One order had gained particular notoriety in republican 
eyes during the course of the Dreyfus Affair. This was the rela- 
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tively new Order of the Assumptionist Fathers, situated in one 
of the smarter Parisian quarters. It had displayed its lack of 
political wisdom by carrying on a violent anti-Dreyfusard 
(and by implication, antirepublican) campaign in its newspaper, 
La Croix. The most blatant manifestation of the Assumptionists’ 
disregard for political discretion came during the parliamentary 
elections of 1898, when they had actively supported candidates 
known to be hostile to the Republic.t As soon as it became appar- 
ent that calm was being restored to the country at large, Waldeck- 
Rousseau lost little time in dealing with these religious. The As- 
sumptionists were dissolved by judicial decree in January, 1900, 
and each member was fined for his electoral activities.2 When a 
few high-ranking members of the Catholic hierarchy protested the 
order’s dissolution, Waldeck was quick to retaliate. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Cardinal Richard, had visited members of the 
order after they were dispersed. The government regarded this 
act as an open declaration of sympathy for the Assumptionists 
and consequently an act of defiance against the government’s pro- 
cedures. Waldeck-Rousseau (who in addition to being prime min- 
ister was also minister of the interior and minister of cults) wrote 
Cardinal Richard a stinging letter of reprimand, charging him with 
attempting to “encourage the Assumptionists to persevere in their 
work. Your action, in light of the circumstances attending it, as- 
sumes the character of a public protest against a decision of the 
judiciary... .”8 

At about the time of Richard’s reprimand, which ought to 
have served as ample warning to others of the episcopacy, four- 
teen bishops or archbishops publicly expressed sympathy for the 
Assumptionists. Waldeck punished six of these prelates by order- 
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ing that their salaries be indefinitely suspended,* and instructed 
his foreign minister, Théophile Delcassé, to call Pope Leo XIII’s 
attention to the activities of two prelates in particular: Archbishop 
Gouthe-Soulard of Aix and Bishop Cotton of Valence. Waldeck 
regarded these two churchmen as especially troublesome and even 
went so far as to hope for their immediate resignation.® 

It was Alexandre Millerand who was chosen by Waldeck- 
Rousseau to proclaim officially the government’s intention of 
initiating further anticlerical actions. In a speech at Lille on Oc- 
tober 16, 1899, Millerand made the following remarks, the im- 
plications of which escaped no one: “The Premier said a few 
days ago that the government will soon introduce a bill concerning 
the right of association. . . . The Republic is not an oppressive or 
intolerant regime, but it cannot permit persons, under the guise of 
religion, to carry on a campaign against it.”° 

The Republican Defense Cabinet was not acting without prece- 
dent when it undertook to regulate the existence of the religious 
communities. Whether republican, monarchical, or imperial in 
form, the French state had traditionally regarded the activities of 
certain monastic establishments with deep distrust. Though most 
Frenchmen seemed inclined to view the work of charitable and 
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nursing orders as beneficial and even desirable, the same attitude 
did not prevail where the teaching and preaching orders were con- 
cerned. Through the years, therefore, the state had developed cer- 
tain techniques whereby it exercised some measure of supervision 
over these establishments’ growth and wealth. Customary proce- 
dure required all religious communities to apply to the government 
for legal authorization to exist and to possess property in France. 
Those failing to receive authorization, or whose authorization was 
subsequently revoked, were subject to dissolution and expulsion 
from the country.” 

The state’s prerogative of supervising the existence of the 
Catholic regular clergy, asserted in laws of 1794, 1817, 1825, and 
1834, reinforced by Articles 291-293 of the Penal Code and by 
innumerable additional decrees and ordinances,® had proven re- 
markably ineffectual. The unauthorized orders, defying the for- 
midable array of laws and decrees, had never ceased to exist. In- 
deed, they had continued to grow in wealth and membership. The 
Jesuits, whose preaching and teaching activities had long made 
them suspect to French governments,’ provide a typical example. 
The Jesuits were first dispersed in 1764 and their properties sold 
at auction, but forty years later Napoleon I found them sufficient- 
ly annoying and powerful to decree dissolution once again. Un- 
daunted, the Jesuits soon returned (if indeed they had ever de- 
parted) and were suppressed by decree in 1880 during Jules 
Ferry’s administration.1° Yet only twenty years later they were 
again openly established and flourishing to such an extent that 
their property holdings were valued at forty-nine million francs." 

This account of the Jesuits could be applied to practically 
every unauthorized order during the years between 1871 and 
1900. Despite existing legislation, the number of congregations 
(the term does not denote separate orders such as Franciscans 
or Dominicans but refers to the dependent establishments of these 
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parent houses) had reached 1,517, of which number 774 had no 
legal right to existence.’* In women’s congregations, the number 
of unauthorized nuns and sisters in France had reached 75,083 
by 1901.%% These figures are at best only approximations, as 
the Ministry of Cults admitted; the difficulties involved in ac- 
curately tabulating the congregations and their membership were 
compounded because members were constantly moving from one 
establishment to another.'* The total wealth possessed by all the 
religious communities was the subject of considerable specula- 
tion. In 1900, the Ministry of Finances conducted an inquiry into 
this matter and subsequently arrived at a final estimate exceeding 
a billion francs, a figure that most churchmen claimed was un- 
realistically high.1® 

The undeniable failure of the supervisory laws was largely 
attributable to two factors: determined resistance by the congre- 
gations and indifferent enforcement of existing legislation by the 
government. The religious orders had traditionally shown the 
greatest disinclination to submit to civil authority, apparently be- 
lieving that their religious mission exempted them from obeying 
laws restricting their operations. They evaded authorization since 
to recognize the government’s power to grant such authorization 
implied recognition of its right to supervise and even interfere in 
their affairs. They likewise usually managed to avoid paying taxes 
on their property.'® On the other hand, no regime since the Revo- 
lution (when all congregations had been suppressed) had made 
a determined effort to see that the existing laws were strictly en- 
forced. The Third Republic witnessed no significant departure from 
this precedent before 1899. The conservatives and monarchists who 
controlled the government during the Republic’s infancy were open- 
ly favorable to the Church because they desired the active political 
support of the clergy.‘ When the republicans came into their own 
this lax attitude was only slightly modified. Gambetta, despite his 
famous pronouncement, “Le cléricalisme—voila l’ennemi!” had not 
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pursued a truly radical policy in regard to the congregations.’®* And 
Jules Ferry, during whose administration a number of “laic laws” 
were enacted, likewise evidenced little real desire to push matters to 
a conclusion with the Church.!® After the commencement of the 
Ralliement, it seemed to many that peace was about to be restored 
between the Church and her “eldest daughter.” To be sure, anti- 
clericalism still existed during these years and was sporadically 
pursued as a policy. But it seemed to lack real conviction; it was 
the fulfilment of something expected of a republican government 
whenever it seemed desirable to rally Frenchmen to the abstract 
ideals of “the Revolution.”*° Unfortunately, however, the Drey- 
fus Affair had by 1899 effectively ruined any hopes for a real 
understanding between the Republic and the Church. Republicans 
had been frightened by the violence engendered by the Affair. 
Now that the Republic was apparently saved, their immediate re- 
action was not one of forgiveness but of anger. 

Waldeck-Rousseau, in his dual capacity as minister of the in- 
terior and minister of cults, had the responsibility for preparing 
legislation concerning the right of association for both secular and 
religious purposes. The Associations Bill was drawn up by the 
fall of 1899 and introduced in the Chamber of Deputies on No- 
vember 14. The proposal was divided into two parts, the first 
of which granted wider liberties of formation to certain laic or- 
ganizations such as labor unions and learned societies. The second 
part of the bill was concerned with the religious communities” 
and aimed at controlling their future formation and growth. This 
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control was to be secured by dissolving and dispersing the most 
objectionable of the presently unauthorized communities and by 
requiring governmental authorization for any that might be formed 
in the future.?? It will be readily seen that in its original form 
the Associations Bill proposed nothing really new; it merely re- 
stated principles long recognized but only intermittently upheld 
since the Old Regime. 

Waldeck-Rousseau attempted to justify his bill by asserting 
that such legislation was necessary for the defense of the Repub- 
lic. In a speech before the Chamber of Deputies on November 
16, the Premier made some illuminating remarks on the project, 
in which the idea of self-defense played a prominent role: “All 
states, whatever their nature, obey certain common and unvary- 
ing rules; and for all governments, whatever their nature, .. . 
there is an inescapable law that all must obey: it is the law of self- 
preservation.”°# 

In accordance with French parliamentary practice, the Asso- 
ciations Bill went to an ad hoc commission whose duty it was to 
study the proposal, discuss necessary modifications, and examine 
amendments proposed by individual deputies. The powers of such 
a parliamentary commission were formidable: it could alter a bill 
to the point of mutilation. Commission sessions were usually se- 
cret and only the cabinet minister responsible for the bill, a few 
high officials named by the minister, and the authors of amend- 
ments could appear before it. No outsider, including the minister 
concerned, might be present when the commission voted to de- 
termine its final decisions. A reporter for the bill, chosen by 
the commisssion, wielded considerable influence; it was not im- 
possible for the reporter to go directly against the known wishes 
of the government.*4 

The Associations Commission? consisted of twenty-two mem- 
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bers, of whom six were Radical-Socialists, four were Radicals, and 
two were Socialists. All of these parties, it should be noted, were 
by reputation decidedly anticlerical. The Progressist party had five 
representatives on the commission. Of the parties definitely hostile 
to the cabinet, there were only two representatives. Significantly, 
both the commission’s president, M. Sarrien, and reporter, Georges 
Trouillot, were Radicals.?% 

Waldeck’s bill was presented to the Associations Commission 
in November, 1899, and from the beginning there was disagree- 
ment between the Premier and the commission over the nature 
and purpose of the proposed legislation. Waldeck-Rousseau in- 
tended to bring the Catholic religious communities into line with 
established legal principles and traditions, and his view of the 
proper relations between the congregations and the state was es- 
sentially a contractual one. Several influential members of the 
commission, on the other hand, were intent upon punishing the 
congregations for real or imagined misdeeds and consequently had 
little patience or sympathy with Waldeck’s rigidly legalistic views. 
Waldeck appeared before the commission several times in order 
to clarify his conception of the bill, but it is obvious that he was 
usually unsuccessful in bringing the intransigent anticlericals 
around to accepting his ideas. Consequently, the version of the 
Associations Bill eventually debated in the Chamber of Deputies 
differed significantly from the one Waldeck had sent to the com- 
mission for study. 

Georges Trouillot exemplified the hostility that many mem- 
acquiring property, and provided that religious associations in violation of 
the law could be dissolved by an executive order. The other two proposals 
made no distinction between laic and religious associations; both stipulated 
that all associations could acquire property, and neither proposal would 
necessitate a law or decree to authorize all associations. These three pro- 
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bers of the commission felt for the Catholic Church. He was a 
much more determined opponent of the Church than was Waldeck 
and appeared quite willing to pursue anticlerical policies beyond 
the bounds envisioned by the Premier. On one occasion during the 
commission’s proceedings, Trouillot reminded his fellow mem- 
bers, “we have always upheld the idea that the Law on Associa- 
tions is the preface to a separation of church and state; that the 
clerical peril must never be forgotten; that the Pope, a foreign 
sovereign, exercises an influence equivalent to the power of com- 
mand over Catholic society; and that laic society must be protected 
from this influence.”27 On this question as on several others, it is 
obvious that Trouillot’s conception of his duties included much 
more than preparing a bill that would merely supervise the con- 
gregations. In his report, which he drew up when the commission 
was engaged in debating certain general features of the Associa- 
tions Bill, the reporter noted that the present government’s bill 
was little more than a compromise proposal when compared with 
previous legislative projects. “Many will judge,” he wrote, “that 
it sins by excessive tolerance rather than by excessive severity.”** 

The bill had been prepared for discussion by its commission 
in December, 1900, but debate on it only began the last of Febru- 
ary, 1901. Until March 6 the Chamber of Deputies was occupied 
with the bill’s first twelve articles, dealing with general liberty of 
association. On March 7, Article 13, the first one relating spe- 
cifically to the religious issue, came under discussion. 

As presented to the Chamber of Deputies, Article 13 pro- 
vided that “no religious congregation may be formed without 
authorization conferred by a law that will determine the condi- 
tions of its functioning. . . . Dissolution of the congregation or 
the closing of its establishments may be carried out by an execu- 
tive decree.” Article 13 was based upon the recognized legal 
concept of the “civil personality,” as Waldeck had been at pains to 
note when he had first introduced the bill in November, 1899: 
“Every association must acquire what in legal terminology is called 
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civil personality. It has seemed necessary to us to define this con- 
cept because to define the civil personality is to justify at the same 
time the necessity of the state’s intervening to grant it... . No 
association may be legally formed without a sort of intervening 
pact between the association and the state.”®° Here again is the 
idea of a contractual agreement between association and state, 
an idea that Waldeck regarded as of paramount importance. Both 
parties to the contract would have their respective roles to fulfil; 
both would have duties and obligations. If the association failed 
to fulfil its duties, or if it strayed away from the objectives that were 
mutually agreed upon in the law authorizing its formation, then the 
state was empowered to abrogate the contract and thereby dis- 
solve the association.*! The concept of civil personality was far 
from being an innovation. It had been the basis for much of the 
existing legislation governing the religious communities’ existence. 
Under French law, two legal personalities might acquire property 
rights: individuals and “civil persons,” i.e., formally constituted 
companies and corporations.*” Civil personality was conferred upon 
an association by a formal law or decree of authorization when the 
association was formed. Therefore an authorized religious order 
would have the right to possess property; an unauthorized one 
would be beyond the pale of the law and its property subject to 
forfeiture.** 

Though the concept of civil personality accorded well with 
Waldeck’s views, the version of Article 13 that found its way to 
the floor of the Chamber of Deputies represented the labors of 
the commission. When he prepared his draft of the bill in 1899, 
Waldeck had scrupulously avoided employing the terms “religious 
orders” or “congregations” in the proposal. Instead, he had used the 
phrases “associations whose members live in common” or “associa- 
tions composed of Frenchmen and foreigners” to designate the 
Catholic religious communities. Waldeck preferred to employ these 
rather vague terms because he did not wish to give the impression 
that he intended to make the congregations the objects of special re- 
pressive legislation.** The Associations Commission disapproved 
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of Waldeck’s terminology. Consequently, the commission decided 
to employ the term “religious congregation” in order to make it 
absolutely clear that the orders came under the purview of the 
proposed law.*° 

The second change that the commission had introduced into 
Article 13 was of far greater significance than an alteration of 
terminology. Waldeck-Rousseau had proposed in 1899 that autho- 
rization of all types of associations be conferred by a decree of the 
Council of State, rather than by a legislative act.*° The commis- 
sion did not look favorably on giving the Council of State the 
important prerogative of granting authorization to the congrega- 
tions. In the commission’s session of March 7, 1900, the change 
from authorization by decree to authorization by law was pushed 
through by the anticlerical majority.” This action altered the 
fundamental character of the bill and touched off a heated debate 
in the commission. Some members opposed the concept of legis- 
lative authorization on the grounds that Parliament worked too 
slowly to be effective in questions of such gravity, but the com- 
mission failed to restore the original wording when the vote on 
this question resulted in a tie.?® Waldeck-Rousseau also attempted 
to persuade the commission to abandon the requirement of parlia- 
mentary authorization. He predicted that the number of requests 
from sporting societies, literary societies, and gymnastic associa- 
tions, as well as those from congregations, would result in a 
burdensome amount of paper work for Parliament.*® Moreover, 
Waldeck observed, the necessity of legislative authorization could 
conceivably work to the advantage of the unauthorized congrega- 
tions. Demands for authorization would have to be presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies in the form of bills. If the Chamber re- 
fused to pass these bills, the congregations had the constitutional 
right to present their bills to the Senate after six months had elap- 
sed. “During that period of six months,” Waldeck noted, “the 
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unauthorized congregations will have a de facto situation much 
better than prior to the promulgation of the law. This is simply 
one more reason for preferring that authorization be in the hands 
of the Council of State, for if the congregation is not to be autho- 
rized, it is the government’s prerogative to put a quick end to its 
illegal situation.”*° Despite Waldeck’s intervention on this and on 
a later occasion,*! the commision, fearing that the Council of State 
might prove too lenient with certain orders, refused to yield on 
this question.*? 

A rapid narrative of the parliamentary debates on the Asso- 
ciations Bill will serve to illuminate many of the fundamental issues 
in French anticlerical politics at the turn of the century. When 
discussion of Article 13 was opened on the floor of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Waldeck was obliged to expend most of his energy in 
an attempt to keep his radical supporters from seizing the bill 
and making it an instrument of suppression. Radical anticlericals 
were not confined to the commission; those in the Chamber were 
to prove quite as vexatious as Trouillot and his cohorts. One of 
these was young Alexandre Zévaés, whose intransigent opposition 
to everything connected with Catholicism had won him recognition 
as the enfant terrible of the Socialist party. Scarcely had the Asso- 
ciations Bill come before the Chamber than Zévaés offered an 
amendment (if so mild a term may be employed) to Article 13, 
proposing that “no religious order may exist in France. All existing 
orders, authorized and unauthorized, are hereby suppressed.”4? 
Zévaés attacked the orders by citing the danger of the mortmain, 
which he termed an “incalculable and prodigious treasure” that 
ought to be confiscated and placed at the disposal of the state.*4 
Another Socialist, Victor Renou, condemned monastic vows as 
unnatural and even antisocial.*® Catholic members of the Chamber 
were quick to observe that Socialists who promised to follow the 
party line were themselves subject to an oath of obedience not 
unlike the one taken by monks and nuns.*¢ 

At this point Georges Trouillot intervened and brought the 
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discussion back to the level of political realities. Trouillot outlined 
what he termed the “three essentials” of the proposed bill: autho- 
rization of every congregation by a law, cessation of teaching ac- 
tivities by every member of an unauthorized congregation, and the 
introduction of an effective and enforcible means of liquidating the 
unauthorized congregations’ properties.47 Of these “three essen- 
tials,” only the last was part of Waldeck’s original proposal. 

On March 11, Waldeck-Rousseau spoke against the Zévaés 
amendment and again demonstrated the essentially legalistic and 
contractual concepts that dominated his anticlerical thinking. Em- 
phasizing first the state’s right to protect itself from dangerous 
associations, Waldeck observed: “When any religious association 
is constituted, it is the right of the state to examine the proposed 
association’s statutes and purposes, and to lay down general rules 
governing its functioning. This idea . . . is the fundamental tenet 
upon which the Associations Law will be founded.”4* But, Wal- 
deck continued, the state’s role was not limited merely to the exer- 
cise of inherent prerogatives. Legally constituted religious orders 
possessed rights that the government must respect and protect: 
“When the state has ascertained the congregation’s purpose and 
when it has authorized the congregation because the purpose ap- 
peared useful, then the state has made with the congregation a 
contract that may be broken only in good faith.”*° 

Despite the controversy aroused by the Zévaés amendment, 
this proposal posed no serious threat to the future of the congre- 
gations. It was an independent gesture made without the support 
of the parliamentary Socialists, who had caucused March 1 and 
declined to indorse it.®°° It was chiefly of significance because it 
served as a sort of sounding board for ultraradical opinion and 
demonstrated the lengths to which certain anticlerical elements 
were prepared to push their campaign against the Church. 

But the most ominous note during the early debates was not 
struck by Zévaés or other intransigent anticlericals whose views 
were already well known. Rather, it was a growing breach between 
the moderate and radical wings of the “republican” groups in the 
Chamber that was to prove significant. This divergence in views 
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and procedures was illustrated in a speech by Radical-Socialist 
Camille Pelletan, who attacked moderate Progressists for being 
too sympathetic to Jesuits while they had been timid in initiating 
legislation benefiting the working man.*! The split in republican 
ranks was destined to widen as the debates progressed, and Wal- 
deck found himself increasingly dependent upon leftist support in 
pushing through his program. The price to be paid for that support 
would become all too apparent at a later date. 

It should be noted here that amendments from the floor had 
little chance of gaining acceptance. The Socialists had announced 
as early as January, 1901, their intention of opposing all amend- 
ments to the Associations Commission’s version of the bill,°2 and 
the Radicals later adopted a similar resolution in the interest of 
speeding the bill’s progress.°* As for the commission itself, the 
records of its proceedings indicate that opposition amendments 
found a most unsympathetic reception among the majority of its 
members.™* 

The knowledge that their proposals would likely get short 
shrift did not discourage the authors of amendments. Indeed, pro- 
posing an amendment became a favorite delaying tactic espoused 
by the bill’s opponents. It was largely because of such a delaying 
campaign that debate on Article 13 was prolonged from March 7 
until March 19. This period witnessed the proposal of amend- 
ments exempting certain specific categories of congregations such 
as charitable orders, orders having missions abroad, and orders 
composed entirely of women from the requirement of obtaining 
legislative authorization.°> Some ten amendments, nearly all of 
which proposed authorization by executive decree rather than by 
law, were debated—and rejected—during this time.*® 

In the far-ranging debate touched off by Article 13, neither 
the legality nor the desirability of some type of governmental autho- 
rization for the congregations was ever challenged. The funda- 
mental concept dictating this requirement was too widely recog- 
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nized to be contested. The real crux of the controversy was not 
the necessity of authorization but the means whereby it should be 
accorded. The anxiety felt by many moderates on this score was 
succinctly expressed by M. Paul Lerolle, a member of the Catholic- 
oriented Action Libérale group. Lerolle observed that the real 
purpose of requiring legislative, rather than executive, authoriza- 
tion was to be found in the determination of the anticlerical ma- 
jority of Parliament to refuse all authorization requests made by 
the unauthorized congregations.*’ This view was shared by other 
moderates who felt that these groups would more readily obtain 
impartial consideration from the Council of State or the cabinet 
than from a Parliament all too often “agitated by political pas- 
sions.”® It was Trouillot rather than Waldeck-Rousseau who 
acted as sponsor of Article 13, and it was largely because of 
Trouillot’s efforts that it was finally adopted without change or 
amendment on March 20.°° 

On that same day Article 14 of the bill came under discussion. 
It provided that “no one is permitted to direct or to give instruc- 
tion in an educational foundation of any sort, if he belongs to an 
unauthorized religious congregation.”® Article 14 was to prove 
one of the most controversial provisions of the project. Many ob- 
servers could find neither legal nor logical justification for raising 
the education issue in a bill designed to regulate liberty of asso- 
ciation. The evolution of this article, which like its predecessor 
was not to be found in Waldeck’s version of the bill, is both in- 
teresting and revealing. 

The provisions of Article 14 were copied almost verbatim 
from Article 7 of an unsuccessful education bill sponsored by 
Jules Ferry in 1879. Resurrected by Radical-Socialist Fernand 
Rabier, this “Article 7” was presented to Parliament as a private 
bill in June, 1900. Though Waldeck chose not to oppose Rabier’s 
proposal, he nonetheless refused to give it his support. Disgruntled 
by this rebuff, Rabier moved that “Article 7” be referred to the 
Associations Commission, of which he was a member, and Wal- 
deck-Rousseau agreed to this motion.*t Once “Article 7” had 
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reached the commission, however, Rabier proved unwilling to 
abandon his scheme for introducing it as a separate private bill. 
He requested that a special report be prepared for the proposal 
and that special consideration be given it in Parliament.®? The 
commission refused to grant Rabier’s request during a session that 
witnessed several heated verbal exchanges. At length it was de- 
cided that Waldeck-Rousseau should be summoned before the 
group to give his views about what should be done with “Article 
7,763 

When he appeared before the commission on June 21, the 
Premier proposed that “Article 7” be incorporated into the Asso- 
ciations Bill. Waldeck felt that restrictions ought to be placed upon 
the freedom of an unauthorized religious to give instruction. He 
suggested a formula whereby members of a dissolved congregation 
should be forbidden to teach unless they could prove that they 
were no longer affiliated with the congregation in question.** When 
Trouillot noted the difficulty of establishing such proof, Waldeck 
replied that a simple declaration by the former member would 
suffice.** Waldeck adamantly insisted that Rabier’s proposal be 
joined to the government’s bill, asserting that only in this manner 
could it gain parliamentary approval. Standing alone, “Article 7” 
was much weakened, he thought, since it provided neither means 
of enforcement nor penalties for infringements. The enforcement 
machinery included in the Associations Bill would easily remedy 
that defect.%¢ 

After Waldeck’s departure, the commission voted to incorpo- 
rate “Article 7” in the bill. Thereupon Trouillot rose and requested 
his colleagues to make possible the complete suppression of the 
privilege of the unauthorized religious to teach. To achieve that 
end, Waldeck’s formula was divided into two sections by Trouil- 
lot. The first section, providing that “no member of an unautho- 
rized congregation may direct any sort of educational establish- 
ment nor teach there,” was approved. The second section of the 
formula, “unless he can prove that he is no longer affiliated with 
the congregation,” was put to a vote and rejected.*” By means of 
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this judicious piece of surgery, Article 14 of the bill was given the 
form in which it was presented to the Chamber of Deputies. Tro- 
uillot noted with satisfaction that Article 14 would “make a pro- 
found breach in the [Falloux] Law of 1850.”® 

Education had long been one of the thorniest problems in 
French politics, and clerical education was an issue always certain 
to provoke the maximum amount of passion in a parliamentary 
debate. Since this question loomed so large in 1901, a brief back- 
ground should be provided. French public and private education 
was governed by the “Falloux Law” of 1850. This legislation, 
anathematized by anticlerical republicans, had broken the educa- 
tional monopoly long enjoyed by the Napoleonic University by 
providing that every French citizen who had attained the age of 
twenty-one might teach school if he were licensed by the national 
Higher Council of Public Education, composed in part of ecclesi- 
astics. Moreover, thanks to this law, any licensed instituteur was 
permitted to open a private school upon making a preliminary 
declaration of his intentions to the mayor of the commune in 
which he desired to teach.°® The Falloux Law thus allowed the 
erection of a system of private education to compete with public 
instruction. The Church had found this legislation most agreeable 
and had quickly come to dominate the field of private instruction 
in the years following 1850. 

Since the Church was thought by many republicans to be 
traditionally hostile to the Republic, and since the Falloux Law 
itself had appeared under the presidency of Louis Napoleon,’° it 
is not surprising that the education given by the congregations— 
especially the unauthorized ones—should be suspect to many re- 
publicans. There was much talk in republican circles about two 
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incompatible societies being produced in France because of the 
dual system of state schools and Church schools, which, it was 
held, inculcated conflicting doctrines in the minds of French youth. 
Governmental concern over the health of public education was not 
new, nor was it confined to the republican regime. In the 1840’s, 
prior to the enactment of the Falloux Law, the government of Louis 
Philippe had kept accounts of the Church’s open hostility to state 
education.’' This hostility had become most intense just before 
1850, when Catholic leaders condemned the public schools for 
teaching an anti-Catholic, if not atheistic, creed. To many devout 
Catholics, education divorced from religious and moral instruction 
was unthinkable. Out of this ferment had come the Falloux Law, 
and it was opposition to this legislation that in 1901 united re- 
publicans of such different tendencies as Waldeck-Rousseau and 
Georges Trouillot. 

Debate on Article 14 produced the most passionate and bril- 
liant oratory of the parliamentary discussions. The bill’s opponents 
lost no time in mounting their attack and spared no invective in 
their remarks. Edouard Aynard, one of the Progressists who 
had declined to support Waldeck’s cabinet, proposed the deletion 
of Article 14 on the grounds that it constituted a threat not mere- 
ly to “freedom of education” but to all the liberties guaranteed to 
French citizens. He deplored the ever increasing strength and in- 
tolerance of secularism and warned that “the day may come when 
this Republic . . . will fall for having betrayed its raison d’étre; 
when people may say that its savior could have been a man gen- 
erous enough to assure to each citizen liberty in his home, in his 
work, and in his faith.’ 

It was Count Albert de Mun, long a leader in liberal Catholic 
circles, who presented the most effective argument for the opposi- 
tion when he maintained that the kind of education a child re- 
ceived ought to be decided by his parents. To restrict the parents’ 
freedom of choice in education was to attack the most funda- 
mental of liberties.”* 

If De Mun had expressed the central thesis of the bill’s op- 
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ponents, Léon Bourgeois stated that of its supporters in a speech 
on March 25. Bourgeois hammered away at the idea that schools 
operated by the religious communities taught a perverted doctrine 
inimical to modern ideas and a hatred for laic society that must 
eventually prove fatal for the Republic. He warned that “children 
innocently adopt the perverted ideas of their teachers . . . and when 
they grow up there will be religious and civil war.”"* Bourgeois 
wished to persuade his hearers that it was the Church that stub- 
bornly opposed liberalism and progress, but it was not difficult 
to perceive that a similar charge could be made against the laic 
state. Alexandre Ribot, a leader of the antiministerial Progres- 
sists, made this point eloquently when he charged the anticlericals 
with immersing themselves in “empty and meaningless formulas, 
instead of rallying to the modern idea of freedom, . . . that makes 
no distinctions in persons . . . [and] which does not persecute 
opinion or doctrine.””° 

Waldeck-Rousseau summed up the government’s viewpoint. 
Believing the issues involved to have been confused by passion 
and eloquence, he undertook to clarify the basic question before 
Parliament and extended at the same time a pledge of good faith 
to the congregations that submitted to French law. Waldeck ob- 
served that the bill was not designed to restrict the right of Catho- 
lic laymen, the secular clergy, or even authorized religious to open 
schools and teach. Its purpose was simply “to see to it that edu- 
cation is taken away from those orders that over the centuries 
have contemplated with equal disdain both monarchies and re- 
publics because both of these forms of government synthesized in 
their minds the state.”7® 

Following Waldeck’s remarks, Article 14 was adopted by a 
vote of 312 to 216.7 Then, pressed for time, the Chamber ac- 
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cepted both Articles 15 and 16 in the session of March 26. Article 
15 required every congregation to furnish a statement of its 
finances, membership, and property to the prefect of the depart- 
ment in which it was located, and Article 16 simply declared 
that “every congregation formed without authorization will be de- 
clared illegal.’’78 

Article 17 of the bill represented an attempt at controlling the 
disturbing growth of the religious mortmain. A second purpose of 
the proposal was to terminate the unauthorized congregations’ 
practice of avoiding the payment of taxes on their property. The 
most common tax-evasion device was for the unauthorized or- 
ders to list their property in the name of a private citizen, or oc- 
casionally in the name of one of their members. Sometimes prop- 
erty was listed as belonging to a civil or commercial society often 
composed in part of members of the order.”® It was, to be sure, 
the unauthorized communities, such as the Jesuits, who resorted 
to this subterfuge of “interposed persons.” The authorized con- 
gregations, by virtue of being legally constituted, had the right to 
acquire property.®° It has already been noted that the value of 
property held by the Jesuits reputedly exceeded forty-eight million 
francs in 1900.81 Only one hundred thousand francs was listed 
in the name of the congregation itself.*? Another congregation, the 
Freres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, possessed property valued at almost 
eighty-six million francs, but of this amount only twenty-four 
million was listed in this group’s name.*? The means whereby 
the religious mortmain had been established and the means of its 
growth were gifts given by pious donors to the congregations. 
In 1901, the total value of the properties and assets owned by 
the unauthorized congregations was estimated to be in excess of a 
billion francs.*4 

To combat the subterfuges practiced by the religious com- 
munities, Article 17 designated three categories of “interposed 
persons”: (1) any individual associated with the congregation, 
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or a corporation composed in part or entirely of members of the 
congregation and which owned property occupied by the congre- 
gation; (2) persons associated with a congregation who were 
presented with gifts or bequests; and (3) the proprietor of any 
property occupied by a congregation after the latter had been 
declared illegal.*° The point of this rather confusing legal termi- 
nology was simply that all property listed in the name of an “in- 
terposed person” as defined by Article 17 would be regarded as 
belonging to the congregation itself and subject to confiscation 
should the congregation be declared illegal. 

Article 18, providing for the dissolution of unauthorized con- 
gregations and the liquidation of their assets, was first discussed 
on March 27. Like much of the bill, this provision had been con- 
siderably altered and expanded from Waldeck’s original concep- 
tions. The version prepared by Waldeck had provided that in case 
of their order’s dissolution the members might reclaim any assets 
they had forfeited upon taking the vow of poverty concomitant 
with entry into monastic life. Property donated unconditionally 
by any person to an order might be reclaimed by the donor during 
a one-year period of grace. Following this delay, unclaimed assets 
were to be acquired by the state.*® This last-named provision, em- 
bodying the concept of “property without an owner,” was merely 
an extension of the concept of civil personality. Without the au- 
thorization of the government, no congregation had the right to 
existence or to property. Therefore, if a congregation failed to 
gain governmental authorization, or if authorization was subse- 
quently withdrawn, the congregation would be considered to pass 
immediately out of existence and its assets, left without a legal 
proprietor, would become state property. Article 18 further pro- 
vided that property confiscated under these conditions should be 
used for the support of orphans, the aged, and the infirm; it might 
also be devoted to providing for members of dissolved congrega- 
tions if the former religious lacked sufficient personal resources to 
care for themselves.” 

Opponents of the Associations Bill regarded the provisions of 
Article 18 with especial horror. Viewing the proposal as a reflec- 
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tion of the government’s desire to lay violent hands upon the 
regular clergy’s wealth—a desire they attributed to an unhappy 
combination of natural avarice and creeping socialism—they con- 
centrated their attacks on two points: that the religious commu- 
nities did not in fact possess property worth a billion francs** and 
that the government would fail to realize a profit from the seizure 
of such property because it would simultaneously acquire grave 
liabilities.*® The most cogent argument along the latter lines was 
presented by Progressist Deputy Le Herrissée, who maintained 
that the government, after dissolving unauthorized congregations, 
could not simply turn their members out into the world to make 
their way alone. Many were too old; he estimated that twenty 
thousand unauthorized nuns and sisters were over fifty years of 
age. They would have to be cared for. Moreover, the unauthorized 
congregations provided for some six thousand invalids; the gov- 
ernment would have to assume the responsibilities for their care. 
Consequently the state, far from being enriched by its depreda- 
tions, would soon find itself faced with a mounting deficit. Le 
Herrissée proposed that Article 18 be referred to the Budget 
Commission for further study, but this motion was regarded as a 
delaying tactic by many deputies and it failed. 

Article 18, in a slightly modified form, gained parliamentary 
approval on March 28, and Articles 19, 20, and 21, containing 
provisions for implementing the law and abrogating Articles 291- 
293 of the Penal Code, were rapidly adopted on March 29.%? 

One final issue was raised before the termination of the de- 
bates on March 29. A Progressist deputy submitted an amend- 
ment forbidding application of the law in French colonies and 
dependencies.°? The motivation behind this amendment lay in a 
widely held belief that missionaries and their congregations were 
propagators of French influence in foreign parts, especially in the 
Far East.°* Many politicians, including some of the anticlerical 
members of the Associations Commission, thought it unwise to 
disturb the missionaries in their work, and the question whether 
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Foreign Minister Delcassé should be heard on this score had been 
raised on more than one occasion in the commission’s delibera- 
tions.®4 Delcassé was not summoned, but Waldeck-Rousseau was 
asked for his views during one of his appearances before the com- 
mission. The Premier stated that it was not customary for French 
laws to apply in the colonies unless special provision for such 
application was expressly written into the laws. Waldeck preferred 
to leave the whole matter in abeyance and to let future govern- 
ments handle the question should it ever become pertinent.*® 

Amid complaints from radical anticlericals that the bill was 
only a half-measure, and dire predictions from the project’s op- 
ponents that all religious communities were doomed to certain 
destruction, the Associations Bill was adopted by the Chamber 
of Deputies on March 29 by a vote of 303 to 224.°° Rather fit- 
tingly, Georges Trouillot had the final word in the debates. He de- 
scribed the bill as “a work of liberty and progress” and congratu- 
lated the assembled deputies on their passage of a measure at 
once “courageous and generous, and worthy of a government 
aware of its strength.” 

The Senate began discussion of Articles 13-21 on June 18, 
1901, and completed its work just four days later. There is no 
need to dwell upon the debates in the Senate since the same is- 
sues and questions were raised there that had already been fought 
out in the lower house. The Senate made only one change in the 
bill as it had emerged from the Palais Bourbon: the time limit 
in which the congregations might submit requests for authoriza- 
tion was reduced from six to three months.°® Amendments from 
the floor, proposing authorization by executive decree, were de- 
feated.°® The bill was approved on June 22 by a vote of 169 to 
95.10 Returned to the Chamber of Deputies on June 28, the Sen- 
ate version was adopted that same day, and thus the bill passed 
into law. The new legislation contained few ideas that could be 
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termed innovations. Waldeck-Rousseau and his associates had 
merely gathered under one heading legal principles that had been 
recognized for a great many years. Some of the law’s provisions 
might have been considered draconic by many Catholics, but the 
faithful could derive some consolation from the knowledge that 
in France there was a tradition that the real effectiveness of any 
law governing the regular clergy was determined not by the con- 
cepts it embodied, but by the manner in which it was enforced. 

Meanwhile, the whole story of the Associations Law’s passage 
and acceptance is not to be found in the annals of Parliament. 
The controversy about the congregations, their purpose, their 
value, and their fate had been taken up by the press, and indeed 
had invaded the domain of French foreign relations. It is to these 
not altogether unexpected ramifications of the government’s anti- 
clerical policies that attention must now be given. 
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Chapter three. Anticlerical issues outside Parlia- 
ment: the Church under attack 


Certain elements in France, particularly the coalition of royalists, 
anti-Semites, and nationalists created during the Dreyfus Af- 
fair, had ranged themselves against the Waldeck-Rousseau cab- 
inet from the day of its formation. Without waiting for the gov- 
ernment to formulate any policies or to outline any but the 
vaguest program of action, the opposition press had advanced to 
the attack. The Catholic-oriented Le correspondant hailed Wal- 
deck’s cabinet as “a ministry of terror” constructed for the sole 
purpose of acquitting Dreyfus and punishing the Army.* Dreyfus’ 
pardon was denounced as “a betrayal of the nation and the Army.” 
Millerand was attacked as typifying the “revolution”; Gallifet 
symbolized the “coup d’état.”” 

Edouard Drumont led the van of the ultranationalist opposi- 
tion to the Republican Defense Cabinet. A fanatical anti-Semite, 
Drumont saw an unholy combination of socialism, Jewry, and 
Freemasonry inspiring the new government’s program. La Libre 
Parole took a perverse delight in reporting Dreyfus’ pardon, since 
it regarded this action as proof of editor Drumont’s assertion that 
international Jewry was providing the brains and the money that 
dictated the cabinet’s policies.* 

In the eyes of his opponents, Waldeck-Rousseau could do no 
right. His government suffered abuse that would have resulted in 
the imprisonment of its authors in countries where the press laws 
were less liberal than in republican France. It is at once evident 
that although much of the criticism heaped upon the Waldeck 
cabinet might have been immediately inspired by its anticlerical 
policies, much more of it stemmed from repercussions of the 
Dreyfus Affair and the cabinet’s efforts to restore calm by quelling 
the nationalist leagues. Events were to demonstrate that the Af- 
fair was not resolved when Dreyfus received his pardon. 

An attitude of determined intransigence, of opposition to every 
policy of the government, is apparent in the writings of Edouard 
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Drumont in La Libre Parole throughout the years 1899-1902. 
It is perhaps even more clearly revealed in a vast number of 
pamphlets published during this same period. The purpose of most 
of these polemics was to indicate a direct connection between 
Jewish money, German influence, and Waldeck’s policies. In dem- 
onstrating that connection, no insinuation was too calumnious, no 
phraseology too acrimonious for the authors of these attacks. 

Among the most violent tracts was one written by Albert 
Monniot, a young nationalist journalist and sometime contributor 
to La Libre Parole. Monniot prefaced one of his polemics with a 
statement to the effect that he would prove that “the Waldeck- 
Rousseau administration has committed the crime of high treason 
against France.”* A true Frenchman, Monniot continued, could 
not be a Dreyfusard. Prussia’s victory in 1871 had not been won 
by the Prussian schoolmaster, nor was it attributable to Prussia’s 
superior military training, discipline, and material; it was the re- 
sult of Jewish espionage.° Monniot cited the “nearly absolute pre- 
ponderance of Jewish influence in French politics,” the millions 
of francs raised by German Jews to pay their French brethren to 
subvert the state, the obvious design of English Jews to promote 
the British Empire’s fortunes by persuading French Jews to use 
their influence to prevent France’s acquisition of colonies.* Thus, 
according to Monniot, international Jewry, promoting the Drey- 
fusard cause in France, had succeeded in suborning the French 
government to its ends. Monniot regarded Waldeck’s advent to 
power as the fruit of a wicked collaboration between Joseph 
Reinach and the German government. The anticlerical issue had 
been raised by Protestants who “saw in Dreyfusism a means of 
attacking Catholicism. . . .”” Such was the dialectic by which Mon- 
niot and many other nationalist propagandists interpreted the 
recent history of France. 

Charles Descotay, also an ultranationalist writer, whetted his 
pen in much the same fashion as Monniot. He accused Waldeck- 
Rousseau of planning to destroy all liberty and regarded the pro- 
posed Associations Bill as a measure specifically designed to at- 
tack the Catholic religious orders. Rather than the Jews, however, 
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this author professed to see revolutionary socialism directing the 
government’s policies.* Godefroy Cavaignac, still another nation- 
alist leader, condemned the cabinet’s solution of the Dreyfus Af- 
fair as “the destruction of the military establishment,” an act that 
he predicted would inevitably result in “the moral disarmament 
of France.”® 

Even the most cursory perusal of these representative of- 
ferings of the nationalist and anti-Semitic presses substantiates the 
view that the real grievance of writers like Monniot and Cavaignac 
was not what might happen to the religious orders threatened by 
the Associations Law, but rather with what had already happened 
to the despised Alfred Dreyfus. The religious issue was simply 
one more good excuse for berating the cabinet. This attitude was 
to prevail, despite attempts to camouflage it, throughout most of 
Waldeck’s administration. The anticlerical campaign inaugurated 
in 1899 was attributed to Jewish, Masonic, and Socialist influence 
with the cabinet.1° 

The government’s decision to punish the Assumptionists for 
their political indiscretions caused an outburst of indignation on 
the part of the clerical press. Le Gaulois, referring to this incident 
and to the suspension of several bishops’ salaries,"! asserted that 
the plight of liberty in France was so desperate, that it was appro- 
priate to speak of religious freedom as “freedom as it exists in 
Turkey.”?? La Verité Francaise, mouthpiece of obdurate royalism, 
found it intolerable that ecclesiastical personnel should be treated 
like ordinary civil servants and subjected to the disciplinary pro- 
cedures used against fonctionnaires. It viewed all government 
supervision over the clergy with extreme distaste.‘* When Wal- 
deck’s desire to obtain the resignations of the archbishops of Aix 
and of Valence became public knowledge,“ the newspaper L’Au- 
torité was literally beside itself with rage. This journal, like La 
Verité Francaise, was an oracle of reactionary Catholic elements 
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hostile to the principles of the Ralliement. Unable to attack Pope 
Leo XIII directly, it unleashed its fury against the papal secretary 
of state, Cardinal Rampolla, “the man who has caused the most 
harm to France—the true and conservative France—for the last 
twenty years.”"° Rampolla had won the bitter enmity of the ed- 
itor of L’Autorité, Paul de Cassagnac, by scolding him in 1898 
for continuing his open opposition to the Pope’s policy of peace 
with the Republic.1® 

Catholic opinion was badly divided on several fundamental 
questions when the twentieth century opened, and nowhere was 
the deplorable lack of solidarity more apparent—or more detri- 
mental to the Church—than in France. It was unfortunate that 
at the very time when French Catholics ought to have been pre- 
senting a solid front to their anticlerical foes, they were almost 
entirely preoccupied with internal squabbles that left the Church 
dangerously weakened and exposed before the attacks of its en- 
emies. The two issues that most seriously disturbed French 
Catholicism’s internal harmony were the Ralliement and “the 
social question.” 

Though Pope Leo XIII’s attempt to effect a genuine recon- 
ciliation between Catholicism and the French Republic was wel- 
comed by the majority of French Catholics, it was not enthusi- 
astically received by all. Ultraconservatives like Paul de Cassagnac 
found it impossible to abandon their traditional monarchist or 
Bonapartist associations, and they became more or less avowed 
opponents of Leo’s conciliatory policies. Cassagnac quickly as- 
sumed the role of spokesman for this small but vociferous group 
of intransigents, and L’Autorité continued to be the handmaiden 
of the monarchist parties.” Through his writings Cassagnac proved 
to be an eloquent and influential foe of the Ralliement and of 
Cardinal Rampolla, the Pope’s able secretary of state. Cassagnac 
did the Church irreparable damage in the eyes of republican 
France, since for most Frenchmen he personified the traditional 
association of clericalism with royalism. Moreover, Cassagnac’s 
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activities caused some republican leaders to wonder if the policy 
of Ralliement was really sincere.'® 

A more serious issue dividing French Catholics at the turn of 
the century was the question of what ought to constitute the 
Church’s policy toward social reform. The Church appeared pain- 
fully tardy in coming to grips with the social and economic prob- 
lems spawned by the accelerated pace of industrialization in 
France, and when at last clergymen did become preoccupied with 
“the social question,” they were profoundly disturbed to discover 
that socialism was on the verge of usurping the Church’s tradi- 
tional role of mediator and arbiter in human affairs.1? Most Cath- 
olic leaders agreed in denouncing socialism, with its principles of 
collectivism, international co-operation, and the welfare state as 
“essentially atheistic, destructive of the family, of patriotism, and 
of property rights.”°°? Having condemned the Socialist approach, 
however, Catholics found it difficult to agree upon what constituted 
a “Christian approach” to the social question. Recognizing that 
concepts of justice and charity formed the basis of the Church’s 
social doctrine, certain writers urged free associations of work- 
ers, to be patronized but not controlled by the state, for the pur- 
pose of bargaining with their employers.*! Perhaps Count Albert 
de Mun best typified the liberal Catholic attitude toward social 
reform at the turn of the century. De Mun, a former monarchist 
who was won over to the Ralliement by Pope Leo XIII,** had for 
a number of years devoted himself to easing working-class misery. 
De Mun’s ideals were lofty—he hoped to achieve “a spiritual 
regeneration” of the proletariat—but his techniques were not well 
suited to arousing working-class enthusiasm. Accepting Pope Pius 
IX’s Syllabus of Errors (which condemned socialism, among oth- 
er things) as his platform,”* De Mun appealed to all men of good 
will for co-operation. He regarded the workers as confused chil- 
dren and taught that the privileged classes had certain responsibili- 
ties to the unfortunate. De Mun’s approach was essentially evan- 
gelistic; he worked closely with the clergy and stressed Christian 
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concepts of co-operation and brotherhood as the basis for all social 
organization.** Though undoubtedly sincere, De Mun never suc- 
ceeded in generating much enthusiasm with the “Catholic Circles” 
that he organized, and his rather patronizing methods assuredly 
lacked the dynamic appeal that socialism was making during this 
same time.?° 

Other leaders in this movement known as Christian Democ- 
Tacy were Jacques Piou, who followed De Mun’s essentially pa- 
ternalistic methods, and Abbés Naudet, Gayraud, and Garnier. 
The doctrine of Christian Democracy was eventually established 
upon the rather vague if broad foundations of “social justice, re- 
ligion, family, property rights, economic reforms, syndicates, and 
social legislation.”?7 

Abbé Gayraud, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
emerged as one of the most influential latter-day spokesmen for 
Christian Democracy. In 1899 he defined the movement as being 
neither political nor confessional, conservative nor revolutionary; 
it was simply “an attempt to reform existing social organization 
in accordance with the principles taught by Leo XIII.”28 Two 
years later, having seen the Church steadily lose ground in its 
attempt to exercise greater influence over the masses, Gayraud 
noted sorrowfully that its plight—exemplified by the continued 
success of political anticlericalism—could be explained by the 
fact that many Frenchmen had concluded that Catholicism was 
identified with the forces of social and political reaction.?® Gay- 
raud called upon the Church to regain its popularity by snatching 
direction of the social reform movement from Socialist interlopers. 
He attempted to appease conservative opinion by noting that social 
action was part of the Christian tradition, and “was not endowed 
with an essentially political or democratic character.”?° 

At least one member of the Catholic hierarchy, a certain 
Bishop Pechenard, was aware of the acuteness of the social ques- 
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tion. Mgr. Pechenard admitted that many workers, deceived by 
the siren song of socialism, regarded the Catholic Church as a 
bulwark of the propertied classes and consequently as their own 
natural enemy. This Socialist-inspired view of the Church was en- 
tirely erroneous, the bishop asserted, for the Church possessed 
among its “treasures of evangelical doctrine” a remedy for every 
problem troubling the modern world. The solution to the social 
question was to be found in the Christian concepts of justice, 
charity, and mutual support. Mgr. Pechenard advocated a pro- 
gram very similar to that espoused by Gayraud, De Mun, and 
their associates: the formation of “Christian Syndicates” that 
would uphold religious and moral principles while striving to im- 
prove workers’ social and economic positions. Efforts to ame- 
liorate the misery of the lower classes were to be entirely private 
manifestations of Christian charity, obviating the need for gov- 
ernmental action to promote reform.** 

Despite the moderate—not to say innocuous—nature of Chris- 
tian Democracy’s programs, nearly all such attempts at inducing 
the Church to assume the direction of the social reform move- 
ment were regarded with great suspicion by most conservative 
Catholics. Ultimately, as liberal churchmen and laymen continued 
to agitate for action on the social question, the conservatives 
came to regard social reform itself as a sort of crypto-Socialist 
scheme which, if adopted, must result in the abandonment of some 
of the Church’s traditional doctrines governing charity and individ- 
ual freedom. 

Consequently, some writers did indeed interpret the ferment 
of new ideas as an indication that the Church’s doctrinal and 
spiritual authority was under attack. To many conservative ob- 
servers, the designs of would-be reformers were as suspect as 
those of professed anticlericals. In attempting to change the 
Church’s traditional position regarding social reform, the re- 
formers laid themselves open to the charge of perverting Catholic 
doctrine. Change sometimes opened the door to reckless innova- 
tion, and the ending of reform’s primrose path often lay in revolu- 
tion.?2 Reform movements in the Church were lumped together 
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under the general term of “Americanism,” which summed up all 
attempts to reduce the powers and prerogatives of the Pope and 
to modify dogmas dear to the hearts of conservative Catholics.** 

One of the best examples of this extreme suspicion of innova- 
tion was an anonymous tract published in 1902. The author ad- 
vertised his convictions by proclaiming his belief in the Pope’s “in- 
fallibility and omnipotence,” and having thus presented his cre- 
dentials, he proceeded to dismiss Protestantism, rationalism, pol- 
itics, and revolution as “a mélange of errors.” He condemned the 
Ralliement because it implied acceptance of the French Revolu- 
tion, and he criticized liberal Catholicism for encouraging believers 
to desire a national Church more or less independent of Rome. On 
the other hand, he regarded the anti-Semitic and ultranationalist 
propaganda of Jules Guérin, Edouard Drumont, and Paul Dé- 
rouléde as both patriotic and of value to Catholicism’s cause.** 
This pamphlet was enthusiastically reviewed by Bishop Justin 
Févre, who was moved by it to write a sequel entitled L’abomina- 
tion de la désolation, expanding upon the same ideas and adding 
his own ringing denunciation of “Americanism.”*° 

This digression from the theme of the Associations Law and 
the religious congregations has not been without purpose. It has 
seemed desirable to outline briefly the French Church’s situation 
in 1900. It is obvious that the Church’s position, though not des- 
perate, was by no means sound. From the Catholic standpoint, it 
was unfortunate that the Church should have been torn by internal 
dissension just when the government, after fifteen years of relative 
religious peace, was about to open a new anticlerical campaign. 
Small wonder that French Catholics, beset with problems on all 
sides, should have sometimes reacted violently and hysterically to 
new pressures generated by the government's anticlerical policies, 
or that while moderate Catholics were losing both face and heart, 
the ultraconservatives were redoubling their attacks upon a per- 
secuting Republic. 

The Catholic religious orders were not without defenders and 
champions in the press. It is sad to relate, however, that with few 
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exceptions the hundreds of writers who arose to the congrega- 
tions’ defense were quite as devoid of imagination, resourcefulness, 
and conviction as the anticlerical polemicists. One of the few 
pamphlets to suggest a rational course of action for the congrega- 
tions to follow was an anonymous tract published just after the 
promulgation of the Associations Law in July, 1901. Believing 
that most requests for authorization would be refused by a hostile 
Parliament, the author proposed that the orders voluntarily dis- 
band before October 1 (the expiration date of the three-month 
grace period for making authorization requests). Only when there 
were good prospects of receiving authorization, as in the case of 
the charitable congregations, should it be requested. After dis- 
banding, the former members of orders would be free to form 
associations in accordance with the provisions of the Associations 
Law. It was essential that the congregations submit no accounts of 
their membership to the government (as was required by the 
authorization procedure) because this information would be use- 
ful if the authorities decided to initiate discriminatory practices 
against their erstwhile members.*° From a purely rational and 
legalistic point of view, these counsels were sound if decidedly 
calculating. Yet one essential factor was overlooked or purposely 
ignored. The religious orders were not autonomous units; they de- 
pended upon the Pope for direction, since they were more or less 
independent of local ecclesiastical authority. To have cut them- 
selves off from Rome, or to have renounced their essentially 
spiritual and religious functions—in a word, to have become 
merely independent laic associations—would have been tanta- 
mount to denying their very reason for existence, and there is no 
evidence to indicate that any congregation attempted to implement 
this course of action. 

Perhaps the most practical advice to French Catholics came 
from another anonymous pamphlet published during this same 
period. It urged the faithful to undertake political action on every 
level of national life in order to protect the Church from further 
depredations at the hands of the state. The author proposed the 
organization of “Catholic Committees” on the cantonal, depart- 
mental, and national levels, but he failed to indicate just who was 
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to provide the impetus and the funds needed to inaugurate the 
movement for political action.*? 

Many pamphlets praised the religious orders for their services 
to the nation and to charity. Since most of these tracts are remark- 
ably similar in both style and content, it is not necessary to men- 
tion more than a few of them. The orders were usually defended 
on the grounds that their existence was vital to the well-being of 
the Church and of society. Supporters of the congregations often 
cited their work in charity,** in foreign missions where they spread 
French influence,** and were always careful to stress the fact that 
monks and nuns did not regard their monasteries and convents 
as prisons, as anticlerical writers suggested, but as homes. Their 
vows were taken voluntarily, and could be renounced at will.4° 
One of the most cogent arguments presented on behalf of the 
regular clergy was that forcible dissolution of their communities 
would deprive thousands of French citizens of their chosen voca- 
tion. To abolish monastic life was to deny to the individual the 
“natural right of making of himself whatever he chooses.’’*1 

Other polemical tracts undertook the defense of specific or- 
ders on the grounds that they made some unique contribution 
to French society or to civilization. One such congregation was 
that of the Institut des Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, which de- 
voted most of its energies to teaching. It had enjoyed a long tradi- 
tion of popular education, and its chief appeal was to the masses. 
It operated normal schools, as well as vocational schools in agri- 
culture and industry, and worked closely with De Mun’s Catholic 
Circles, which attracted many of the Institut’s former pupils.*? 
Maurice Croisé, who undertook to describe the beneficial achieve- 
ments of this congregation, was careful to emphasize that it en- 
joyed a tradition of loyalty and service to France and had largely 
divorced itself from political issues.* 
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The Salesians were similarly defended for their record of con- 
structive achievement. Like the Institut des Fréres des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes, the Salesians devoted themselves to the service of the 
poor. They maintained orphanages, provided vocational instruc- 
tion for the underprivileged, and promoted social peace and prog- 
ress by attempting to animate workers with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity while seeking to improve their material positions.** The 
Franciscans*® and the Benedictines*® also had defenders who pro- 
posed to show that these unauthorized orders were making sig- 
nificant contributions to France through education or missionary 
work. In conclusion, it may be fairly said that the majority of 
pamphlets published in support of the religious orders were models 
of temperate writing. They largely avoided the violent and provoca- 
tive phraseology that marred many nationalist and anti-Semitic 
polemics allegedly published in defense of the Church. It must 
be admitted, however, that the writings of moderate clericals 
do not appear to have significantly influenced public opinion. 
These works, moreover, appearing just when passions were most 
excited by the debate upon and passage of the Associations Bill, 
served to stimulate a flurry of anticlerical pamphlets that demon- 
strated all too clearly the extent to which radical anticlericals were 
aroused. It cannot be said that the anticlericals maintained the 
sense of calm demonstrated by much of the clerical press. 

The issue that generated the most anticlerical excitement was 
that of Catholic education. The explanation for this phenomenon 
lies in the fact that both clericals and anticlericals had long since 
admitted that the supreme prize for which they were contending 
was the inestimable prerogative of shaping the French mind. It 
was in education that the Catholic Church appeared to enjoy the 
greatest advantage in its centuries-old struggle against the en- 
croachments of the secular state. The fact that clerical education 
was growing at the expense of public education constituted a 
source of great anxiety to many republican leaders. Between 
1865 and 1898, the percentage of pupils enrolled in church 
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schools had nearly doubled, while the percentage attending public 
institutions had decreased alarmingly. By the latter date, about 40 
per cent of all children in secondary schools were receiving clerical 
education.*” Such a growth of church-sponsored instruction was 
intolerable to those Frenchmen who looked upon the congrega- 
tions as the avant-garde of a Catholic conspiracy against the Re- 
public. It will be recalled that when the question of clerical edu- 
cation had arisen in the Chamber of Deputies in 1901, much of 
the opposition to the instruction provided by the congregations 
revolved around the claim that they inculcated perverted concepts 
in conflict with “modern ideas.’’4* 

Catholic leaders hotly denied the allegation that church-re- 
lated schools were less than dedicated to molding responsible and 
patriotic citizens. Abbé Gayraud justified clerical instruction on 
the grounds that laic education could never give the “moral unity” 
that anticlericals professed to desire. “If there is in our country an 
effective agent of moral unity,” he wrote, “what could it be, if not 
Catholicism?” Gayraud voiced fears shared by many Catholics 
that state schools would promote antireligious feeling.*® 

The old Radical leader Henri Brisson expressed one of the 
greatest trepidations of anticlericals when he wrote that “unless 
the state recovers its rights over education, modern France will 
perish through division.”*° Ironically, all efforts to defend clerical 
education merely resulted in adding to the apprehensions already 
experienced by anticlericals. A striking illustration of this fact 
was provided by an article written by the Jesuit Pére du Lac in a 
Catholic periodical. After praising clerical education in general, 
Du Lac proceeded to describe the kind of instruction given in 
Jesuit schools. According to Du Lac, education was carefully 
supervised and integrated by completely dedicated teachers who 
strove to develop an intimate bond between themselves and their 
pupils. Frequent trips home were not permitted to pupils; Du Lac 
termed it “dangerous” to allow students to visit their families 
more than once a month. Moral instruction was a paramount 
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concern of Jesuit education and aimed at teaching a boy to “con- 

uer himself, to act against his will because of a superior mo- 
tive.” The lofty ideals in such a philosophy of education were 
immediately apparent. Needless to say, it was these very ideals that 
caused most alarm among the advocates of a state monopoly over 
instruction. Many anticlericals feared that the loyalties of a Jesuit- 
educated boy might lie more with the Society of Jesus than with 
the Republic.*? 

The Dreyfus Affair had appeared to demonstrate, among 
other things, that clerical influence was growing in the Army. 
To this disturbing development was attributed the existence of 
antirepublican sentiment in the ranks of the higher officers. In the 
light of these facts, anticlericals viewed with alarm a report that 
clerical schools prepared about one-fourth of the young men en- 
tering the Ecole Polytechnique and approximately one-third of 
those entering St. Cyr.*® 

The question of how the state system of education might best 
deal with clerical competition inspired a variety of proposed solu- 
tions, which can be divided into two general categories. Moderate 
republicans suggested that the surest means of overcoming the 
attractiveness of clerical education was to overhaul and improve 
public instruction and thereby bring it more in line with modern 
educational ideas. The second solution, advocated by a growing 
number of radical anticlericals, was simply to remove the clerical 
competition by closing schools operated by the congregations, 
thereby giving the state a virtual monopoly over instruction. 

Alexandre Ribot, a leader of the Progressists opposing Wal- 
deck and the Associations Law, exemplified the views of moderate 
republicans on the education issue. Though he had spoken against 
Article 14 during the parliamentary debates,°* Ribot publicly 
conceded that the Falloux Law failed to give the state adequate 
control over clerical education.®* But it was not the mere exis- 
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tence of church schools that constituted a threat to laic educa- 
tion. The public schools’ greatest enemy was not clerical com- 
petition but the curriculum imposed upon them by the state. This 
curriculum represented an effort to effect a compromise between 
“classical” and “modern” educational ideas, the result of which 
was that students emerged ill-prepared from the public schools.** 
The solution to this problem was simply to upgrade teaching stan- 
dards in state-supported schools and to inaugurate a more dy- 
namic, practical curriculum that would enable public schools to 
compete favorably with those run by the congregations.°? These 
basic reforms accomplished, no one need apprehend the effects of 
clerical competition; indeed, church schools should be allowed to 
exist as a source of stimulation to continued progress in laic 
education.** 

Léon Bourgeois, long an outspoken critic of church-related 
education, had interested himself in pedagogical questions for 
several years prior to 1901. Bourgeois eventually concluded that 
“the spirit in which subjects are taught is more important than the 
material taught.”°? He did not categorically denounce the in- 
struction provided by Catholic schools, nor did he subscribe to 
that cherished tenet of laic republicanism, the creation of a state 
monopoly over education. He proposed that education be carried 
on by private associations, aided by state funds,®° merely stipu- 
lating that all instruction should be oriented toward “subjects use- 
ful in molding a modern mind.”® 

Georges Leygues, Waldeck’s minister of public instruction, 
held views similar to those of Bourgeois. Leygues emphasized 
the liberal philosophy that a democracy must be open to all sorts 
of ideas and that party spirit, whether laic or clerical, should not 
be allowed to cloud this fundamental concept. Like Ribot and 
Bourgeois, Leygues was not greatly troubled by the existence of 
church schools but confessed that his real concern stemmed from 
the direction that French public education was taking. He believed 
that an attempt must be made toward better gearing instruction 
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economic struggle by directing their minds toward action.™ 
Leygues envisaged a curriculum that would give a greater role to 
the natural and physical sciences and to modern languages. The 
conclusion to be drawn from Leygues’ proposals was that the tra- 
ditional concept of “classical education” ought to be revised.% 

Other writers attacked the problem of formulating a philosophy 
of laic education with more enthusiasm than logic. Camille Léger 
considered the supreme goal of such instruction to be “imparting 
ideals of truth, justice, and solidarity” to French youth.®* Workers’ 
children in particular must be indoctrinated with “the moral idea 
of justice” and all youth ought ideally to be endowed with “a 
certain conception of patriotism.”®* It should be noted that Cath- 
olics claimed that their schools were already doing precisely 
these things. Another writer conceived of the laic school as “the 
daughter of the Declaration of the Rights of Man.”°° Though hon- 
estly and avidly advanced, ideals like these were subject to a va- 
riety of interpretations and were seldom accompanied by any 
practical plan of implementation. 

Not all the writers on education demonstrated the cool ob- 
jectivity of Ribot, Bourgeois, and Leygues. For many polemicists, 
the issue was a convenient springboard for launching into a vio- 
lent denunciation of everything connected with the Catholic 
Church. Victor Charbonnel asserted that the Church should be 
denied the privilege of teaching because, unable to emancipate 
itself from its medieval obscurantism, it could only employ educa- 
tion as a means of stifling free inquiry.°7 Georges Clemenceau 
shared this hostile view of clerical education. Writing in 1902, 
this fiercest of all “priest eaters” advocated destroying all religious 
orders, regardless of their legal status, since they were “destructive 
of the individual freedom basic to all liberty.”°* Clemenceau de- 
molished the argument that parents enjoyed a fundamental right 
of determining the nature of their children’s education. He con- 
tended that the child himself had a superior “right to future lib- 
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erty,” a right that was negated if his parents chose to enroll him 
in a Catholic school. Clemenceau regarded clerical education as de- 
structive of a child’s right “to life, to physical evolution, and to 
psychological evolution.” He believed that the greatest fault of 
clerical instruction was its attempt to substitute faith and accep- 
tance of authority for free inquiry and scientific investigation. 
“Open wide the avenues of the mind,” he wrote, “let there be no 
more closed doors. Let there be light, free light; let there be con- 
flict, free conflict between error and truth.” Clemenceau remained 
confident that in this free exchange of ideas, truth would prevail 
over error without the necessity of theological or ecclesiastical 
persuasion to tip the balance of judgment.®® 

It had long been assumed that Catholic charity, largely ad- 
ministered by religious communities that operated orphanages, 
workhouses, and hospitals, and Catholic foreign missions, likewise 
subject to direction by the regular clergy, would scarcely be sub- 
jected to anticlerical criticism or attack. The illusion of the in- 
vulnerability of these supreme examples of good works was soon 
shattered, for both charities and missions were viewed most un- 
favorably by many anticlerical writers. R. Bompard maintained 
that hospitals run by the congregations were merely “centers for 
clerical influence and propaganda,” where more attention was de- 
voted to the soul’s welfare than to the body’s ills.*° Bompard, 
though critical of religious charity, was nonetheless prepared to 
admit that it could serve a useful purpose until the state should 
be ready to offer an adequate system of public welfare.” 

The chief justification Catholic writers offered for the exis- 
tence of missionary orders was the argument that dedicated mis- 
sionaries had been instrumental in creating the French Empire, 
and that they were still engaged in spreading French language, 
culture, and political influence in backward areas of the world. 
It was frequently implied that to curtail or to embarrass the ac- 
tivities of missionary orders would do irreparable damage to the 
continued success of France’s establishing colonies and protec- 
torates.** Though a good many supposedly anticlerical politicians 
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conceded that Catholic missionaries had rendered valuable ser- 
vices to the cause of empire, their orders could no more escape 
the shafts of anticlerical polemicists than could the charitable 
orders. One of the gravest charges lodged against the missions 
was that of corruption. An anonymous pamphleteer asserted that 
in Indochina, the missionary orders’ proselytizing “accommodated 
itself as readily to traffic in human flesh as the contemplative mys- 
ticism of La Grande Chartreuse does to commerce in alcohol.” 
The missionaries were often prideful and troublesome. Consider- 
ing themselves superior to Asians, they frequently refused to 
respect native customs or to obey local laws. French administra- 
tors were distracted from their official duties by the necessity of 
protecting missionaries from the consequences of their own in- 
discretions. The missions were generally supported almost entirely 
by their exploitation of native labor in agricultural or industrial 
enterprises, a fact scarcely conducive to increasing French popu- 
larity with Asians.7* Many natives feigned conversion to Christian- 
ity because they knew that native Christians enjoyed numerous 
opportunities for profiting from contacts with French administra- 
tors. These “converts” could steal and bootleg with impunity.” As 
for the educational and cultural activities of the missions, their 
schools were primarily devoted to training only the brightest pupils 
for ecclesiastical careers. These pupils were taught Latin, not 
French. The great mass of mission pupils received little more than 
an elementary vocational training that enabled them to work for 
the missions.*® 

Clemenceau, having whetted his pen by exposing the perils of 
clerical education, naturally contributed to the general indictment 
of the Catholic missions. He alleged that the Jesuit mission in 
Shanghai operated a brothel and a cigarette factory and found 
both enterprises extremely profitable.7 When the Jesuits denied 
these charges, Clemenceau returned to the attack. He published a 
statement attributed to Pére Tournade, procurator of the Jesuit 
mission in Shanghai, admitting that since details of supervision in 
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many matters were intrusted to Chinese superintendents, it was 
possible for the Jesuits to be deceived about certain things.7® 

Even a quick reading of the many pamphlets and articles 
inspired by the formulation and passage of the Associations Law 
reveals that a good number of anticlericals wanted the government 
to undertake more than a simple surveillance over the religious 
orders. Many publications demonstrated antireligious sentiments 
that were not confined to the religious orders but were directed 
against the Catholic Church itself. A portion of anticlerical opinion 
could be satisfied only by a complete separation of church and 
state, or by the total suppression of Catholicism. It was the opinion 
of Victor Charbonnel that a sincere Catholic or clerical (to him 
the terms were synonymous) could never be devoted to the Re- 
public because the Church had traditionally represented the very 
antithesis of all the Republic stood for. The Church symbolized 
divine right monarchy while the Republic was based upon popular 
sovereignty. The Church represented the enslavement of the hu- 
man mind, taught acceptance of human fate, and ignored the 
great issue of social amelioration. The Republic symbolized free 
inquiry, encouraged and rewarded individual ambition, and un- 
dertook to stimulate social progress. The ends pursued by the Re- 
public were so diametrically opposed to those of the Church that 
they could never be successfully reconciled in French society.” 
In another pamphlet, Charbonnel advocated “separation of the 
Church and the family” as a necessary prelude to a separation of 
church and state. Anticlericals who were impatient with the present 
slow advance toward separation ought to work for the seculariza- 
tion of society by first secularizing their private domains. They 
must abandon the sacraments, refuse to tithe, indoctrinate wives 
and children against religious superstitions. Charbonnel regarded 
superstitious dread of the unknown as the Church’s chief means 
of asserting its authority over man. He maintained that the orga- 
nization of “Freethought Societies” for adults and the inauguration 
of completely secular education at the family level were the only 
effective means of combating clericalism.*° 
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Somewhat later, Ulysse Froment expressed the attitude of 
radical anticlericals toward the Church when he wrote that it was 
inherently opposed to “modern ideas.” Stripped of its superstitious 
trappings and ceremonies, the Church was virtually bereft of its 
appeal. It was “like an old woman who puts on her best clothes to 
die in. Why do we wish the total annihilation of the Catholic re- 
ligion?” Froment asked. “Because religion is the fiercest enemy of 
democracy.”*? Still another contemporary observer, confident that 
the Church was already in an advanced and irreversible state of 
decay, optimistically urged that no radical antireligious measures 
be inaugurated. Rather, existing anticlerical legislation should be 
enforced, and the Church would die a quiet death within a few 
years.®? 

From this relatively brief treatment of the vast amount of 
polemical literature inspired by the formulation of the Associa- 
tions Law, three conclusions, derived from three general ideas ex- 
pressed in these writings, seem in order. First, it is clear that 
French Catholics were so disunited at the turn of the century that 
they were unable to resolve their differences even when menaced 
by resurgent anticlericalism. It is not an oversimplification to view 
the line of demarcation separating Catholics as one drawn be- 
tween liberals and conservatives. This spiritual and ideological 
division can be seen in the attitude certain Catholics adopted 
toward critical issues such as domestic politics, the Ralliement, 
and Christian Democracy. The split in Catholic thought was funda- 
mental and of great significance for the future of the Church in 
France. Liberal Catholics who attempted to work within a repub- 
lican framework for the purpose of mitigating the most pernicious 
effects of the new anticlericalism, who accepted the Associations 
Law in the hope of softening its more draconic provisions, and 
who generally lent their names and influence to the cause of the 
Ralliement were to find themselves discouraged and discredited 
when their efforts failed to produce striking success. When the 
liberals’ failures became obvious, Catholic conservatives, who had 
already come to view the history of the Third Republic as a pro- 
cess of encroachment by the secular state upon the traditional 

81. C’est la chute finale (Bourg, 1904), pp. 3, 10. 
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prerogatives of the Church, seized the initiative in undertaking 
Catholicism’s defense. They were determined neither to yield nor 
to compromise, and so the battle lines were drawn by July, 1901. 
The conservatives’ intransigence was to be sure based partly upon 
a self-righteous assurance that recent events had vindicated their 
long-established convictions. But it rested too upon well-founded 
apprehensions that unless Catholics did indeed resist further state 
encroachments in such vital areas as education and charity, the 
Church must soon find itself dispossessed of its remaining strong- 
holds of influence over French society and French thought. Be- 
lieving further delay to be fatal, the conservatives leaped into the 
fray with such allies as were at hand. It was these dubious allies 
who would ultimately do the most damage to the Catholic cause, 
for with scarcely an exception they were recruited from elements 
hostile not merely to Waldeck-Rousseau’s cabinet but to the Re- 
public itself. In this way the conservative Catholics compounded 
the most serious error of which they had been guilty since the 
establishment of the Republic. When they welcomed the support 
offered by the royalists, ultranationalists, and anti-Semites, the 
Catholic conservatives succeeded only in associating their names 
and the Church they professed to defend with a reactionary move- 
ment doomed to ultimate failure. And because they and their asso- 
ciates were to grow increasingly vociferous in denouncing the gov- 
ernment’s policies, anticlericals would find it easy to tar the whole 
Church with the brush of reaction. The popular mind finally con- 
fused Catholicism with clericalism, nationalism, anti-Semitism, 
and royalism. The result was that eventually radical anticlericals 
were able to denounce the Church and religion on the grounds 
that in so doing they were defending the Republic from attack by 
sinister and superstitious forces. 

The second conclusion to be drawn grows organically out of 
the first. It is evident that the real issue debated in the press was 
not the Associations Law, nor was it the fate of the religious 
orders. These two questions merely formed the surface aspect of 
a much deeper issue that has run like a continuous thread through 
much of history. (Quite simply it was a matter of determining the 
proper role of religion in the secular state. Clericals maintained 
that the Church’s influence and range of action must not be de- 
limited. Religion (in this instance, Catholicism) was man’s most 
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abiding interest; it provided what certainty there was in the uni- 
verse, and it alone could guarantee salvation. Consequently, re- 
ligion must never be regarded as merely one among many human 
interests. It must dominate all other activities; it must permeate 
the very fabric of human society and be incorporated into the warp 
and woof of life itself: the family, the school, and the state. If 
this attitude can be understood, the alarm with which clericals 
viewed the possible ramifications of the Associations Law is easily 
appreciated, and it is not difficult to see why they felt justified in 
combating anticlericalism with whatever weapons came to hand. 
Bishop Justin Févre, in his tract L’abomination de la désolation, 
expressed the sense of desperation afflicting conservatives at the 
turn of the century. He wrote regarding the Associations Law: 
“All effacement, all inertia, all complicity in the face of anti-Chris- 
tian laws is more than a mistake, it is a crime. . . . The duty of 
the present time, more than ever before, is doctrinal intransigence, 
moral ardor, combat for God and for Country.”*? 

The final conclusion to be drawn is simply that the men who 
directed the French anticlerical movement were quite unable to 
comprehend the position adopted by Mgr. Fevre and others who 
shared his convictions. Priding themselves upon their upbringing 
in the “scientific” tradition of the nineteenth century, they looked 
upon most religious belief as superstition, and they regarded the 
Catholic Church as the very embodiment of medieval obscuran- 
tism. When they thought of the Church, it was usually in stereo- 
typed terms of the Inquisition’s repression of independent spirits 
and the assertions of the Syllabus of Errors. Most of them were 
probably sincere in their belief that enlightenment and progress 
would be promoted by reducing the political and social influence 
of the Church. It was doubtless comforting and reassuring to see 
themselves ranged on the side of modernism and free thought, 
whatever those terms might mean to the individual anticlerical. 
And it must have been equally encouraging to realize that the 
flood tide of history seemed to be running strongly in their direc- 
tion. 

Having drawn conclusions, perhaps it is permissible to base 
upon them a projection, full of ominous implications for the 
French Church. Between the clerical and anticlerical forces oppos- 
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ing each other in 1901, there was little ground for compromise. 
By 1901, the products of the pamphlet press indicate that control 
appeared to be slipping from the moderates to the radicals in both 
camps. Initiative passed from De Mun and Gayraud to Cassagnac 
and Veuillot; from Waldeck-Rousseau to Trouillot and Clemen- 
ceau. In the coming conflict, one side or the other must triumph; 
neither side was willing to endure longer the tenuous equilibrium 
that had been acceptable in the past. The fact that the Associa- 
tions Bill had passed easily through Parliament doubtless gave all 
clericals food for thought. The real test of strength still lay ahead 
in 1901, but if the preliminary skirmishing in Parliament and the 
press indicated anything, it was that the forces of anticlericalism 
enjoyed a preponderance of strength. 
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Chapter four. Enforcement of the Associations 
Law by Waldeck-Rousseau, July 1901 to April 
1902 


The promulgation of the Associations Law on July 1, 1901, did 
not terminate the controversy that had raged uninterruptedly since 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s advent to power in 1899. To be sure, the 
parliamentary adjournment closed the chief arena for wrangling, 
but the press provided its own variations on the anticlerical theme, 
so the issue smoldered throughout the summer. All told, however, 
the three-month interval during which illegal religious communi- 
ties might apply for authorization was generally calm. This rela- 
tive tranquility might be interpreted as stemming from popular 
approval of the Republican Defense Cabinet’s particular brand of 
anticlericalism, and doubtless Waldeck and his colleagues derived 
some comfort from this view. It is probable, however, that the 
season of calm was equally related to the lassitude that gripped 
France during the great vacances of the summer. Whatever its 
origin, the détente was welcome to combatants wearied by the 
bitter campaign just waged in the Palais Bourbon. 

A few words will suffice to indicate the relative positions occu- 
pied by the press organs of the nationalists, moderates, and rad- 
icals as the three-month waiting period opened in July. The na- 
tionalist press, typified by La Libre Parole, made the charge—by 
this time neither novel nor newsworthy—that the government of 
France was subservient to moneyed Jewish and Masonic interests. 
The moderate and semiofficial Le Temps continued to evidence 
more concern over international socialism’s influence in the coun- 
cils of the government than alarm for the religious orders’ plight, 
and urged the formation of a Radical-Progressist bloc which 
would free the government from further dependence upon Social- 
ist support.! Determined anticlericals like Georges Clemenceau 
insisted that Waldeck-Rousseau had deceived public opinion by 
pushing a feeble measure through Parliament: though the Asso- 
ciations Law presented a stern facade to the congregations, it 
lacked fangs and claws and in reality camouflaged an interest in 
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maintaining most of the religious orders intact.2 These various 
reactions, drawn from sharply contrasting sources, display a re- 
markable unanimity in their lack of enthusiasm for the anticlerical 
policy that had produced the Associations Law. 

Though it is fairly easy to gauge the attitudes of journalists, it 
is more difficult to determine the views of Jacques Bonhomme— 
if indeed the average French citizen had a well-defined opinion 
about anticlericalism and the law. The absence of demonstrations 
and mass protests leads to the cautious conclusion that if the pub- 
lic manifested little positive enthusiasm, neither did it indicate 
that it was seriously disturbed by what the government had ac- 
complished. Waldeck apparently had these facts in mind when he 
undertook a moderate and cautious enforcement of his law. 

Article 18 of the Associations Law provided that the religious 
communities should enjoy a three-month period of grace during 
which they must decide whether to request authorization. It was 
therefore assumed that most congregations would make their in- 
tentions known before October 3. That they did so rather more 
slowly than anticipated was due to a peculiarity of French legis- 
lative and administrative procedure. Article 20 of the new law 
required the preparation of an administrative decree* to establish 
precise rules for requesting legislative authorization. Many con- 
gregations delayed taking any action until the provisions of the 
administrative decree should be published. This general reticence 
only served to stimulate speculation about which orders would 
make application, however, and considerable confusion was gen- 
erated by the circulation of rumors and false reports. 

Le Temps unofficially polled some of the more important con- 
gregations on July 2 and published its findings the following day. 
The Jesuits, long regarded by anticlericals as the chief instigators 
of antirepublican activity, and who all informed sources agreed 
had not the slightest hope of being authorized, said merely that 

2.Le Bloc, July 7, 1901, p. 483. 

3. An administrative decree was customarily issued in the name of the 
cabinet but it was prepared by a special committee under the supervision 
of the Council of State. Such a decree possessed a legislative, as well as a 
purely administrative, nature. In addition to specifying the means of im- 
plementing and enforcing the law, it sometimes served the purpose of 
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they would adopt a watchful policy and would obey the instruc- 
tions of the Pope.* The Eudists, Marists, Carmelites, and Bene- 
dictines all reported that they were resolved to await further 
developments indicative of the government's temper before com- 
ing to any decision. The Dominicans, on the other hand, unhesi- 
tatingly stated that they would request, and expected to receive, 
legislative approval. A spokesman for the order observed that 
Dominicans “had never entered politics, never opposed the gov- 
ernment, . . . and we fear neither state control nor state super- 
vision.”® Le Temps reported on July 10 that “a certain number 
of men’s and women’s congregations” had already prepared re- 
quests for authorization.® La Libre Parole energetically denied 
this report, claiming that such rumors were fostered by the gov- 
ernment in order to create confusion among the religious orders 
and to destroy their solidarity. It would be foolish, Drumont wrote, 
for any order to consider requesting authorization before the 
government’s final instructions were made known.* 

In view of the number of groundless rumors and counter- 
rumors that circulated during July and early August, it is fruitless 
to narrate a day by day account of reports concerning the con- 
gregations’ plans. It will merely be observed that on August M7, 
when the administrative decree was finally promulgated, most 
orders’ intentions were still shrouded in mystery. The Dominicans’ 
avowal of their determination to seek authorization, regardless of 
the conditions imposed upon them, was an exceptional case. 

Following established procedure, Waldeck-Rousseau had in- 
trusted the preparation of the administrative decree to the Coun- 
cil of State.8 A parliamentary committee that included Radical 
Deputies Sarrien and Trouillot and Radical Senators Combes 
and Vallé was established to aid the council in its deliberations. 
The committee’s participation was criticized by Edouard Drumont, 
who asserted that in view of its membership, it must have been 

4. Le Temps, July 3, 1901, p. 2. 

5. Ibid. 6.Ibid., July 10, 1901, p. 1. 

7.La Libre Parole, July 26, 1901, p. 1. 
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chosen for the purpose of “watching the councilors, and exciting 
their zeal whenever necessary.”® The selection of such committees 
accorded with established procedure, however, and the presence 
of the four Radical party luminaries was readily explained by the 
positions they had held on the parliamentary commissions in- 
trusted with studying the Associations Bill. Moreover, these legis- 
lators possessed merely consultative powers; they exercised no 
vote in the council’s proceedings.!° 

The Council of State deliberated in secret throughout July, 
and though it is difficult to determine to what degree Waldeck- 
Rousseau participated in its proceedings, it is certain that the 
Premier was not left in ignorance of the council’s work. On several 
occasions, at the councilors’ behest, Waldeck undertook to clarify 
the intent of certain provisions of the law.11 The evidence indicates 
that the Premier remained faithful to the conceptions he had ex- 
pounded in his speeches during the parliamentary debates. In 
some notes jotted down when the administrative decree was in 
preparation, he observed that the Associations Law regarded the 
religious communities from the viewpoint of their public utility; 
that is, in terms of their contributions to charity, hospital work, 
or propagating French influence abroad. In regard to such propa- 
gation Waldeck noted that he had refused Delcassé’s request for 
according special privileges and exemptions to congregations op- 
erating schools. The reason for his refusal was that the law would 
not normally apply in French colonies.'? In the existing corre- 
spondence between Waldeck and the Council of State there is no 
evidence that the Premier attempted at this time to influence the 
council to stiffen or to soften the provisions of the law by means 
of the administrative decree. 

The results of the council’s deliberations were made public on 
August 17. The significant sections of the decree dealt primarily 
with authorization procedures. It provided that requests for legis- 
lative authorization, accompanied by complete accounts of the 

9.La Libre Parole, July 1, 1901, p. 1. 

10. Sharp, Government of the French Republic, p. 308. 

11. Note from the Office of the Vice-President of the Council of State 
to Waldeck-Rousseau, June 18, 1901, in Waldeck-Rousseau Papers, Box 
4611. 
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congregations’ membership and properties, together with their 
organic laws, should be sent to the Ministry of the Interior.** 
Moreover, each religious community seeking authorization would 
be obliged to declare that it recognized the jurisdiction of a bishop 
over its affairs. The bishop in turn was required to affirm that he 
accepted the congregation under his jurisdiction.‘* The minister 
of the interior would solicit from municipal councils and prefects 
opinions whether or not local congregations should be authori- 
zed,!® and then he would prepare and “submit to the legislature 
bills (projets de loi) granting or refusing authorization.”'® 

Publication of the administrative decree excited criticism from 
the cabinet’s adversaries. Le Gaulois, royalist in sympathies, re- 
garded the provisions placing religious orders under episcopal 
supervision as a usurpation of papal authority, since traditionally 
the Catholic regular clergy in every country obeyed orders emana- 
ting directly from Rome. The decree was denounced as an “ag- 
gravation” of the Associations Law.’ La Libre Parole termed 
the decree’s provisions “a most audacious attack upon the rights 
of the Church” and printed a letter allegedly from Cardinal Gotti, 
Roman prefect of the Congregations of Bishops and Regular 
Clergy, condemning the work of the Council of State.’* Le Figaro 

13. Interestingly enough, it was the Council of State that pointed out 
to Waldeck the desirability of having the congregations provide lists of 
membership, property, and statutes (Note from the Office of the Vice- 
President of the Council of State to Waldeck-Rousseau, June 18, 1901, in 
ibid.). 

14. The reasoning behind this point was not entirely clear. Waldeck 
observed that the government did not intend to force bishops to accept 
congregations under their jurisdiction, but later he noted that “once auth- 
orization is accorded, there is an obligation upon the bishop to exercise 
his authority.” Just what the alternatives were if the bishop refused to be 
accountable for a congregation was not stated, but the logical inference 
is that such action would constitute a sort of vote of “no confidence” by 
the bishop, and would jeopardize if not destroy the congregation’s chance 
for authorization (Note of Waldeck-Rousseau, probably early July, 1901, 
in ibid.). 

15.In Waldeck’s view, the opinions of the municipal councils and 
prefects would constitute a gauge of local opinion but would be regarded 
as merely advisory, having the effect neither of veto nor of vote of con- 
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1901, in ibid.). 
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more moderately observed that the decree would increase the dif- 
ficulties attendant upon forming new orders,'® while Le Temps 
waxed indignant at the “abdication of legislative power” which 
allowed the Council of State, a non-representative body, in effect 
to change or add to the scope of a law.”° 

Anticlericals were not entirely pleased with the provisions of 
the decree. Clemenceau saw in it an unwelcome increase in the 
powers of the bishops, who, he wrote, “now dream of command- 
ing the united forces of the whole clerical army.” He observed that 
“{t would be indeed odd if the Waldeck-Rousseau Law should 
have no other effect than that of increasing the number of au- 
thorized congregations.”*! A writer for the newspaper Le Radical 
made the interesting observation that submission of the regular 
clergy to the bishops would place the congregations directly under 
the concordatory clergy. If the state should ever abrogate the 
Concordat (and thereby fulfil a long-cherished project of the 
Radical party) the government would lose every measure of con- 
trol over the orders.** 

Waldeck-Rousseau was quite aware of this problem, and he 
made provision for dealing with it. The Council of State had de- 
bated whether the congregations properly belonged under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior or the Ministry of Cults. 
The council had felt that the Ministry of Cults was the logical 
agency to exercise ultimate jurisdiction. Waldeck emphatically 
rejected this view. He observed that “the Law of July 1, 1901, 
was not intended to recognize a regular clergy” (in addition to a 
secular clergy). Only the Ministry of the Interior, which could 
utilize the police power, possessed the requisite means of surveil- 
lance and enforcement required for dealing with the orders. But 
Waldeck foresaw no real difficulty since it was traditional that the 
minister of the interior also served as minister of cults. In the 
unlikely event that the ministries should be separated, Waldeck 
explicitly stated that the congregations ought to remain under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior: “The congregations 

19. Le Figaro (Paris), August 12, 1901, p. 3. It should be noted that 
both Le Figaro and Le Gaulois obviously knew the terms of the decree 
nearly a week before its official publication. 
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are, sui generis, associations that necessitate a special supervision 
and surveillance,” and the Ministry of the Interior was best 
equipped to provide it. Waldeck maintained that this system 
negated any dangers attendant upon abrogation of the Concordat, 
for even though the Ministry of Cults might cease to exist, the 
Ministry of the Interior would continue to supervise the congre- 
gations.?* 

Though it clouded the horizon of public opinion, the adminis- 
trative decree helped to crystallize the decisions of the unauthor- 
ized communities. Those which had adopted a temporizing policy 
had now to decide which of three unpleasant alternatives they 
would choose. They could request authorization, or disband and 
allow their members to return to the ranks of the secular clergy, 
or keep the congregation intact by removing bodily from France 
to a foreign country. The Vatican proffered little advice on which 
line of action they should pursue. A letter from Pope Leo XIII 
to the superiors of the congregations registered a mild protest 
against the state’s encroachments upon ecclesiastical prerogatives 
and merely enjoined the religious to “imitate your saints, who have 
traveled paths as hard as yours, and keep a firm and dignified 
attitude, without anger; triumph over evil with good. You have the 
Pope and the whole Church with you. Pray with confidence and 
remember Christ’s words: ‘I have conquered the world.’ ”4 

With this moderate advice, Leo prepared the way for Catholic 
acceptance of the Associations Law. He chose to follow the only 
course of action open to a pontiff who had made reconciliation 
with France his chief policy for nearly twenty years. Defiance and 
resistance, coming at this late date, would merely have fanned 
the fires of French anticlericalism. In Catholic France there was a 
dawning awareness in all but the most uncompromising quarters 
that neither the Pope nor any other external agency could do much 
on behalf of the religious orders. The days of papal supremacy 
had perished with the Middle Ages; no longer were interdict and 
excommunication formidable weapons capable of bringing secu- 
lar powers to their knees. Most Frenchmen, nourished on ideas 
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drawn from the eighteenth-century Enlightenment and nineteenth- 
century science, would have had scant regard for Roman anath- 
emas. The only potential weapon that the Church might utilize 
was the force of French public opinion, but in July there seemed 
scant hope of arousing significant protests and demonstrations 
against governmental policy. All citizens assuredly did not enthu- 
siastically approve the cabinet’s anticlerical program, but neither 
did they evidence any inclination to rescue the congregations from 
their impending fate. 

The unauthorized communities were therefore left to resolve 
their distasteful dilemma without being unduly influenced by ex- 
ternal forces. On the one hand, they could acquiesce and submit to 
the authority of the state and the bishops. To do so, however, en- 
tailed more than a tacit recognition of secular authority, for un- 
der the terms of the Concordat, French bishops were nominated 
by the head of state and confirmed by the Vatican. Submission 
to the possible supervision of their affairs by bishops whom some 
regarded as scarcely more than political functionaries*® was too 
galling for many orders to countenance with equanimity. The other 
alternatives of removal to foreign soil or voluntary dissolution 
were scarcely more attractive from their viewpoint. 

It is not necessary to pursue in great detail a narrative de- 
scribing how the French religious orders reached their decisions 
about requesting legislative authorization. A brief summary of 
the actions of some of the major congregations might however be 
instructive in indicating the courses of action generally followed 
by a majority of the religious communities. For some, a decision 
was easily reached after the promulgation of the administrative 
decree, which dashed all hopes for clemency. The Jesuits had 
probably never entertained serious intentions of seeking legisla- 
tive approval, since they were quite aware that a majority of par- 
liamentarians regarded them as the vanguard of the Catholic op- 
position to the Republic. “For reasons of dignity,” as one Jesuit 
put it, the Society of Jesus declined to initiate authorization pro- 
ceedings. Recalling a long tradition of temporary setbacks in 
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France, and taking solace from a historical perspective that af- 
forded them the hope of ultimate triumph over adversity, the Je- 
suits resigned themselves to dissolution or exile. They were 
imitated by the Benedictines, who because of extensive teaching 
activities could no more expect legislative clemency than the Je- 
suits, and by the Franciscans, Marists, and Eudists.?7 

The Dominican Order was the largest and most important of 
the several orders that decided to request authorization.** By early 
September the Dominicans had observed all the preliminary for- 
malities required by the law, and they announced that they “would 
be disposed to abandon teaching and devote themselves exclusive- 
ly to preaching” in order to receive legislative approval.*® Edouard 
Drumont, who desired that all monks should wear martyrs’ robes, 
roundly condemned the Dominicans’ eagerness to submit to gov- 
ernmental supervision.*° The superior of the order replied: “TI 
know that we are condemned in some quarters for having re- 
quested authorization . . . but we prefer death to exile.”*? 

Although most congregations decided upon their respective 
courses of action without much obvious hesitation, considerable 
confusion surrounded the activities of a few. The Carthusian Or- 
der, with its seat at the renowned La Grande Chartreuse near 
Grenoble, provided an interesting example. La Libre Parole was 
chiefly responsible for generating much of the uncertainty concern- 
ing this monastery, which over the years had become more notable 
for its famous liqueur than for its contemplative activity. Dru- 
mont’s paper reported at various times that the congregation would 
depart France immediately after turning over its lucrative indus- 
try to a Jewish syndicate;3? that it would remain in France be- 
cause the government was unwilling to lose so valuable a com- 
mercial asset; that the order’s status was regularized by an old 
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charter that obviated the necessity of seeking new authorization;** 
and finally that the members of the congregation were setting out 
for the frontier after all, baggage in hand, because the government 
refused to honor its charter.2° In the end, none of these accounts 
proved correct; about all that can be said with certainty is that 
in mid-October, long after the expiration of the grace period, 
the Carthusians were still engaged in both contemplation and dis- 
tillation at La Grande Chartreuse and according to some sources, 
planned to stay there until ordered to leave.** 

The congregations were largely ignored by the government 
until September 20, when the Ministry of Justice directed an of- 
ficial circular to public prosecutors throughout France, reminding 
them that the time limit for requesting authorization would ex- 
pire on October 3. The circular specified that the unauthorized 
congregations which had neither dispersed nor requested author- 
ization should be immediately subject to liquidation procedures. 
The circular also requested the prosecution of unauthorized reli- 
gious who headed schools, or who taught in schools administered 
by an authorized order.*? Prosecution of violators was left to the 
Ministry of Justice. Waldeck-Rousseau was averse to the applica- 
tion of force against orders disinclined to obey the law. It could 
scarcely be accounted good politics to make martyrs of the regular 
clergy by calling out troops and police to evict them bodily from 
their convents. All indications pointed to the government’s de- 
sire for a quiet solution of a situation fraught with the potential- 
ity of becoming a most unpleasant business. It is a credit to Wal- 
deck-Rousseau that he did not seek to rush or bring pressure to 
bear on the congregations, to Pope Leo XIII that he coun- 
seled obedience to the law, and to the congregations themselves 
that no untoward incident marred the first phase of the law’s ap- 
plication. As for the French people, if they experienced great dis- 
pleasure with these earliest consequences of the Associations Law, 
they did not express it through acts of violence and resistance. 
Indeed, it might be concluded that the Catholic Church had more 
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cause for concern over public apathy to the fate of the unauthor- 
ized orders than for the loss of the congregations themselves. 

Perhaps Le Temps spoke for the majority of Frenchmen in 
these words inspired by the Jesuits’ departure, but which could 
be applied to all the religious finding it expedient to leave France: 
“They supplied fresh arguments to those who like to contend that 
‘the robe makes the monk’ and that every monk is in a state of re- 
volt against laic society and civil law... . After yesterday [Oc- 
tober 3] there is only one possible opinion: the law is the law; it 
must always be obeyed, regardless of the cost.”** 

During the early phase of the Associations Law’s enforcement, 
the state’s administrative machinery had been held in abeyance. 
The second period of enforcement under Waldeck-Rousseau, from 
October, 1901, through April, 1902, witnessed a gradual increase 
of momentum as various governmental departments charged with 
carrying out the law proceeded with their tasks. On the whole, 
calm prevailed (with a few exceptions to be noted elsewhere) as 
the orders generally maintained their policy of conforming to the 
law. Such sporadic disturbances as occurred were consequent upon 
a vindictive campaign carried on in the antigovernment press. The 
government continued to see to the prosecution of violators of 
the law by the courts. Except for issuing circulars providing for 
secularization of the disbanded monks and warning against the 
participation of the clergy in the election of 1902, Waldeck-Rous- 
seau had little enough to do. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the fires of anticlericalism still 
smoldered among the Radicals and Radical-Socialists—elections, 
after all, were forthcoming in the spring—and fitfully flamed into 
life. Debates arose over the question of suppressing the funds sup- 
porting the concordatory clergy and abrogating the old Falloux 
education law. Here, however, Waldeck’s moderating influence was 
clearly visible, and he succeeded in holding the “priest eaters” 
in check. 

Legal prosecution of religious communities found in violation 
of the Associations Law began shortly after October 3, 1901. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, acting in his dual capacity as minister of the 
interior and of cults, sent the completed list of congregations re- 
questing authorization to the local judicial authorities, who then 
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proceeded against unauthorized establishments that had neither 
requested authorization nor disbanded.*® It is virtually impossible 
to ascertain exactly how many orders had requested authoriza- 
tion for themselves and for their dependent establishments by the 
end of 1901. The Ministry of Cults eventually prepared a statis- 
tical analysis, the results of which were not wholly conclusive. 
Difficulty arose from the fact that the prefects charged with con- 
ducting the official inquiry often confused quite distinct congre- 
gations with similar names, or failed to classify various establish- 
ments properly. Moreover, since no reliable statistics existed for 
the unauthorized orders, it was necessary to start from scratch 
with this tabulation. That confusion should exist on so funda- 
mental a question as the number of congregations to be dealt with 
indicates that the Ministry of Cults must have been very loosely 
administered in the years preceding 1901. 

Bearing in mind that statistics on the religious communities 
represent at best close approximations and at worst little more 
than educated guesses by the Ministry of Cults, the following pic- 
ture emerges: After the passage of the Associations Law, 3 au- 
thorized men’s congregations requested legalization of 44 un- 
authorized dependent establishments, while 61 unauthorized men’s 
congregations requested legal recognition for 1,966 of their es- 
tablishments. One hundred and sixty-one authorized women’s 
congregations requested legalization of 6,369 dependent establish- 
ments, while 393 unauthorized women’s congregations submitted 
dossiers for 1,566 of their establishments.*+ 

If the methods of inquiry adopted by the Ministry of Cults ap- 
peared rather archaic, it is equally true that the religious estab- 
lishments frequently displayed a lack of co-ordination scarcely in 
keeping with their reputation for solidarity. Absence of com- 
munication between the central administration of a congregation 
and its dependent establishments often resulted in legal prosecu- 
tion. In the Department of Aude, for example, where most of the 
congregations were subject to a parent house,‘ the dependent 
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establishments did not even know whether the parent congregation 
had requested authorization on their behalf.** 

Some of this laxity doubtless resulted from confusion about 
the terms of the law. Many legal congregations erroneously as- 
sumed that their own decree of authorization automatically cov- 
ered the dependent houses they had subsequently established. 
They were eventually disabused of this notion. Waldeck prepared 
a circular in December, 1901, notifying the parent houses that 
each of their dependent establishments must be authorized sep- 
arately. To facilitate matters, the deadline for requesting such 
authorization would be extended to January 15, 1902. As a con- 
sequence of this circular, a number of new requests were sub- 
mitted, bringing the total to these staggering proportions: 64 
men’s congregations submitted requests for 2,009 establishments; 
685 women’s congregations requested approval for 11,003 es- 
tablishments, or in total, 749 congregations, 13,012 dependent es- 
tablishments.44 When it is recalled that authorization could be con- 
ferred only by legislative act, the enormity of the task facing Par- 
liament becomes visible. 

The prosecution procedure adopted by the Ministry of Justice 
was simple and direct. After the names of unauthorized congre- 
gations applying for the right to existence became known, munici- 
pal authorities dispatched a justice of the peace to determine if 
the religious who were not seeking authorization had dispersed 
from their convents. If they had departed, the local court ap- 
pointed a liquidator to dispose of the property in accordance with 
the terms of Article 18 of the Associations Law. If it was dis- 
covered that an unauthorized congregation had neither requested 
authorization nor abandoned its house, it was held to be in vio- 
lation of Article 18, and a court order for its immediate dissolu- 
tion was sought and obtained. This classic formula was applied 
without difficulty in most areas.4° Sometimes, however, congre- 
gations decided to contest the dissolution decree. This was the 
case with the Petites Soeurs de l’Assomption in Paris, where the 
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sisters hired an attorney to represent them in their efforts to avoid 
dispersion.*° Such opposition was futile in view of the law’s ex- 
plicit provisions, however, and the Soeurs de l’Assomption, like 
other unauthorized congregations that combatted the dissolution 
decrees, were without fail dissolved.47 

The number of prosecutions for refusal to comply with the 
law was quite small in the period from October, 1901, to April, 
1902. Most of the orders not seeking authorization had already 
dispersed, and their members had gone into exile or into the ranks 
of the secular clergy. In this same period there were even fewer 
actions brought against private persons for infringement of Ar- 
ticles 14 and 17 of the law.‘® A number of prosecutions resulted 
from violations of regulations governing the secularization‘? of 
members of dissolved congregations. Waldeck, as minister of 
cults, had prepared a circular outlining secularization procedures 
in late November, 1901. 

The requirements set forth by Waldeck-Rousseau proved com- 
plex and in some instances burdensome to the regular clergy. 
Nothing, however, demonstrates so graphically the deep-seated 
distrust and suspicion with which the French government viewed 
the Catholic religious orders as the circular prepared by the 
eminently moderate Waldeck-Rousseau. The document, based 
upon a Napoleonic decree, addressed itself to two main consid- 
erations: First, Waldeck categorically declared that secularization 
of a monk must never be accorded in the place where his monas- 
tery was established; he must return to and live in his diocese of 
origin (the diocese in which he had been ordained). This require- 
ment would prevent secularized clerics from remaining at the site 
of the congregation, “thereby enabling the congregation to recon- 
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stitute itself under another form.’ Second, Waldeck decreed that 
unless a congregation had completely dissolved and no longer 
existed, even on foreign soil, its members could not be received back 
into the secular clergy. “A member of an existing congregation,” 
Waldeck wrote, “—regardless of the location to which it has re- 
moved—cannot be admitted into the parochial clergy. Therefore, 
the secularization of a member of the Society of Jesus is unac- 
ceptable, even though this congregation no longer exists in 
France. . . .” The prefects were admonished to investigate care- 
fully the credentials presented by monks and nuns seeking secular- 
ization; it was especially important to verify that they had been 
ordained in France by a qualified prelate.°° Waldeck later ap- 
pended yet another stipulation to the secularization requirements. 
He announced in the Chamber of Deputies that a monk would not 
be accorded secularization unless the bishop of his diocese could 
demonstrate that additions to the parochial clergy were needed 
and could be effectively employed.®' Two considerations prompted 
this ruling: (1) secularized monks accepted into the diocesan 
clergy would swell the government’s ecclesiastical payroll, and 
(2) there was a danger that the former monks might receive pre- 
ferment over the established secular clergy.*? 

These provisions seemed little short of draconic. To Wal- 
deck’s thinking, however, they were justified by past experience 
and by the nature of the religious orders themselves. He noted in 
a letter to the minister of justice that though the members of 
many illegal congregations had removed to foreign soil, some had 
remained in France and in many instances continued to live in 
small groups of two or three. This situation was contrary to the 
intent of the Associations Law, Waldeck declared, for “though 
officially dispersed, the monks may yet be submitted to the same 
rule, pursue the same object, and play the same role in the state” 
as when their congregation had been housed under a single roof. 
The same was true of an order that had moved its headquarters to 
another country: “If the order’s members continue to live in 
France .. . and exercise the ministry, then that congregation still 
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exists in France, despite the law. . . . If former members of a con- 
gregation continue to exercise their functions, even though they 
are dispersed, the congregation has not truly ceased to exist.”°* 

Waldeck-Rousseau observed when he prepared the secular- 
ization circular that “the fact of having belonged to an unauthor- 
ized congregation does not create a sort of ‘diminuti capitas’ in 
regard to the ex-monk, and does not bar him forever from all 
ecclesiastic life in the parishes. . . .”°* Yet the strictures imposed 
upon a secularized monk came very close to doing exactly that. 
The former monk found his sphere of movement and action se- 
verely circumscribed. He was denied a choice of where he might 
live and work. He was not allowed to teach, and he might not 
preach outside his diocese of origin. Moreover, he found himself 
subjected to a distasteful supervision by bishop and prefect alike. 
These considerations, taken in conjunction with the formidable dif- 
ficulties placed in the way of the monk who applied for seculariza- 
tion, gave Waldeck’s words a rather hollow ring. 

The general unpopularity of the secularization requirements 
with the regular clergy occasioned numerous prosecutions in late 
1901 and early 1902. While it is not necessary to consider these 
cases in detail, it is revealing to note that the most frequent causes 
of the legal action brought against religious were preaching out- 
side the prescribed diocese,®* teaching without having been prop- 
erly secularized (this was especially the case with Jesuits),°® and 
illegally living together after the dispersal of their congregation.°7 

It is also interesting to note that in numerous cases the Min- 
istry of Cults refused to allow the secularization of members of the 
regular clergy. Official reasons ranged from the monk’s having been 
ordained abroad, or having been a member of an “international 
congregation” still in existence, or having belonged to an order 
with a foreign superior, or, as in the case of a former Assumption- 
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ist, having participated in “one of the most intransigent congre- 
gations” opposed to the Republic.** 

Restrictive as they were, the rules governing secularization 
were grounded in French administrative tradition, and in general 
followed Waldeck’s legalistic conception of the proper conduct of 
church-state relations. M. Dumay, the director of cults, concisely 
expressed the administrative viewpoint when he wrote regarding 
his refusal to accept the secularization of a former Assumption- 
ist: “The seminaries . . . being the sole institutions recognized by 
our concordatory pact to assure the recruitment of the clergy, I 
cannot agree that the parochial ministry be exercised, under the 
aegis of our ecclesiastical legislation, by a priest trained and or- 
dained in an establishment the legal existence of which is not 
recognized.”°® 

While many religious were individually enduring the tribula- 
tions of secularization, another trial for the orders was approach- 
ing as municipal councils throughout France began debating 
whether the congregations in their areas should receive authoriza- 
tion. Waldeck had not bound the government to regard the coun- 
cils’ decisions as anything more than advisory opinions, but it was 
thought that their views might be taken as a yardstick of sorts for 
gauging the congregations’ popularity with the organs of local 
government—and indirectly with the populace—in their respec- 
tive areas. The tone of the councils’ reports reflected that mani- 
fested by the parliamentary Radicals and Socialists.°° Throughout 
France, teaching congregations only rarely succeeded in gaining 
the councils’ approval; this fact constitutes a rather significant 
commentary upon the attitude of the local politicians—even con- 
servative ones—toward clerical education. On the other hand, 
charitable congregations were often favored by the same councils 
that disapproved of teaching establishments. Nursing congrega- 
tions in particular had relatively little difficulty in gaining a vote 
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of confidence.*! The Gallic reputation for gallantry and deference 
to the weaker sex was scarcely enhanced by the results of the 
councils’ deliberations, for there was no hesitation about recom- 
mending the dissolution of women’s congregations that were not 
thought to be useful. Those nuns and sisters who devoted them- 
selves to charitable works and to nursing might expect a favorable 
hearing, but the women’s teaching congregations fared no better 
than the men’s. The Soeurs de St. Vincent de Paul were especially 
unfortunate.®? 

There were exceptions to these general tendencies, even in the 
troubled domain of education. In certain regions where clerical 
schools were the only ones or were the best available, or where 
local authorities were unwilling or unable to provide education if 
the clerical institutions should be closed, the teaching congrega- 
tions’ requests were sometimes favorably received.® Conversely, 
the charitable communities did not enjoy universal approbation, 
even in areas where anticlericalism was not rampant. Sometimes 
the contemplative congregations received short shrift, on the 
grounds that they were of no public benefit. 

Just as certain speakers had predicted in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Article 17 of the Associations Law proved to be respon- 
sible for the prosecution of a significant number of private citizens 
designated as “interposed persons.” It often happened that the 
properties occupied by an unauthorized congregation belonged to 
sociétés civiles anonymes (limited liability companies) which either 
rented the property to the religious or allowed them free tenure. 
The Jesuits had early announced that, governmental statistics 
notwithstanding, they possessed no property in France but occu- 
pied their houses as guests of the actual owners.®° As time passed 
and liquidation procedures were initiated on a large scale, it ap- 
peared that this situation applied to many other unauthorized 
groups. When the official charged with padlocking abandoned 
buildings proceeded to execute his duty, he was often met by a 
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caretaker or by a member of the proprietary company who pro- 
tested the sealing of the property.*° If ownership of the property 
by the laic association could be proved, and if it was demon- 
strated that none of the association’s members belonged to the 
congregation in question, the seals were removed.*” Conversely, 
should it be established that the limited liability company’s mem- 
bership included even one of the religious who had occupied the 
property, prosecution followed for violation of Article 17. 
Ultimately over a hundred companies were charged with violation 
of Article17. La Libre Parole reported in mid-March, 1902, that 
110 associations renting or loaning property to unauthorized re- 
ligious orders would face legal action.*® The properties in question 
were padlocked on March 20.7° 

If the unauthorized monks and nuns electing to remain in 
France to try their hands with the unpredictable Chamber of 
Deputies had concluded in January, 1902, that they already faced 
a situation of unparalleled complexity and uncertainty, if they 
believed that the government already exercised over their affairs 
a supervision that approximated tyranny, if, finally, they thought 
that the bureaucratic channels were already so clogged with the 
red tape of authorization procedures, secularization procedures, 
and prosecution of intermediaries that further aggravations simply 
could not be imagined, they were shortly to be undeceived. In 
February, Waldeck-Rousseau drew up a circular letter to the pre- 
fects, calling their attention to an advisory opinion rendered by 
the Council of State on January 23, 1902, to the effect that ‘“‘schools 
in which instruction is given by members of religious orders con- 
stitute establishments of the orders, regardless of who may be 
the owner or lessee of the school, and regardless of the method 
of paying the teaching personnel.” The prefects were instructed to 
make this ruling known to the superiors of congregations whose 
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members found themselves in such situations and to point out 
that these members must be recalled from their duties; otherwise, 
the superior must formulate a request for the authorization of the 
school.” In short, in the eyes of the French government, a school 
employing even a single religious was legally a dependent estab- 
lishment of the congregation to which that religious belonged, 
whether or not there was any other connection. A more sweeping 
generalization cannot be readily imagined. 

The Council of State’s opinion aroused a protest from Abbé 
Gayraud, who wrote Waldeck-Rousseau on this subject in late 
January, observing that the ruling constituted “a serious threat to 
Catholic liberty of education.”’* The religious orders, however, 
raised little outcry against this latest in a series of tribulations, and 
in the six weeks following the issuance of Waldeck’s circular, a 
great many formulated the requisite demands.”* 

It had become apparent as early as October, 1901, that Par- 
liament would not have an opportunity to begin considering the 
orders’ requests for authorization until the following spring, 
owing to the fact that a vast amount of preliminary work must 
first be accomplished by the ministries of Interior and Cults. More- 
over, since the municipal councils’ reports had to be evaluated, 
along with documents submitted by prefects and diocesan authori- 
ties, it was more or less understood that the subject would not be 
broached in the Chamber of Deputies until after the general elec- 
tion slated for March, 1902. The election would be regarded as a 
gauge of public reaction to the anticlerical measures already en- 
acted, and would at the same time indicate a future course of ac- 
tion to the government.“* It must not be assumed, however, that 
anticlericalism had become entirely dormant in the precincts of the 
Palais Bourbon. The Radical and Radical-Socialist deputies had 
returned refreshed after the summer’s adjournment, ready to pur- 
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sue their anticlerical campaign with fierce pronunciamentos and 
vigorous, if not always significant, deeds. Even before Parliament 
reconvened on October 22, the Budget Commission, now come 
under the control of the Radical party, had voted that no further 
appropriatons be made for payment of the clergy.’° “This action 
scarcely possesses the charm of the unexpected,” grumbled Le 
Temps. Momentarily abandoning its cherished project of luring 
the Radicals away from the Socialists and into the Progressist 
camp, the newspaper primly rebuked the anticlericals: “It is one 
of the traits of the Radical party to love vain and showy manifes- 
tations. Such a weakness is scarcely worthy of serious politi- 
cians. 7"° 

Scorning the disapproval of the moderates, the Radicals, abetted 
by the Socialists, made their “vain and showy manifestation” in 
December. Alexandre Zévaés and Camille Pelletan, two of the 
fieriest anticlericals in the Chamber, advocated total suppression 
of ecclesiastical funds. Zévaés held that the Associations Law 
had already proven ineffective in handling the regular clergy; sin- 
ister monkish forms still lurked in every shadow. “Are we,” he 
thundered, “also going to refuse to strike the secular clergy, which 
is within our grasp? Are we, impotent and resigned, going to as- 
sist the plots against the public schools and republican institu- 
tions?’ Pelletan, a member of the Budget Commission, seconded 
his colleague with the assertion that in paying the clergy’s salary, 
“the state finds itself in the paradoxical position of subsidizing the 
war directed against it.” The Concordat benefited only the Church, 
giving it the material support of a guaranteed revenue, as well as 
the psychological support of state sanction. Compared to these 
advantages, the state’s privilege of nominating bishops and some 
of the curés hardly seemed adequate compensation.7® 
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To no one’s surprise,*® Waldeck-Rousseau requested that the 
ecclesiastical appropriation be restored. He denied Pelletan’s as- 
sertion that the right of nomination was a negligible power. Then 
the Premier developed the thesis that freeing the Church from 
all dependence upon the state would render it infinitely more 
menacing. Separation of church and state—implicit in Pelletan’s 
argument—would be equivalent to “destroying the only check 
hitherto imposed upon the Church’s ambitious and often usurp- 
ing ardor.”*° Because of his dependence upon their support, Wal- 
deck could not brusquely announce to his Radical allies that he 
refused to countenance their proposal. Instead, he resorted to a 
political strategem, noting that the six months remaining before 
adjournment scarcely provided sufficient time for serious consider- 
ation of so weighty a question. At his request, the report on ec- 
clesiastical appropriations was sent back to the Budget Commis- 
sion, where it disappeared amid the intricacies of maneuver and 
intrigue and was not heard of again.*t The debate on the eccle- 
siastical budget had excited little comment in the press, where the 
general consensus was that the whole affair had been a political 
ploy by the Radicals, who were merely assembling their anticleri- 
cal armament in preparation for the spring’s electoral cam- 
paign.®? 

In concluding this summary of Waldeck’s enforcement of the 
Associations Law it should first be noted that the period from 
July, 1901, to March, 1902, was characterized by general tran- 
quillity. Public manifestations on behalf of the congregations did 
not occur except in a few areas. The most prolonged agitation 
centered around the imminent dissolution of La Grande Char- 
treuse; “dissatisfaction” was reported in localities where the mon- 
astery operated charitable establishments.*? Bishop Henry of 
Grenoble came to Paris in order to impress upon Waldeck the 
congregation’s value to the entire region, but the Premier was 
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not in town on that occasion.** In mid-September, the glasswork- 
ers of St. Galonier, who made the bottles that held the Carthu- 
sians’ renowned product, sent Waldeck a note in which they com- 
plained that the order’s dissolution would throw them out of 
work.®> Still later a petition addressed to the superior of La Grande 
Chartreuse, enjoining him to request authorization, reportedly ob- 
tained forty thousand signatures.*® 

Elsewhere there were sporadic manifestations of sympathy for 
certain orders. These took the form of petitions of protest ad- 
dressed to Waldeck-Rousseau,*? or of public demonstrations and 
cheers for the monks as they left their monasteries for the last 
time.** Sometimes popular hostility was aroused when liquidation 
proceedings were instituted; occasionally police protection was 
required in order for abandoned property to be padlocked.** The 
only protest movement aspiring to national proportions was an 
attempt to organize in November, 1901, a “League of French 
Women,” whose goal it would be to condemn “socialism, interna- 
tionalism, and above all, sectarianism.”®° Since nothing more was 
reported concerning this league, it may be assumed that the plan 
collapsed before it advanced beyond the conceptual stage. 

The evidence suggests that during the period in which he was 
responsible for enforcing the Associations Law, Waldeck-Rous- 
seau remained faithful to the philosophy that had animated his 
anticlerical program: a philosophy dictating that precedent, rather 
than passion, ought to constitute the basis for governmental policy. 
There is perhaps justification for contending that some of Wal- 
deck’s views were too narrow or excessively legalistic. The way 
he chose to define monastic establishments, for example, or the 
formidable procedure he established for conferring secularization 
helps to lend credence to his critics’ claims that he aggravated an 
already complex and delicate situation. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that Waldeck scrupulously adhered to his practice of work- 
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ing out solidly legalistic methods for dealing with the congrega- 
tions. Each of his policy decisions was grounded in legal and ad- 
ministrative tradition; he did not innovate arbitrarily. His circu- 
lars and instructions to prefects indicate that he was motivated by 
a genuine conviction that certain religious communities did indeed 
constitute a menace to laic society and to the Republic. In this 
light, it is easier to appreciate his attempts to seal the loopholes 
by means of which certain orders had long escaped governmental 
supervision. 

Waldeck does not seem to have been motivated by meanness 
of spirit, or by conscious malice toward the Church and its con- 
gregations. His interpretation and enforcement of the Associa- 
tions Law was firm, but scarcely draconic. He knew that even- 
tually a line must be drawn between anticlerical theory and the 
actual implementation of an anticlerical program. Waldeck was 
restrained from a policy of persecution by personal conviction 
and by political sagacity, and his insistence upon following legal 
precedents prevented the charge of persecution from being leveled 
by all except his most bitter opponents. As the new year opened, 
Waldeck could look back upon two and one-half years of em- 
ploying moderation as a program of government during one of 
the most critical periods of modern French history. Perhaps he 
drew encouragement from the fact that political calm had returned 
to France during his administration and that his anticlerical pro- 
gram, though controversial, had not stimulated violence or overt 
hostility. To be sure, the absence of riots and demonstrations 
could be construed as conferring only the most negative kind of 
approbation; but the fact that the average Frenchman was not pre- 
pared to defend the congregations at the expense of defying the 
government must have been of some comfort to the Premier as he 
looked ahead to the troubled electoral waters in the spring of 
1902. 
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Chapter five. The diplomatic scene, 1899-1902: 
growing tensions 


The Concordat of 1801 had been negotiated in the interest of 
guaranteeing friendly relations between the French state and the 
Roman Catholic Church, and for a century it had fulfilled its 
purpose with varying degrees of success. The existence of the 
concordatory pact had acquired troublesome ramifications after 
a hundred years, however, and perhaps most troublesome of all 
was the fact that French domestic legislation, when it affected the 
Church or the exercise of public worship in any way, nearly al- 
ways became a diplomatic issue. The Associations Law provides 
a case in point. As was customary with states enjoying concorda- 
tory status, France maintained an embassy to the Vatican, and the 
Pope was represented in France by a nuncio. Relations between 
France and the Holy See, though seldom completely free of ten- 
sions, had been on the whole quite good since the early 1880's. 
The Associations Law, coming hard on the heels of the Dreyfus 
Affair, was destined to become a diplomatic issue of the first mag- 
nitude, and eventually the resurgent anticlericalism that had in- 
spired this legislation severely strained relations between France 
and the Vatican. 

When Waldeck-Rousseau came to power in 1899, France’s 
relations with the papacy were still suffused with the sunset glow 
of the Ralliement. The Ralliement had been officially inaugurated 
in 1885 when, at the direct behest of Pope Leo XIII, the pres- 
tigious Cardinal Lavigerie of Algeria proposed a toast to the Third 
Republic, thereby signaling that in the eyes of the Holy See the 
time had come when better relations between the Church and 
her “eldest daughter” were not merely desirable, but feasible. The 
papacy’s new conciliatory attitude was inspired by Leo XIII and 
implemented by his secretary of state, Cardinal Rampolla. The 
Ralliement amounted to a command from the Pope to French 
Catholics to abandon their opposition to the Third Republic, to 
accept democratic, republican institutions, and to disentangle 
themselves from the decaying royalist cause. It has already been 
noted that the new policy was not attractive to ultraconservative 
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Catholic elements within France, and Leo’s frank admiration for 
things French did not receive unanimous approval in some Vatican 
circles. Since to attack the Pope directly was unthinkable, it was 
upon Cardinal Rampolla that most of the opprobrium fell. The 
Cardinal had enemies in both Rome and Paris, and plots to un- 
seat him were occasionally reported.1 

The fanfare that accompanied the launching of the Ralliement 
has generally served to obscure the fact that the foundations for co- 
operation between the Church and the Republic were being pre- 
pared in the early 1880's, during the administration of that avowed 
anticlerical, Jules Ferry. In view of the European diplomatic scene 
following the Franco-Prussian War, it is not difficult to compre- 
hend why France and the Vatican should seek better relations. 
Thanks to the subtleties of Bismarckian diplomacy, the Third Re- 
public found itself virtually friendless after 1871. The Church too 
was suffering from bruised pride, for the new Italian kingdom, in 
acquiring Rome as a consequence of the Franco-Prussian War, 
had deprived the Pope of his temporal sovereignty and thereby 
won the bitter enmity of the Vatican. The Kulturkampf in Ger- 
many strained that nation’s relations with Rome. With the acces- 
sion of Leo XIII in 1878, the way was opened for a détente be- 
tween France and the Vatican, and the two wounded powers 
moved slowly toward each other. 

The road to better understanding was neither smooth nor 
straight. There were many points of potential conflict and ample 
room for misunderstanding between two powers jealous of their 
prerogatives and fearful of creating the impression that a concilia- 
tory attitude might be interpreted as a sign of weakness. But the 
obstacles, if not removed, were conveniently ignored, and in the 
1880’s an improvement in church-state relations was visible. 
Though Pope Leo XIII deserves much of the credit for the détente 
it is apparent that without a sympathetic response from French 
republican leaders, Leo’s efforts would have been wasted. 

The evidence suggests that France’s concern for its colonial 
holdings and alarm over possible threats to its influence within the 
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French Protectorate in the Near and Far East were factors of con- 
siderable weight in leading republican politicians to welcome a rap- 
prochement with the Church. As early as 1883 the Quai d’Orsay 
was becoming suspicious of Italy’s attempt to expand its influence 
at Constantinople and in the Orient.? Two years later, it was the 
Chinese government that was causing concern in Paris; Peking 
attempted to remove the Catholic missions in China from French 
supervision, requesting that these missions be placed under the 
control of a papal nuncio. China, in return, would send an ac- 
credited representative to the Vatican. This proposal was viewed 
most unfavorably at the Quai d’Orsay. The foreign minister wrote 
that “such an eventuality could not leave us indifferent . . .,” and 
noted that France’s ambassador to the Vatican had been warned 
to be on his guard against possible threats to France’s role in the 
Orient. In 1886, Great Britain excited the suspicions of ever- 
watchful French observers in the Far East. An English Catholic 
clergyman revived the proposal that direct relations be established 
between the Imperial Chinese Court and the Vatican. Count 
Béhaine, French ambassador to the Holy See, was instructed to 
counteract this “manifest threat to French interests in the Far 
East.” Béhaine reported that the Pope had denied any thought of 
removing France from its traditional role of protector of Catholic 
missions in China.t While thus busily engaged in thwarting these 
real or imagined Anglo-Italian threats to France’s foreign influ- 
ence and prestige, the Quai d’Orsay was equally concerned lest 
Germany or Austria succeed in gaining a toehold in the important 
field of Catholic missions in the Orient. Count Béhaine noted 
that these two powers were preparing sinister moves in China and 
warned of “the danger to our prestige that might result from this 
general movement.”° 

While it would be repetitious as well as tedious to compile a 
catalogue of such threats—similar reports occur throughout the 
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1880’s and 1890’s*—the following conclusion may be drawn: 
responsible officials in France did indeed view the French Catholic 
teaching and preaching missions around the world as significant 
contributors to French influence. The attitude of the Quai d’Orsay 
was that France should take care to preserve the advantages that 
accrued to it through the work of the Catholic missions. It requires 
no great stretch of the imagination to see that here was reason 
enough for an interest in improving relations with the Vatican. 

The correspondence that passed between Paris and Rome in 
the 1880’s indicates that relations were seldom severely strained 
during this period. Indeed, the most arresting fact illustrated by 
these documents is the use of compromise and negotiation by both 
parties in the interest of achieving and maintaining a sympathetic 
understanding. Consequently, troublesome issues were generally 
settled before they assumed major proportions. 

This era of good feeling did not end with the change of gov- 
ernments in France but persisted throughout the late 1880’s and 
into the 1890’s. Ambassador Béhaine reported on the occasion of 
Leo XIII’s Golden Jubilee in 1888 that French prelates in Rome 
seemed convinced that real peace was possible between church 
and state. Furthermore, the Ambassador noted, the French hier- 
archy appeared resolved henceforth to avoid all acts that might 
be construed as attempts to interfere in political questions. Bé- 
haine concluded by observing that “if this philosophy indeed comes 
to prevail in France, we shall certainly be indebted to the fortunate 
influence that the Pope and the Cardinal Secretary of State have 
exercised over our prelates.” 

Thus the way was prepared for the official inauguration of 
the Ralliement, signaled by Cardinal Lavigerie’s toast to the Re- 
public. Preliminary reactions were encouraging; the Bishop of 
Nancy stated that most of his colleagues would “willingly rally to 
republican institutions, although all cannot express themselves as 
clearly as Cardinal Lavigerie, without exposing themselves to local 
difficulties within their dioceses.”* In 1897 Leo found it expedient 
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once again to summon French Catholics to a firmer commitment 
to republican institutions. An official communiqué from the Vat- 
ican urged Catholics in France to “obedience to the established 
forms of power. . . . He [Leo XIII] repeated that they should not 
directly or indirectly combat the government of the Republic, but 
that they should, placing themselves upon the constitutional ter- 
rain, be inspired by sentiments for safeguarding the interests of 
morality and religion.”® 

In the troubled year of 1899, the Vatican expressed sympathy 
for President Loubet after the outrage at Auteuil, and the French 
ambassador, M. Nisard, reported that Cardinal Rampolla was 
much agitated by the ensuing cabinet crisis.1° Then, in an audience 
with Nisard, Leo XIII went to unprecedented lengths in review- 
ing the bases for co-operation between France and the Vatican. 
The Pope revealed that it was difficult for the Holy See to place 
much confidence in Germany because of that country’s association 
with the despised Italian kingdom in the Triple Alliance. “What is 
going on across the Tiber,” Leo said, “shows that only dependence 
and humiliation are to be expected from that side.” He concluded 
by remarking upon the necessity of “maintaining the union be- 
tween France and the Vatican, who are called upon to render 
each other mutual services. Is not France the right arm of the 
Church?”!! This papal expression of hopes for continued good 
relations, coming just after the unpleasant events that had brought 
Waldeck-Rousseau to power, was destined to be among the last 
evidences of a rapidly fading period of good relations between 
France and Rome. In the wake of the Dreyfus Affair and the 
enactment of the Associations Law, the diplomatic channels be- 
tween Paris and the Holy See would carry an increasingly large 
burden of correspondence that reflected ever mounting tension 
and gave rise to pessimism about the future of church-state rela- 
tions. The era of good feeling was at an end. 
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Waldeck-Rousseau had been in office little more than three 
months when Cardinal Rampolla first evidenced concern over the 
apparent resurgence of anticlericalism in French politics. The Bud- 
get Commission had just voted to suppress the ecclesiastical ap- 
propriation (Budget des Cultes), but the Cardinal Secretary of 
State professed little alarm at this time-honored gesture. In an 
interview with M. de Navenne, the French chargé d’affaires at the 
Vatican, Rampolla stated that “we know too well the sentiments 
of your government, and particularly of M. Delcassé, to take a 
tragic view of all this.”1” When he brought up recent press criti- 
cisms of the religious communities, however, the Cardinal indi- 
cated that he feared that a major anticlerical storm might be in 
the offing. He observed that the congregations wished nothing ex- 
cept to live in peace with the state; the latter, however, had never 
shown them the slightest sympathy. Rampolla found this odd in 
view of the fact that there was no difference between the religious 
in France and those who manned the foreign missions whose work 
the government professed to value.1% 

Shortly after this interview, Rampolla again registered his 
concern for the welfare of the Church in France. The Associations 
Bill had only recently been introduced in Parliament, and Ram- 
polla stated that both he and the Pope were discouraged by this 
event. Nisard, recently returned to Rome after a sojourn in 
France, and therefore presumably in a position to speak with 
authority, attempted to reassure the Cardinal: “I replied that 

. . the government was obliged to take measures necessary to 
the defense of republican institutions . . . but that the government 
in no way intended to abandon France’s traditional policies to- 
ward the Vatican.” 

Rampolla did not find this declaration wholly reassuring, and 
he warned that the Pope could not “remain indifferent to bills or 
acts which must result in a more or less direct attack upon so 
considerable a part of the interests in his charge.”!® The year 1899 
thus closed upon a not altogether happy note. Though both Paris 
and Rome still found it politic to behave as though no cloud had 
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arisen to cast a shadow upon their good relations, the diplomatic 
correspondence makes it clear that the French government had 
been less than perfectly candid about its intentions in regard to 
the Associations Bill, and that the Holy See, justifiably alarmed by 
the changing temper observable in France, was hardening its own 
position. Events of 1900 would administer further shocks to the 
lines of diplomatic communication. 

The new year had scarcely begun when the government opened 
its prosecution of the Assumptionists. This affair immediately 
caused further difficulties in French relations with the Holy See. 
In mid-January, reports circulated in Rome to the effect that the 
Congregation of Ecclesiastical Affairs, one of the governing organs 
of the Church, had become sufficiently disturbed to occupy itself 
with the religious situation in France. It was rumored that appeals 
from French Catholics calling upon Leo XIII to intervene on be- 
half of the religious communities would result in a personal letter 
from the Pope to President Loubet.'° The Quai d’Orsay took little 
notice of these Roman rumors, probably because it was preoccu- 
pied with the implications of the visit Cardinal Richard had just 
paid the Assumptionists. On orders from Waldeck-Rousseau, Del- 
cassé instructed Nisard to make it immediately known to Ram- 
polla that unpleasant consequences might be expected unless the 
Pope used his influence to discourage further demonstrations on 
the part of the episcopacy.’ 

It will be recalled that the dispersion of the Assumptionists 
resulted in the suspension of the salaries of certain bishops who 
sympathized too warmly with them. In notifying Delcass¢ of the 
suspensions, Waldeck-Rousseau requested that these measures be 
reported to Rampolla with an admonition that “renewal of such 
agitation would gravely imperil the concordatory pact... .”18 In 
response, the Cardinal Secretary of State agreed that nothing was 
more contrary to the Pope’s wishes than that the clergy should 
become embroiled in political questions. Nevertheless, Rampolla 
continued, the Pope was “painfully affected by the severe measures 
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taken against the bishops, especially since these measures came in 
conjunction with a campaign directed against the religious or- 
ders.”!® Rampolla personally objected to the suspension of salaries 
on the grounds that the antirepublican agitation came from a very 
small minority of the episcopacy, and the government did not 
appear to appreciate the successful measures taken by the Pope 
in restoring calm to the vast majority. Rampolla concluded: “If 
the government must engage in such severities and persecutions, 
the time will come when the Holy Father, despite his sentiments in 
regard to France, can no longer allow personal preferences to 
come before his duties as Head of the Church.”2° 

Papal alarm notwithstanding, Waldeck was prepared to pur- 
sue his campaign against offending prelates a step further. Not 
content with merely depriving the bishops of their salaries, the 
government entertained serious ideas of securing their deposition. 
Delcassé wrote at length to Nisard about an interview he had had 
with the nuncio, Mgr. Lorenzelli, on the possibility of deposing 
the most determined ecclesiastical opponents of the Republic. 
Delcassé had pointed out that such action would serve much- 
needed notice upon “intemperate prelates.” In addition, it seemed 
expedient for the government to act quickly in this matter; other- 
wise the Chamber of Deputies might seize the initiative and im- 
pose even more stringent sanctions. Delcassé had given Mgr. Lo- 
renzelli to understand that the deposition of several obnoxious 
prelates was “a necessary political gesture for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon Parliament the fact that the government was not 
remiss in its duty.”*! Since the Nuncio had registered no serious 
objection to these observations, the Foreign Minister was em- 
boldened to instruct Nisard to broach this delicate question to 
Cardinal Rampolla.*? This despite the Cardinal’s obvious state of 
mind on the question of the bishops’ salaries. 

Despite misgivings, Nisard carried out his instructions and saw 
Rampolla on February 26. After the interview, Nisard got off a 
hasty telegram to Paris, reporting: “My fears concerning the Nun- 
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cio’s optimism were only too well founded. Cardinal Rampolla’s 
own words were: ‘I shall not speak to the Pope of this démarche. 
He is to receive you in audience on March 6; you may speak to 
him of the French government’s demands and know his reply.’ ”*° 
In a full report that he sent two days later, Nisard suggested that 
Mgr. Lorenzelli had not fully understood the import of Delcasse’s 
suggestion, or else had not bothered to report it to Rampolla, for 
the latter was quite taken aback when Nisard broached the sub- 
ject to him. Cardinal Rampolla unhesitatingly blamed currently 
strained relations upon the unilateral procedure followed by the 
government in disciplining the bishops and suggested that if the 
French government had seen fit to negotiate with the Vatican be- 
fore initiating its proceedings, many difficulties might have been 
avoided.2 A few days after the unpleasant interview described 
above, there were rumors in Rome about the imminent retirement 
of Cardinal Rampolla as a consequence of the failure of the policy 
of conciliation with France. Nisard placed no value upon these 
reports.”° 

Rampolla’s firm stand in opposition to the deposition of bis- 
hops achieved its purpose, for the government abandoned the 
project altogether and it was not revived during Waldeck’s ad- 
ministration. Nisard was granted an audience with Leo XIII on 
March 8, and carefully refrained from mentioning the question of 
deposition. The Pope in turn did not evidence that he was cog- 
nizant of the government’s project. Leo merely reminded Nisard 
of the productive work that he as Pope had undertaken on France’s 
behalf. He had worked for the unity of all Frenchmen, so vital 
to France at a time when the nation was everywhere challenged 
by German competition. The Pope warned that the government’s 
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anticlerical policies would prove conducive to internal disunity 
rather than to solidarity, and a menace not merely to the regular 
clergy but to the episcopacy as well.*6 

On June 8, 1900, the Trouillot Commission produced its 
version of the Associations Bill, and for the first time the temper 
of French anticlerical opinion could be accurately gauged. The 
Vatican’s reaction was immediate. Cardinal Rampolla, in an inter- 
view with the French Ambassador, made a thinly veiled threat 
that the Vatican might be obliged to reappraise its pro-French 
policies if the French government persisted in its present attitude. 
He suggested the opening of negotiations in order to secure a bet- 
ter understanding. Rampolla stated that “we are ready to hear the 
French government if it wishes to propose modifications in the 
existing state of affairs. Why not broach to us through diplomatic 
channels possible reforms, rather than undertaking unilateral mea- 
sures destined to arouse our protests??? 

Little else of significance occurred on the diplomatic scene 
throughout the summer and fall of 1900, but as the year closed, 
there could be little doubt that in Rome the prospects for improv- 
ing relations with France were viewed with pessimism. The posi- 
tion in which the Pope found himself after the apparent failure of 
his conciliatory policies was also becoming more untenable. In 
November, Nisard reported on the twenty-five thousand French 
pilgrims who had made their way to Rome in observance of the 
Papal Jubilee. The old nobility was conspicuous by its absence, 
as were representatives of the haute bourgeoisie. Few Catholic 
parliamentary chiefs had requested audiences with the Pope. Ni- 
sard interpreted these developments as an attempt on the part of 
conservative French Catholics to show their displeasure at the 
Pope’s policies by “placing the Holy Father in quarantine.” The 
Associations Bill too was occasioning increased concern in Rome. 
In December, Nisard told Delcassé that “Cardinal Rampolla’s 
language daily displays a graver character, worthy of your atten- 
tion.” In a recent interview, the Secretary of State had concluded 
by asserting: “There is complete self-deception in France if the 
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tolerance of the Holy See is taken for granted in the eventuality of 
action being directed against the Church.”2® Nisard further noted 
that the Pope was being urged to make a statement about the up- 
coming associations debate in the French Parliament. The Ambas- 
sador believed that the Pope would be forced to speak out even- 
tually because of his position as head of the Church.*° In the last 
audience granted Nisard in 1900, Leo XIII spoke briefly about 
the threat posed to the religious communities and viewed the 
question from the much broader perspective of human rights: 
“How can one be deceived about the nature of the effects of 
measures taken against the congregations, those essential organs 
of religious life, against freedom of education, and against that 
most sacred of all freedoms, liberty of conscience?”*! Perhaps 
Leo would indeed be led to protest publicly as the Associations Bill 
moved through Parliament in the months ahead. 

The parliamentary debates were followed with great interest 
in Rome. Nisard reported that all of his current conversations with 
Cardinal Rampolla concluded with references to the probable 
effects of the proposed legislation. The Cardinal indicated re- 
peatedly that Leo XIII was much affected by the government’s 
attitude; it was the general consensus that the Vatican was re- 
ceiving a poor return on its conciliatory policies. Rampolla also 
observed that “our traditional adversaries and rivals’”—Britain 
and Germany—were displaying a growing intimacy since Queen 
Victoria’s death and that this seemed ample justification for closer 
ties between France and the Holy See.** 

In late February, 1901, Nisard was granted an audience with 
the Pope. The Ambassador reported that Leo had spoken exclu- 
sively about the debates in Parliament. The Pope expressed dis- 
couragement over the apparent temper of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties: “He seemed to have no illusions about the results of the final 
vote. . . . He especially mentioned the Jesuits, thereby revealing 
the source of the pressure presently exercised upon the Holy 
See.”83 Ag discussion on the bill continued, Cardinal Rampolla 
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waxed more critical in his observations. He stated bluntly that the 
modifications effected in the bill during the debates had resulted in 
making its provisions more stringent. When Nisard agreed and 
Suggested that this fact demonstrated the difficulties the cabinet 
Was experiencing in controlling its majority, Rampolla sharply 
retorted that “the government, save for rare exceptions, did not 
hesitate to rally to these radical tendencies instead of combating 
them; it was actually more and more the Associations Commis- 
sion’s bill that was under discussion.”34 The Pope was especially 
alarmed over the education provisions of the bill, regarding them 
as an infringement of the Church’s rights in this field.?° The pas- 
sage of Article 14 came as “a cruel disappointment” to Leo; Ni- 
sard said that until the last minute, the Pope had hoped that the 
article would be rejected or amended.*¢ 

Upon the promulgation of the Associations Law in July, Leo 
XIII issued a formal protest against its provisions. The document 
was delivered to Nisard for communication to Paris through regu- 
lar diplomatic channels. Portions of the note were strongly worded, 
but the protest was by all odds more remarkable for its moderation 
than for its vehemence. Leo termed the Associations Law unjust 
and harmful to France as well as to the Church. He wrote: “It 
prevents the Church from fulfilling its divine mission by depriving 
it of precious co-operation and takes away from France the most 
zealous apostles of charity and the most efficient propagators of 
her name, language, prestige, and influence abroad.”?? The Pope 
also addressed a letter to the heads of the congregations, alluding 
in general terms to the trials suffered by the regular clergy in several 
countries. The greater part of this missive was devoted to encour- 
aging the religious in their time of difficulty.*8 

During the time when the Associations Bill was being debated, 
the question how the proposed law might affect France’s prestige 
abroad had been a chief concern of the bill’s opponents. Efforts 
had been made to secure from the government an ironclad promise 
that the measure would not apply in the colonies or in the French 
Protectorate. Waldeck-Rousseau had consistently combated writ- 
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ing such a statement into the bill, contenting himself with verbal 
assurances that the law would not be enforced beyond the borders 
of France.?® This formula had never pleased the parliamentary 
opposition, and a number of pamphlets published after the pas- 
sage of the law made much of the danger it posed to the work of 
French foreign missions. Concern on this score was not confined 
to opponents of the law. It is apparent that apprehension was 
shared by the French Ambassador to the Holy See and by the 
personnel at the Quai d’Orsay. In 1900 a report was prepared 
concerning the number of French Jesuits employed in foreign mis- 
sions. The number was set at 726, with the greater part of these 
working in China and the Near East.*° It was predicted in some 
quarters that the Jesuits would engage in a “ferment of rebellion” 
when it became apparent that their parent congregations were not 
to receive authorization; one member of the Sacred College ob- 
served that the Associations Bill was perfectly conceived to strike 
a mortal blow at the protectorate. Leo XIII never missed an 
opportunity to warn of detrimental consequences for French pres- 
tige abroad, and he and Cardinal Rampolla continued to predict 
that dire developments were in the offing. 

After the promulgation of the Associations Law, the Foreign 
Office made a belated attempt to influence its application. A rep- 
resentative from the Quai d’Orsay met with a spokesman for the 
Ministry of Colonies and suggested that the two departments joint- 
ly request representation on the commission charged with prepar- 
ing the administrative decree. Minister of Colonies Decrais was 
not present at this meeting, and his deputy declined to accept the 
Foreign Office proposal, stating that Waldeck’s promise that the 
colonies would not be affected by the new law constituted a suffi- 
cient guarantee.*” After this lack of response from the Ministry of 
Colonies, the Quai d’Orsay acted alone, and its political director, 
M. de Beaucaire, represented the ministry on the commission.* 
Beaucaire attempted to insert into the text of the administrative 
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decree a certain “Article 33,” specifically exempting Catholic mis- 
sions from the decree’s provisions. The commission suppressed 
this article.** This action came as a disappointment to Delcassé, 
who had viewed “Article 33” as a means of reassuring the 
Holy See about the government’s intentions, and he was loath 
to let the matter drop. Accordingly, he persuaded Waldeck to 
allow “Article 33” to be reproposed before the General As- 
sembly of the Council of State.° This second attempt was no 
more successful than the first. Moreover, the Council of State re- 
fused to accept a compromise solution which would have resulted 
in the formulation of a separate administrative decree dealing ex- 
clusively with the French colonies. The General Assembly ruled 
that while these proposals did not legally limit the scope of the 
law, “they called attention to the insecurity of the situation created 
by the Associations Law, and . . . it was preferable not to agitate 
matters further.”*° Still undaunted, Delcassé the very next day 
attempted to persuade Minister of Public Instruction Georges Ley- 
gues to use his influence for the re-establishment of “Article 33” 
in the decree.*? Leygues did not feel able to co-operate in view of 
the Council of State’s determined opposition,4® and Delcassé was 
forced to abandon the scheme for lack of support. 

In order to calm his agitated minister of foreign affairs, and 
indirectly to reassure the Holy See, Waldeck-Rousseau early in 
September wrote Delcassé a letter to be transmitted to the nuncio 
and to the French ambassador at the Vatican. Waldeck stated 
that the government, in requiring the congregations to recognize 
the jurisdiction of the bishops, had not harbored the intention of 
interfering with the Church’s internal affairs. Concordatory tra- 
dition recognized the episcopacy as head of all who conducted or 
participated in the Catholic religion. For that reason alone did the 
decree demand that the religious communities submit to the hier- 
archy and accept its jurisdiction. Waldeck concluded by pledging 
that the government was not preparing to introduce innovations in 
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established procedures, or to interfere in the spiritual domain. 
“T have always thought,” he wrote, “that the government must be 
inspired by a spirit of largest tolerance and most benevolent liber- 
alism. . . . The wisest course is to remain faithful to precedents 
rather than to modify a practice by means of which church and 
state have got along for a century.”*? Waldeck authorized the 
transmission of this missive to the Vatican where, hopefully, it 
would have a reassuring effect.°° Meanwhile, Delcassé set about 
doing some reassuring of his own. In a long note to Na- 
venne, who was in charge in Rome while Nisard was on vacation, 
the Foreign Minister made some observations—obviously meant 
to be communicated to Vatican authorities—about the probable 
consequences of the administrative decree. He confessed that the 
Quai d’Orsay had neglected to mend its fences during the debates 
on the Associations Bill and consequently had been surprised by 
the rapid termination of the discussion. Having failed to secure 
ironclad guarantees for the foreign missions, the Foreign Office 
had belatedly attempted to interject safeguards into the adminis- 
trative decree. Delcassé then related how these efforts had met 
with a rebuff and concluded somewhat lamely, “the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is firmly attached . . . to safeguarding the work of 
the missions, to which it has several times lent secular collabora- 
tion for which the Holy See has on many occasions been grateful.”°? 

Meanwhile, the arrival of Waldeck-Rousseau’s letter in Rome 
had been something less than a soothing draught to those for whom 
it was intended. Navenne reported that Waldeck’s observations 
had had the effect of a minor bombshell. Indeed, Cardinal Ram- 
polla had requested that the letter not be officially delivered to the 
Pontifical Chancellery, where it would have to receive official no- 
tice. The Pope, said Rampolla, was vexed because the letter failed 
to make any allusion to the person of the Head of the Church, 
who traditionally held all the religious orders under his direct 
supervision. Navenne believed that it was Leo XIII himself who 
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had recommended not giving official recognition to the letter.®? 

This rebuff did not sit well with Paris, and at the earliest op- 
portunity the French government availed itself of a chance to re- 
taliate. In the treacherous waters of diplomacy and protocol, a 
suitable incident for exploitation was easily discovered. In late 
September the Ministry of Cults notified the Quai d’Orsay that the 
Archbishop of Rheims, Cardinal Langenieux (primate of France 
and one of the most prestigious of French clergymen), had vio- 
lated the concordatory legislation by publishing a document eman- 
ating from Rome without having obtained governmental sanction. 
The document in question was an apostolic letter from Leo XIII, 
authorizing Cardinal Langenieux to journey to Lourdes, there to 
direct ceremonies consecrating altars recently installed in a monas- 
tic chapel. Waldeck-Rousseau requested that an official protest 
be lodged with the Vatican on the grounds that the apostolic 
letter directed Cardinal Langenieux to organize “a manifestation 
in a non-authorized place of worship served by a non-authorized 
congregation.”°? 

The protest was duly lodged, but Cardinal Rampolla treated 
it as inconsequential, stating that “he did not believe that M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau attached great importance to an incident of this 
nature.” The Secretary of State further asserted that the letter in 
question was a private one, sent without his knowledge, and had 
not been intended for publication. 

Waldeck-Rousseau found this reply unsatisfactory. An apos- 
tolic letter could scarcely be regarded as private, he stated. The 
ceremony called for in the document served to disorganize the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy since it conferred upon Langenieux the 
exercise of a mandate beyond the boundaries of his diocese. 
Finally, Waldeck noted, he could see no utility in the reconsecra- 
tion of an unauthorized place of worship served by an unauthor- 
ized religious order.®> Delcassé, away from Paris when these ob- 
servations were transmitted to the Quai d’Orsay, was informed by 
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telegram, and he immediately ordered the drafting of a new pro- 
test. This document, stern in tone, contained a veiled threat that 
the government might “have to use its police power to forbid a 
ceremony that could be interpreted as a manifestation against 
Parliament.’ 

Cardinal Rampolla’s reaction to this second protest was much 
more formal than before. He made the following pointed objec- 
tions: (1) the Vatican had not been responsible for the publica- 
tion of the apostolic letter and had no objections if the government 
wished to prosecute the newspaper that had published it; (2) 
the Bishop of Tarbes, in whose diocese the consecration cere- 
monies were to occur, had requested the Pope’s démarche; (3) the 
Pope’s instructions did not call for a consecration of the church, 
but only of new altars; and (4) since the ceremony was entirely 
religious in nature, he failed to see how it might be considered an 
affront to Parliament. It was clearly impossible for the Pope to 
cancel the ceremony at so late an hour, but Leo XIII, as a gauge 
of good faith, would ask the Bishop of Tarbes to prevent any mani- 
festations.°7 This request was duly made and confirmed by the 
Papal Nuncio.®® Le Figaro reported that no untoward incidents 
occurred when the consecration ceremony was performed.®® The 
dispute was hastily terminated, but it undoubtedly contributed to 
the growing feeling of tension between Rome and Paris. 

Despite obvious setbacks to his conciliatory policies, Leo XIII 
was not yet ready, as 1901 closed, to abandon the Ralliement as 
a lost cause. Though he lost no opportunity to express his “sad 
surprise and painful affliction at the Associations Law and its en- 
forcement,” and took occasion to remind Nisard that the French 
government had often neglected his wise counsel and advice,®° the 
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Pope evidenced no inclination to renounce his traditional policies 
toward France. Leo realistically turned his attention to future 
issues; now that the law had become a reality, the Pope expressed 
hope that “adjustments could be managed in the application of 
the law, and that the government would not willingly lend itself 
to exaggerating or precipitating the law’s effect. . . .”*' It was 
Nisard’s opinion that the Pope, with his usual moderation, would 
facilitate such “adjustments.”® 

Some instructions sent by Cardinal Rampolla to Mgr. Loren- 
zelli in Paris also help shed an interesting light upon the Vatican’s 
decision not to magnify small issues beyond their true proportions. 
When the Budget Commission made its recommendation that the 
ecclesiastical budget should be suppressed, Rampolla advised the 
Nuncio to evidence no alarm. He predicted that the threatened 
suppression would have no real effect because the government had 
no intention of abrogating the Concordat and giving the Church 
full freedom.® 

In February, 1902, Nisard reported that he had carried out 
his instructions to discuss with Cardinal Rampolla the desirabil- 
ity of the clergy’s refraining from any maneuvers or manifesta- 
tions that might be regarded as interference in the upcoming par- 
liamentary election. Rampolla conceded the danger inherent in 
electioneering and appeared aware that electoral incidents might 
have a most unfavorable effect upon Parliament just at the critical 
time when requests for authorization were being received from 
the religious orders.** Nisard further observed that French prelates 
assembled in Rome for the Pontifical Jubilee were taking pains 
to demonstrate a correct attitude toward the government’s rep- 
resentative. Cardinals Richard and Langenieux, recently the focus 
of considerable tension both in France and in diplomatic circles, 
had actually called upon Nisard before going to their audience 
with the Pope—scarcely customary procedure. Furthermore, all 
reports indicated that French clergymen in Rome were observing 
a truly remarkable moderation of language. Most of them had 
publicly expressed hope that the current religious conflicts in 
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France could be negotiated and that they might not “assume the 
proportions that certain political parties wish to give them.”°° 

For its part, the French government made a conciliatory ges- 
ture to the Vatican as Waldeck-Rousseau’s tenure in office neared 
its end. In early February, the Council of Ministers decided that 
the Associations Law should not be retroactive and that conse- 
quently religious scholastic establishments already operating in 
accordance with prior legislation would not need to be reauthor- 
ized. Delcassé observed that the Nuncio appeared quite satisfied 
when he received notice of this cabinet decision.*® So, Nisard 
noted, did Cardinal Rampolla.* 

As a final measure of good will, the government decided to 
take official cognizance of the Papal Jubilee set for March 3, 1902. 
Ambassador Nisard reported from Rome that both the Belgian 
and Russian governments would send special missions to convey 
official congratulations. Nisard recalled that in 1893 France had, 
on a similar occasion, sent an official delegation with presents and 
a congratulatory letter from the president of the Republic. The 
Ambassador hoped that similar observances might again be made.®* 
Delcassé was pleased by this suggestion and proposed it a short 
time later to the Council of Ministers. It was agreed that as in 
1893, gifts and a letter would be sent to Rome.*® When the presen- 
tation was made the following month, Nisard reported that the 
gifts, two Gobelin tapestries, were received with especial delight 
by Leo XIII, who ordered that they be displayed in the Vatican 
throne room. Ambassador Nisard was granted a special audience, 
and at its termination the Pope broke established procedure by 
accompanying him to the door. The French special mission, Nisard 
reported, was received by Leo before all the others.7° The Ambas- 
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sador was not a man to cut short a brilliant success. Upon learn- 
ing that the Austrian ambassador was planning a special service 
to be celebrated in the imperial church, Nisard proposed to Del- 
cass¢ that a similar service be held in the French national church,” 
This suggestion also received Delcassé’s approval.” 

Thus a friendly and conciliatory atmosphere had been restored 
to church-state relations before Waldeck-Rousseau had left of- 
fice, and the last official correspondence of Waldeck’s govern- 
ment with the Vatican was noteworthy for its genuinely friendly 
overtones. Despite this amicable conclusion, however, there can 
be little doubt that under Waldeck relations between Paris and 
Rome had deteriorated, perhaps to a point where gifts, a letter, 
and a special religious service could scarcely be expected to repair 
all the damage. During Waldeck’s administration, in an atmosphere 
affected by the dying echoes of the Dreyfus Affair, it had proven 
virtually impossible for either the Vatican or the French govern- 
ment to effect the compromises and the concessions that had char- 
acterized the 1880's. Waldeck-Rousseau had to achieve a difficult 
balance between an attitude that his anticlerical allies in Parliament 
would not find too soft and one that would reassure Leo XIII and 
Cardinal Rampolla that France still appreciated the Roman policy 
that had made the Ralliement possible. This balancing act was 
not uniformly successful, and it is apparent that the government’s 
acts and pronouncements alarmed, rather than reassured, the pro- 
French elements in Rome. 

It is certain that the Vatican regarded the Associations Law 
as a most serious threat to the French Church’s freedom of ac- 
tion, and consequently to continued good relations between France 
and the Holy See. Leo XIII and Rampolla neglected no oppor- 
tunity to express their alarm at this law’s possible consequences for 
education and worship in France. Leo took occasion to note fre- 
quently that he personally viewed the passage and promulgation of 
the law as tantamount to France’s rejection of the conciliatory 
policies that he and Rampolla had faithfully tried to implement. 
The sense of personal chagrin in Leo’s utterances is unmistakable. 
The Pope’s position after the passage of the Associations Law 
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was no less difficult than the French Premier’s. Leo found him- 
self faced by a most unpleasant dilemma: if he assumed a militant 
attitude and undertook a really effective counterattack against 
French anticlericalism, he would be implicitly admitting the fail- 
ure of the principles and policies he had maintained for the past 
twenty years. If, on the other hand, he meekly submitted to the 
movement that was now evidencing itself in France, his critics 
would be quick to charge that he was neglecting the fundamental 
interests of the Church. By the spring of 1902, the Pope had ap- 
parently concluded that continued acquiescence on his part might 
be interpreted as weakness, and construed as an invitation to fur- 
ther aggression. Regretfully and slowly the Pope was being forced 
into a position where he must ultimately take a stand that could 
mean the end of the Ralliement. Even as Leo XIII was moving in 
this direction, however, he was still hopeful that some “adjust- 
ment” might be made, realizing that the real test of the law’s ef- 
fectiveness would not be determined so much by its provisions 
as by the spirit in which it would be enforced. If the French gov- 
ernment pursued a moderate and sympathetic policy in executing 
the new law, an open breach between France and the Vatican 
might yet be avoided. 

Concern over the possible consequences of the Associations 
Law was by no means confined to Rome. In Paris, especially in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, there was genuine apprehension 
lest France’s prestige and influence abroad be damaged if the 
Catholic missions should abandon their work in education. Both 
Nisard and Delcassé were convinced that the missions played an 
invaluable role in this sphere. The strength of Delcassé’s convic- 
tion is illustrated by his determined if belated efforts to influence 
the preparation of the administrative decree. 

There was another, more subtle manner in which the passage 
of the Associations Law and the resurgent anticlericalism that 
inspired it might work to the detriment of France’s long-range in- 
terests. In January, 1900, when Leo XIII was suffering one of his 
periodic bouts with illness, speculation was rampant about the 
succession to the throne of St. Peter. Ambassador Nisard ob- 
served that one of the strong contenders was “definitely a candi- 
date of the Triple Alliance.” But Nisard was not unduly pessi- 
mistic. Despite a tradition that the papal secretary of state never 
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succeeded to the papacy, Cardinal Rampolla occupied a strong 
position in Vatican politics, and even if he himself did not succeed 
Leo, with his large number of supporters Rampolla would doubt- 
less be influential in the election of a successor. Implicit in Nisard’s 
observations was the idea that since Rampolla was intimately 
connected with Leo XIII’s pro-French policies and with the 
Ralliement, it would be to France’s advantage to remain on good 
terms with the Cardinal and to assure him of whatever support 
was in France’s power to give.’* Nisard later reported the exis- 
tence in Rome of a subversive plot to unseat Cardinal Rampolla 
and to undermine his influence. The Papal Secretary of State, 
Nisard related, had alluded several times to the support he had 
always received and must continue to receive from France. Del- 
cassé noted in the margin of this dispatch the single word: “Cer- 
tainly.”’"4 

Exactly one year later, Nisard had occasion to write Delcassé 
again on the subject of a successor to Leo XIII, and some of the 
Ambassador’s remarks seem worth quoting at length for the light 
they shed upon the shifting situation in Rome. Reviewing his year’s 
work, Nisard recalled that when he had taken the post in Rome, 
he had been instructed to 


neglect no effort to prepare the way for the candidacy pre- 
ferred by France, that of the chief collaborator of Leo XIII, 
the minister who appeared called to continue the policy of 
which he had been the faithful and dedicated servant... . 
This candidacy was obstructed because of the tradition that 
the Secretary of State never succeeds the Pope, and because 
of Rampolla’s age, and because of possible maneuvers by the 
Triple Alliance. . . . Therefore I was to concentrate upon a 
second point: that of supporting his activity on behalf of the 
candidate whom he would have adopted and more or less di- 
rectly designated as most suitable for continuing the tradi- 
tion created by Leo XIII and himself. 

It will not escape Your Excellency that the situation cre- 
ated by the dispositions taken in Parliament over the past year 
have resulted in a noticeable diminution of Cardinal Ram- 
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polla’s prospects not merely as an eventual candidate for the 
Papacy, but even as Great Elector... . 

When I arrived here, the entente between France and the 
Vatican, the principal object to which the Secretary of State 
was unreservedly devoted, appeared as close as possible. The 
Vatican found in it precious guarantees of its independence 
and prestige in regard to the Quirinal and the Triple Alliance. 
Consequently, Cardinal Rampolla was considered to have suc- 
ceeded, and it is scarcely necessary to indicate the value of 
this success for the authority he exercised in the Sacred Col- 
lege. 

Today there is only talk of the failure of what is called his 
policy—to avoid casting aspersions upon the Pope. His par- 
tisans are discouraged and hesitant. The undecided range 
themselves among his adversaries who multiply and scheme. 
. .. Rather than being an aid to the success of a candidate 
of his preference, today the recommendation of Cardinal 
Rampolla would be without doubt for many members of the 
Sacred College merely a cause for exclusion. . . . It is not 
perhaps due to the efforts of his adversaries alone—who are 
also our adversaries—that the candidate recognized and pa- 
tronized by us as most in accord with out interests has had 
to see his chances weakened, if not gravely compromised.*° 


If Nisard’s observations were warranted, the Associations Law 
had indeed exercised a previously unsuspected influence upon the 
interests of France. 

By the spring of 1902, then, it was apparent to observers in 
Paris and Rome that since the conception, passage, and promul- 
gation of the Associations Law, there had opened between France 
and the Vatican a breach that threatened to terminate the Rallie- 
ment. A resurgent French Republic, now busily engaged in casting 
off the last remnants of the isolation that Bismarck had imposed 
upon it, no longer found it essential to cultivate the Vatican’s good 
will. France had acquired Russia as an ally and was entertaining 
prospects of drawing Great Britain, and perhaps even Italy, into 
closer and friendlier relations. With its international position im- 
proving, France after 1900 no longer felt impelled to make sacri- 
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fices and concessions in order to secure the Vatican’s co-opera- 
tion, and this new attitude persisted despite the threat it posed to 
a friendship France had valued in the past. The prospects of an 
Open rupture were therefore visible at the close of Waldeck’s ad- 
ministration, and it is obvious that the French government, in this 
matter, held the decisive hand. The Holy See had been placed in a 
position from which it could not exercise any real initiative. In 
1900, the Vatican needed France’s support against the usurping 
Italian kingdom as much as it had in 1871. Therefore, the Vatican 
was relegated to being able merely to react to whatever line the 
French government might choose to pursue. If the government of 
France decided to apply its new law with relative moderation, as 
Waldeck had done since 1901, it was likely that amicable, if not 
cordial, relations could be preserved. On the other hand, a radical 
anticlerical campaign that seemed further to endanger Catholic 
education or Catholic freedom of worship would almost certainly 
place the Vatican in an untenable position, from which it would 
have to protest—perhaps in a manner that would furnish an anti- 
clerical government ample justification for breaking relations— 
the treatment accorded the Church in France. For the moment, in 
the spring of 1902, the next move in the drama being played out 
between Paris and Rome clearly rested with the government of 
France. That move might well prove to be the most decisive event 
in church-state relations since the signing of the Concordat a hun- 
dred years earlier. 
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Chapter six. The Associations Law and the elec- 
tion of 1902: triumph and withdrawal 


The Associations Law of 1901 was universally recognized as the 
most significant achievement of Waldeck-Rousseau’s administra- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that the legislative election of 
1902 was for all practical purposes fought around this aspect of 
the anticlerical issue. It must be understood however that anti- 
clericalism as a political issue had taken on broader dimensions 
than it had ever previously enjoyed. By 1902, anticlericalism had 
become—for both its opponents and its advocates—a sort of 
catchall in which many of the problems that had long troubled 
France might reappear, specter-like, to haunt the political scene. 
The monarchists and imperialists who denounced the cabinet’s 
anticlerical policies did so the better to assert their claim that 
an authoritarian regime modeled upon that of Louis XIV or Bona- 
parte would provide a better government for France than the 
hated Republic. When rabid nationalists defended the Church’s 
rights and attacked the government’s religious and education mea- 
sures, it was obvious that the real grievances of Edouard Dru- 
mont and his associates stemmed not from injuries done the con- 
gregations, but from the fact that Alfred Dreyfus, the despised 
symbol of disrespect for the Army, had been pardoned by the 
government. And when Jules Méline and his moderate friends in 
the Progressist party complained of the attack upon all liberty 
implicit in the Associations Law, their genuine concern for per- 
sonal freedom was buttressed by a growing alarm over the ap- 
parent increase of Socialist influence in the government. On the 
opposite side of the political arena, unqualified support for the 
Associations Law served as a general rallying point for opinion 
favorable to the cabinet. For the Radicals, Radical-Socialists, and 
Socialists who had supported the Waldeck ministry over the past 
two and one-half years, the law of 1901 was the symbol of achieve- 
ment. It was a measure that the leaders of these parties could 
hold up to the electorate as evidence of reforming zeal. Focusing 
attention upon anticlericalism enabled the majority parties to draw 
public attention away from the fact that virtually every other area 
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of social reform, supposedly their special preserve, had been all 
but neglected. 

In the associations issue, then, were included many social and 
political questions that had long defied more than a merely tem- 
porary settlement. Some were as old as the Revolution; others, such 
as the question of respect for the Army and concern for national 
glory, and the fear of collectivism, were of more recent origin. 
Anticlericalism itself was perhaps the most venerable of all, but 
the government’s recent activity in curbing the religious commu- 
nities and disciplining the hierarchy had endowed it with very 
modern heat and passion. All these issues had been ceaselessly 
discussed and debated for nearly three years, but as the election 
approached, they seemed as far as ever from a final solution. 
Though rather the worse for wear, they presently entered the 
political campaigning either as independent issues or as part of 
the associations controversy, and imparted to the election of 1902 
the character of a brief but bitter recapitulation of the debates that 
had disturbed Waldeck’s tenure of office. 

In view of the fact that the election was largely focused upon 
the questions that had necessitated the formation of Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s oddly assorted cabinet, it would not be much amiss 
to suggest that the electoral campaign had opened in June, 1899. 
Actually, however, the formal battle lines were more clearly 
drawn immediately after the promulgation of the Associations 
Law in July, 1901. The first purely electoral manifestation came 
in the form of a split within the Socialist ranks. A bitter contro- 
versy had long been raging between the Guesde and Jaurés fac- 
tions of the Socialist party over whether it was permissible for 
Socialists to co-operate with or to participate in a bourgeois gov- 
ernment. The Jaurés group favored such co-operation and par- 
ticipation, but these views could not be reconciled with the opin- 
ions of the intransigent Guesdists, who seceded and established 
their own organization.* 

At the very time that intransigence was creating a division 
within the Socialist party, the Radicals and Radical-Socialists 
were aspiring to firmer unity of purpose before the April election. 
In a joint congress held in late July these parties resolved that 
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their electoral platform would be constructed around the double 
ideologies of “moderate anticlericalism” and tax reform,” an in- 
nocuous enough program, but quite in line with their traditional 
policies.* 

The opposition parties were also active at this early date. On 
July 6, the formation of a new political grouping, the Alliance 
Libérale Populaire, was proclaimed. The ALP, nominally under 
the direction of Jacques Piou, was in reality little more than Count 
Albert de Mun’s venerable Action Libérale organization masquer- 
ading under a new name.* Piou, one of De Mun’s chief lieuten- 
ants and an avowed opponent of Waldeck-Rousseau during the 
associations debates in Parliament, stated that his group was ani- 
mated by “the old traditions of the French spirit,”® a rather vague 
formula open to varying interpretations. In subsequent declara- 
tions, he made it clear that the ALP cherished aspirations of be- 
coming primarily a Catholic party, deriving cohesion from its 
central purpose of combating the government’s anticlerical 
measures.® But the ALP was not exclusively a Catholic organiza- 
tion; indeed it was to prove most indiscriminate in its choice of 
allies and associates. In his biography of Albert de Mun, Piou 
noted that the Alliance Libérale Populaire had been formed to 
co-operate with the ultranationalist Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise. 
De Mun, long a leader in Catholic political circles, was active in 
the new organization and made his appeal chiefly to young Cath- 
olics, urging them into the combat “with all the energy, ardor, and 
faith” of their youth.? The ALP arose from the ashes of De Mun’s 
old Action Libérale in direct response to the challenge to Catholi- 
cism posed by the Associations Law. 

The Progressist opponents of the cabinet also entered the 
electoral fray at an early date. At a party congress in July, Wal- 
deck was assailed for permitting collectivist participation in the 
government.’ In September, Jules Méline criticized the cabinet’s 
“attacks upon the Army” before an audience of veterans.® For 
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the present, at least, Méline and his associates appeared content 
to let the religious issue rest. 

At the right-hand extremity of the political spectrum, the con- 
servative warhorses were creaking into the lists, displaying rather 
faded banners inherited from the days of Joan of Arc. Their cam- 
paign was often directed as much against the Republic itself as 
against the cabinet that governed it. One spokesman for the mon- 
archists announced that he intended to demonstrate that the goal 
pursued by the Republic “is, in reality, the destruction of religion 
by underhanded means.”!° The Bonapartists expressed similar 
views, though frequently in rather more ebullient terms. At one 
campaign banquet, the speaker violently denounced both the 
government and the parliamentary system in general. Predicting 
the election of an ungovernable majority in 1902, he displayed his 
animosity to the Republic in a magnificent, if frenzied peroration: 
“Before this demonstrated impotence of parliamentarianism, Cae- 
sar’s bed will be readied. Hail Caesar! Napoleon, Caesar of to- 
morrow, I salute you!” 

It is evident that by September of 1901, the electoral cam- 
paign was already at least unofficially underway. The various 
parties’ preliminary statements were scarcely surprising, and the 
absence of viable political platforms only slightly less so. The 
single criterion established to identify a party’s position was wheth- 
er Or not it supported the Republican Defense Cabinet. Apart 
from this rather elementary distinction, nothing had been of- 
fered in the way of social, economic, or political programs except 
quite vague pronouncements about saving the country from sec- 
tarianism and collectivism on the one hand, or ending the clerical 
menace on the other. Yet this early absence of detailed platforms 
was prophetic of the entire electoral campaign. In the final analysis, 
the only real issue at stake was whether a candidate was for or 
against the cabinet. Usually a politician’s stand on the Associations 
Law was regarded as sufficient evidence of his political loyalties. 

Of all the opposition groups, the ALP was most active during 
the early part of the electoral period. It made impassioned appeals 
to all who deplored the “growing decadence” of France and the 
menace to liberty of conscience, and Jacques Piou excoriated the 
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social and political ideals of Waldeck-Rousseau. But the na- 
tionalists did not lag far behind their clerical associates in ora- 
tory, and frequently outdid them in vehemence. Frangois Coppée, 
addressing the Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise in early December, 
dredged up from limbo the name of Dreyfus, that “traitor twice- 
condemned,” and went on to deplore “the hatred of our masters 
for the faith and religious traditions of the immense majority of 
Frenchmen.” In his summation, Coppée sounded what was to be- 
come the keynote of all the opposition groups in the electoral cam- 
paign: “Do not forget the election next May. In going to the polls, 
think only of the country. Forget the candidates’ shades of 
opinion and choose them according to their past, their good 
names, and their characters. . . .”13 Coppée hoped for the creation 
of an electoral coalition of all the parties opposing the Waldeck 
cabinet; a coalition which would conveniently ignore the conflict- 
ing ideologies of its component parts so long as there was una- 
nimity in opposition to Waldeck-Rousseau. The idea of an anti- 
cabinet bloc was given further impetus when Paul de Cassagnac, a 
leading spokesman for the Bonapartists, wrote to the Paris nation- 
alist organization a letter expressing his “hope for another savior 
who will do like him [Napoleon III], who will act as Bonaparte 
did and throw the Chamber of Deputies, along with the Senate, 
into the Seine.”!* 

Observing with alarm the increasing solidarity of the anti- 
cabinet coalition, Le Temps undertook to unite more closely the 
traditionally republican parties. Although it had loyally supported 
Waldeck’s policies, Le Temps had never been able to countenance 
the presence of Alexandre Millerand in the cabinet and had de- 
plored the fact that the government owed its existence to Socialist 
support. Therefore, as early as July, 1901, the newspaper began 
calling for a Radical-Progressist entente, the formation of which 
would free the government from dependence upon the Socialists.° 
This scheme was given considerable publicity as the election ap- 
proached, but it was not destined to achieve much success. Both 
Radicals and Radical-Socialists displayed an obstinate disinclina- 
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tion to move closer to the Progressist opposition and generally 
tended to favor co-operation with Socialist candidates.’ 

Not until early in 1902 did Waldeck-Rousseau evidence a 
personal interest in the electioneering. On January 12, he delivered 
his only major discourse of the electoral campaign. The Premier 
touched briefly upon all the goals and achievements of his three 
years in office but devoted most of his remarks to a consideration 
and justification of his anticlerical policy. He described the Asso- 
ciations Law as necessary and promised that it would be firmly 
enforced. Continuing, he asserted that “the law of 1901 en- 
visages the congregations from the viewpoint of the services they 
render to public utility; it excludes intrigue but not charity.”"17 
Waldeck-Rousseau also condemned the “anticabinet bloc,” which 
had received wide publicity and which offered its support to all 
candidates, republican or otherwise, who opposed the cabinet.18 

Waldeck was as willing as his opponents to confine electoral 
issues to his administration’s anticlerical achievements. A social 
and political program for the future was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. The Premier’s attitude was reflected in the speech made by 
Alexandre Millerand to a gathering of mine workers at Firminy 
on January 13. The Minister of Commerce gave an address re- 
markable for its frank opportunism. The long-range goals of col- 
lectivism, as far as Millerand was concerned, were temporarily 
forgotten while he lauded the achievements of the cabinet.1® 

The Radical and Radical-Socialist alliance found its spokes- 
man in Senator Emile Combes. In a speech at Nantes on Decem- 
ber 2, Combes announced that it was “Roman cement” joining 
together the opponents of the government, and he urged repub- 
licans to “march united behind M. Waldeck-Rousseau.”2° A few 
weeks later, Combes dwelt at greater length upon the character- 
istics of the antirepublican opposition, exhorting republican can- 
didates to refuse support from the conservative groups. “Truly 
republican candidates,” said Combes, “will have refrained from 
all equivocal collaboration, and will not have speculated upon 
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reactionary support; they will not bring clericalism and national- 
ism with them into the legislature.”?1 

Jules Méline, who for many years had been influential in mod- 
erate circles, spoke for the Progressist faction that had followed 
him into opposing Waldeck-Rousseau. Speaking to his constitu- 
ents at Remiremont about Progressist goals, Méline indulged in the 
pronouncement of a few of the expansive generalities that other 
political leaders were using to such good effect, terming himself 
“a republican, a patriot and a partisan of social progress.”** The 
specter of collectivism constituted a chief source of concern for 
Méline. The Progressist leader criticized Waldeck for his failure 
to observe what every true defender of the Republic knew, that 
Millerand was preparing “the army of revolution” under his very 
eyes.?3 

These representative samplings from the speeches of the most 
important political figures indicate that during the period from 
July, 1901, to February, 1902, the party chiefs said little that was 
significant. Despite their polished oratory, they failed to provide 
meaningful issues and constructive programs. The final three 
months before the election witnessed no change in this trend. It 
seemed that the whole election would be decided on the basis of 
acceptance or rejection of the past program of Waldeck-Rousseau 
and his associates, with the Associations Law providing a sort of 
pivot around which the debate could swing. The opposition 
parties ranged themselves into an anticabinet phalanx, thereby 
relegating themselves to an essentially sterile and negative role in 
the electoral campaign. The majority parties, for their part, ap- 
peared prepared to utilize Waldeck-Rousseau’s name as a pass- 
word and his coattails as a magic carpet that must inevitably con- 
vey them to the shores of political success. 

If the political leaders of France failed to present constructive 
programs and issues to the public, the chief organs of opinion did 
no better. In a statement that might easily have served as the 
political philosophy for the anticabinet bloc, Le Gaulois asserted 
that its only concern with the coming election lay in assuring Wal- 
deck’s defeat by any possible means. “M. Méline,” it proclaimed, 
“is the adversary of Waldeck-Rousseau. We must then assure 
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the success of M. Méline, without preoccupying ourselves about 
his feelings regarding us.”*4 On the same page, the editor sought 
also to drum up support for the nationalist movement, though the 
nationalists were about as repugnant to Méline as to Waldeck.”® 
Later, the editor of Le Gaulois wrote: “Inspiring ourselves with 
our love for the country, we do not pretend to convert M. Méline 
to our ideas, and I imagine that he does not hope to make re- 
publicans of us.”° 

Edouard Drumont, regarding the contemporary history of 
France from a nationalist and anti-Semitic perspective peculiar 
to himself, announced that though “Waldeck-Rousseau took over 
France in a relatively honorable, prosperous and tranquil situation,” 
he had brought to it “moral and political troubles that not even a 
violent revolution could have produced.”*? Another nationalist 
writer and candidate for Parliament, Georges Thiébaud, interpreted 
the government’s anticlerical policies as an attempt to destroy 
France’s cultural and patriotic heritage.*8 As the election drew 
nearer, the abusive language customarily employed by Drumont’s 
paper grew even more vitriolic. “This cabinet was formed solely by 
the Jewry to save the miserable Jewish millionaire captain who sold 
defense secrets to the enemy,” wrote Drumont.?® In reference to 
Waldeck-Rousseau he observed: “We are accustomed to saying 
that he is a very strong man. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. His strength lies in an absence of scruples and of moral 
sense.”30 

Le Temps, casting about for a program which would unite 
Radicals and Progressists for the purpose of electoral co-opera- 
tion, at length hit upon a rather inoffensive platform which com- 
bined the less radical tendencies of the former with the more 
progressive ideas of the latter. This platform included reform of 
the Chamber of Deputies, a reduction of military service to two 
years, pensions for the aged, and the introduction of economies 
into the budget.# Le Temps maintained its faith in the “repub- 
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lican concentration” until the eve of the election, and optimism 
led it to assert that the Radicals had modified their usual pro- 
gram, while the Progressists had renounced co-operation with the 
nationalists.22 At the same time that it was attempting to unite 
the chief parties of the Chamber of Deputies into a republican 
concentration, Le Temps vigorously debunked the notion that an 
“anticabinet bloc” was being cemented. The paper took this atti- 
tude because to admit that all the forces hostile to Waldeck’s gov- 
ernment were uniting into an electoral coalition would necessitate 
placing Méline in the same ranks as Drumont, the nationalists, the 
monarchists, and other unsavory company. Méline, despite his 
opposition to the policies of the cabinet, ranked next to Waldeck 
himself in the esteem of Le Temps, and it was Méline and his fol- 
lowers the paper wished to see make common cause with Wal- 
deck-Rousseau’s Radical supporters.** 

Throughout March and April, the candidates and party lead- 
ers made their last appeals. The final positions of the contending 
parties and groups, going from right to left, were as follows: the 
monarchists, who had never troubled to declare for any set policy, 
continued their equivocation. Royalist candidates were instructed 
to “carry on a purely royalist campaign wherever triumph is as- 
sured,” but they were urged to support any anticabinet candidate 
in all other cases.4 The first article of the royalist faith, which 
had survived every vicissitude of fortune since 1789, was given 
clear expression: “The Republic cannot be the definitive form of 
government for this country, which the monarchy built piece by 
piece.”35 

The nationalist candidate at Valognes, M. de Boisandré, ex- 
pressed his group’s program, or lack of it, when he declared that 
it was his chief intention to defend the Army and private property. 
Boisandré concluded rather expansively: “I shall defend liberty 
for all, to believe or not to believe, to associate or not to associate, 
liberty for the father of the family to rear his children where and 
how he pleases.”*° 

Alexandre Ribot presented his personal brand of Progressist 
liberalism in a speech at Marseilles on March 4. He spoke for 
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complete liberty of education, warned against continued Socialist 
participation in the government, and reminded his hearers that 
while he had voted for the liberal provisions of the Associations 
Law, he had opposed those which endangered the rights of the 
religious orders.*7 Raymond Poincaré, another leading Progres- 
sist, dwelt at greater length upon the pernicious results of the law; 
he concluded that it “refused certain categories of Frenchmen the 
long-awaited benefits of freedom of association.”’** Poincaré also 
had words of caution about growing Socialist influence, gave his 
blessing to labor unions and to liberty of education, and declared 
his respect for the Army.*® 

On March 31, Jules Méline spoke at Remiremont and admir- 
ably summed up the beliefs of the Progressist opposition. To Mé- 
line, Millerand’s presence in the cabinet symbolized the whole 
range of dangers implicit in creeping collectivism, which could 
only lead to that chief of all Progressist bugabears, “the social 
revolution.” In regard to the religious issue Méline stated: “I, with 
my friends, have fought antireligious propaganda and claimed 
the common right for Catholics and for the religious orders, with- 
out sacrificing any of the rights of the state. I want liberty for 
everyone. .. . I respect freedom of conscience above all else. . . .””4° 

On April 6 the Radicals and Radical-Socialists issued their 
manifesto, which asserted that the religious orders had been 
brought to heel at no sacrifice of freedom of conscience and wor- 
ship.*? Léon Bourgeois, a Radical chief, campaigned on the basis 
of having supported “the government which has re-established 
order and assured the defense of the national institutions for the 
past three years. I have voted for the law which, finally giving 
France the liberty of association promised for a century, cut short 
the political enterprises of the international religious congrega- 
tions.’’4? 

The Socialists remained divided over the proper means of 
hastening the advent of Utopia. On March 31, the Socialist Revo- 
lutionary Unity of the French Socialist party (Guesdist) an- 
nounced its intransigence regarding co-operation with a bourgeois 
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cabinet.** Alexandre Millerand on the other hand, styling himself 
a “republican Socialist,” proclaimed his willingness to continue 
his fruitful association with bourgeois policies and politics.** Jean 
Jaurés manifested a similar tendency.*® 

While the various leaders and parties were busily jockeying for 
position and repeating the timeworn formulas, the Catholic clergy 
had generally followed a policy of remaining quite aloof from 
electoral politics. Evidence of this policy had been manifested as 
early as July, 1901, when the Bishop of Mende advised all his 
clergy to avoid interfering in municipal elections.** Later, Arch- 
bishop Richard of Paris, who had been reprimanded by the gov- 
ernment for his intemperate support of the Assumptionists in 
1900, forbade a certain Abbé Fremont to stand as a candidate for 
the Chamber of Deputies. According to the cardinal, “at this time, 
no priest can play a useful role in the Chamber.”*7 The Bishop 
of Amiens in a New Year’s address to his clergy urged the priests 
“not to diminish our dignity and compromise our ministry” by 
entering the political arena as candidates or as active supporters 
of other candidates.** In April, Bishop Lacroix of Tarentaise, re- 
turning to France from a visit to Pope Leo XIII, brought some 
advice from the Sovereign Pontiff about the incompatibility of 
active politics and the ministry. Leo admonished the French clergy 
to participate in the election as private citizens and to “affiliate 
with no party or parliamentary group.”*® 

This cautious counsel appeared to receive universal approba- 
tion with only one notable exception. In the Department of Lozére, 
an organization calling itself the Catholic Committee of Lozére 
addressed an appeal to all the members of congregations in the 
department, commanding them to “write immediately to your 
father, your brothers, all your relatives, and tell them: ‘If you 
still love me, save me from exile or from being forced to return 
home. Vote for, and have others vote for, Deputy. Inn this 
alone is safety.’ °° It was not made clear whether the religious was 
to fill in the candidate’s name, or whether that choice was to be 
predetermined by the “Catholic Committee.” The latter case, how- 
ever, seems more likely. 
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In official government circles there had been for some time 
considerable concern over what possible influence the Vatican 
might secretly exercise in the electoral campaign. There was the 
usual speculation that Rome might be able to buy votes for con- 
servative candidates, or might urge the clergy to use its alleged 
influence over the rural masses in order to benefit politicians whose 
sentiments were inimical to the Republic. Ambassador Nisard re- 
ported that a French cardinal in Rome had been approached by 
a conservative politician and a reporter from Le Figaro, who 
promised the clergyman political favors and delays in the enforce- 
ment of the Associations Law if he would exercise his influence 
on behalf of certain candidates. This overture, Nisard stated, had 
been refused.>! 

Shortly after word of this alleged démarche reached Paris, a 
special report entitled “Le Vatican et les élections de 1902” was 
prepared by the Sireté générale for Waldeck’s perusal. This docu- 
ment purported to shed revealing light upon the possible activities 
of Cardinal Rampolla in the approaching electoral campaign. It 
was asserted that Rampolla was provoked at the French govern- 
ment because of the apparent failure of the Ralliement, which re- 
flected unfavorably upon the Cardinal Secretary of State. For this 
reason, Rampolla would urge French Catholics to resist the appli- 
cation of the Associations Law and would recall the nuncio from 
Paris.°* This report devoted several pages to an analysis of maneu- 
vers the leaders of the various anti-Waldeck factions had under- 
taken in order to win the support of the papacy. Méline, it was 
stated, had attempted to persuade the French monastic orders to 
“open their treasuries and help out in the election” but had met 
with little success. Having failed in France, Méline then dispatched 
to Rome two friends, Denys Cochin and Georges Berger, in order 
to get the Pope to use his influence with the recalcitrant orders. 
Leo XIII was thought personally to favor Méline and his group, 
but Cardinal Rampolla refused to make any positive commit- 
ments, and Méline’s deputies departed dissatisfied.°*? Meanwhile, 
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the report continued, Méline’s efforts were being undermined by 
the Guibert faction of the Progressist party, who assured Ram- 
polla that Méline was finished as a political power. Guibert him- 
self had a forty-minute audience with Leo XIII, who allegedly 
gave the group his official sanction and agreed to intervene with 
the chiefs of the French religious orders on behalf of the Guibert 
faction. The Pope, however, carefully stipulated that his influence 
must be invisible. The conclusion reached by the author or authors 
of this document was that the Vatican, despite apparent neutrali- 
ty, would indeed intervene indirectly in the election.*4 

The picture that Ambassador Nisard presented just before the 
election differed in every respect from the one related above. Ni- 
sard reported that he never neglected an opportunity of speaking 
to Cardinal Rampolla about the importance of keeping the clergy 
out of electoral politics. Rampolla, it was noted, already appre- 
ciated the “danger of accepting suggestions, the lack of success of 
which could not be doubted.”®® 

Despite its questionable doctrine, the Catholic Committee of 
Lozére was noteworthy because almost alone among the political 
organizations in France it based its appeal upon a specific issue. 
Within the old political parties, concrete issues never emerged 
from the broad vistas and vast expanses of oratory about liberty 
and the Republic. Political principles ranged from the rigid intran- 
sigence of the Revolutionary Socialists to the fluid opportunism 
of the monarchists. Indeed, there was some doubt whether the 
ill-defined political agglomerations which had coalesced into being 
were worthy of being called parties. Le Temps finally summed up 
the situation in disgust and condemned both the anticabinet and 
procabinet coalitions: “These two composite armies, these two 
bellicose coalitions, are not true parties because they can recruit 
thanks only to transient crises; because, born of circumstances, 
they can live only by expedients. . . . A political party, in the true 
sense of the word, is only characterized by a precise program, 
resting upon solid doctrine.”°® Yet these two warring factions were 
all that were available to the electorate, and both awaited the 
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verdict of the April 27 vote, expressing confidence in ultimate 
triumph. 

In the first election,®? which was held on April 27, 415 depu- 
ties were elected, of whom 214 belonged to the various opposition 
parties.°* According to Le Temps (and using its terminology), the 
cabinet supporters were composed of 152 Radicals and Radical-So- 
cialists, 19 Socialists, and 29 “ministerial republicans.” In the anti- 
cabinet bloc were 114 Progressists, 25 “‘Ralliés,” 33 nationalists, 
and 38 “reactionaries.”°® La Libre Parole, despite the surprising 
defeat of editor Edouard Drumont, ran banner headlines proclaim- 
ing “An Upset for the Cabinet!’’*° Drumont was partially correct, 
for a study of the confidential predictions and reports of prefects to 
the Ministry of the Interior reveals that the nationalists had suc- 
ceeded in gaining more ground in Paris than official sources had 
thought possible. 

In reality, however, the issue was never in doubt. In the 174 
run-off elections, Radicals and Radical-Socialists were in over- 
whelmingly strong positions, as were the Socialist candidates. The 
ballottage was set for May 11, and during the period May 1-11, 
Le Temps carried a running account of the withdrawals of certain 
candidates in favor of others.°* The Blanquist Socialist organiza- 

57. The French electoral system of 1902 was based upon the scrutin 
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ity of the votes cast. A cardinal feature of this run-off election was the 
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the two-week interval. It was here that the minor parties, such as the 
royalists and Bonapartists of 1902, had a good chance to make their in- 
fluence felt. Though they often had no hopes of winning themselves, their 
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tion had on April 29 issued orders for its candidates who did not 
have a good chance of winning to withdraw and throw their sup- 
port to other candidates who would “best maintain the interests of 
Socialism and of the Republic.”®* On May 5, a Radical and Radi- 
cal-Socialist joint committee issued an appeal to the voters to sup- 
port the republican antinationalist candidate who had received the 
most votes on April 27. It also urged “the strictest discipline” 
upon all its candidates, asking them to withdraw whenever neces- 
sary in favor of the strongest republican candidates pledged to 
support the cabinet.* 

A study of the list of désistements carried in Le Temps indi- 
cates that these instructions were carried out to a surprising de- 
gree. Radicals, Radical-Socialists, and to a lesser extent, Socialists 
withdrew in favor of each other in order to assure the defeat of 
their nationalist or royalist opponents. Moreover, these three par- 
ties quite frequently co-operated to defeat Progressist hopefuls, a 
fact which must have caused considerable chagrin to those who 
had advocated Radical-Progressist co-operation.® When the final 
returns were in, it was found that of 174 contests, the “cabinet 
bloc” had won 120, the “anticabinet bloc” only 54.°* A defini- 
tive tabulation by political groups showed the following relative 
strengths: 228 Radicals and Radical-Socialists, 45 Socialists, 48 
“ministerial republicans,” 140 Progressists, 50 “Ralliés,” 45 na- 
tionalists, and 33 “conservatives.” The cabinet could count on 308 
votes and enjoyed a majority of 68 in the new Chamber of Depu- 
ties.°" The government’s majority numbered roughly the same as 
before the election, but it was potentially stronger because it was 
much more cohesive than previously. The victory of the leftist 
parties would enable the government to pursue a program based 
entirely on their support. The new majority was more homogene- 
ous and consequently more powerful. 


candidates could arrange to throw their support to either of the leading 
candidates. In 1902, it will be seen, Radicals, Radical-Socialists, and So- 
cialists closely co-operated in the matter of withdrawals, and thus helped 
to assure victory to their candidates. 
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Perhaps the editor of Le Figaro was generally correct when 
he wrote that “whatever one may say, the work accomplished by 
the cabinet is now ratified, and France approves what it did.”6 
The cabinet’s policies had indeed formed the lines along which 
the election had been fought. Both majority and opposition par- 
ties had early signified their readiness to stand or fall on the basis 
of public approval of Waldeck’s three years in office. And since 
the passage and enforcement of the Associations Law constituted 
virtually the sole positive achievement of the government in social 
and political legislation, perhaps it is not amiss to view the elec- 
tion of 1902 as a manifestation of popular approval of the cab- 
inet’s religious policy in general and of the Associations Law in 
particular. 

But there were other considerations in 1902 that might modify 
this generalization. The opposition parties’ lack of program, as 
well as their frequently undisguised lack of principle, could easily 
have driven many conscientious voters who deplored anticlericalism 
over to the side of the government. At least it should be borne in 
mind that a vote for the Waldeck regime did not necessarily indi- 
cate enthusiastic support for the government’s anticlerical policy. 
In 1902 as always, the ballot possessed all the inscrutability of 
the sphinx; the motivation behind a favorable vote could run the 
gamut of emotions from enthusiastic support to an apathetic feel- 
ing that a Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet was somewhat better than 
royalism, nationalism, or nothing at all. In view of the failure of 
the opposition parties to provide sensible or attractive alternatives 
in 1902, voter response was scarcely surprising. 

Waldeck-Rousseau enjoyed the distinction of establishing two 
records during his tenure of office. His cabinet remained in power 
longer than had any previous one during the history of the Third 
Republic, and his was the first administration to relinquish office 
voluntarily without being overthrown by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties.°° Both achievements were unexpected. Formed as an emer- 
gency measure to unite all republicans in defense of a Republic 
torn by the repercussions of the Dreyfus Affair, the cabinet had 
not been expected to enjoy more than a very brief existence. Yet, 
joining together in one administration quite diverse and tradition- 
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ally hostile factions, Waldeck’s government had provided a strong 
and stable government for three years. Now suddenly in May of 
1902, just after winning a gratifying victory at the polls, Waldeck 
announced that the cabinet would resign before the new Chamber 
of Deputies convened.”° 

Though the May 21 report in Le Temps was the first official 
mention of the resignation, Waldeck had hinted late in April that 
he was considering such a move. Upon hearing the results of the 
first ballot in the election, the Premier was reported to have re- 
marked rather cryptically, “If the election had not gone well, I 
should have had to sacrifice my rest to my duty.”"! La Libre Parole 
in early May had also commented about a rumor regarding Wal- 
deck’s retirement.” 

News of the impending resignation aroused considerable spec- 
ulation about the motivation for such an unprecedented act. Seek- 
ing to salve the wounds of his recent defeat, and quite ignoring the 
official election returns, Edouard Drumont proclaimed that Wal- 
deck’s resignation was proof positive that the government’s forces 
had in reality suffered a setback in the election. “If the electoral 
triumph had been so great,” Drumont wrote, “Waldeck would have 
had himself acclaimed at least once by the new Chamber. He would 
have demonstrated his strength by carrying an order of the day 
and then would have resigned.”** Le Figaro and Le Temps chose to 
present more complimentary interpretations of the retirement. The 
former stated that Waldeck had wished to lay aside his responsi- 
bilities for some time. Furthermore, the work of the cabinet was 
now done; the country was more stable and united than at any 
time during the previous history of the Third Republic, and a more 
homogeneous administration could carry to fulfilment the policies 
that Waldeck had inaugurated.** Le Temps expressed similar 
views: “For the first time, perhaps, a cabinet program has been 
fully realized. And here is precisely where M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
wished to stop: at the point where republicans should seek what 
unites them.”7° 
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Meanwhile, the Premier maintained his renowned inscrut- 
ability. Apparently oblivious to newspaper speculation and gossip, 
Waldeck merely attributed his decision to the need for a prolonged 
rest in order to restore his health.7* There was doubtless a large 
measure of truth in this explanation. Waldeck was only fifty-six 
years old, but during his administration he had had several pro- 
longed bouts with illness. In April, 1901, he had experienced a 
rather severe case of influenza.’” In addition to suffering a series 
of less serious ailments, in March, 1902, he was painfully injured 
when his carriage was struck by a tram.7* But, as Waldeck inti- 
mated to his friends, and as most of his enemies suspected, there 
were also important political factors affecting his decision to 
resign. Edouard Drumont had merely reversed the real situation 
when he claimed that the cabinet’s left-wing supporters had suf- 
fered a defeat in the election. They had not only won, they had 
won too completely to suit the moderate Waldeck-Rousseau. Paul- 
Boncour, who was present at the Ministry of the Interior on 
election eve, noted that amid the joy and confusion, Waldeck 
maintained his habitual reserve. “It is too much,” the Premier 
said. “He commented that this victory, in crushing the opposition 
so completely, did not engage the victors to abuse it and commit 
errors.”*® Nevertheless, Paul-Boncour did not minimize Waldeck’s 
poor health as an important factor motivating his determination 
to retire. He believed that, despite a real desire to return to the 
relative quiet of the legal profession, Waldeck would have stayed 
on in office to apply his law “if he had thought that his strength 
would have endured.”*° 

Joseph Caillaux also reported an interesting conversation with 
Waldeck on the subject of the election and his resignation. Ac- 
cording to Caillaux’s account, the Premier did not think it possible 
for a moderate like himself to dominate the new radical majority, 
and believed the wiser course of action to lie in designating a suc- 
cessor, “a Radical in good standing, who will be moderate enough 
to apply in a useful way the reforms that we have made, especially 
the Associations Law.”1 
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These observations coincide well with an exposition of his mo- 
tives prepared by Waldeck himself, and which served him as a 
memorandum for a conversation with President Loubet. “The 
present cabinet no longer corresponds to the demands of current 
conditions,” Waldeck said. “It had its raison d’étre in the troubled 
situation that existed in 1899. The defection of the moderate party, 
the necessity of seeking in the extreme Left the support indispens- 
able for forming a majority, explains the presence in the cabinet 
of the most advanced opinions. . . . A change of direction is neces- 
sary now, and I cannot and should not make it... .”8? 

It is apparent that by the spring of 1902, Waldeck considered 
his mandate terminated. The Republic was secure and the cabinet’s 
major goals had been achieved. There can be little doubt that 
Waldeck-Rousseau viewed the record of his three years in office 
with satisfaction. But it is equally certain that he felt a sense of 
relief at being able to lay aside the responsibilities of power in 
1902. As premier he had experienced at close quarters the pas- 
sions generated by the anticlerical issue, and he was beginning to 
see to what lengths his anticlerical allies were prepared to pursue 
their campaign against the Church. Waldeck correctly divined that 
the new Chamber of Deputies, its radical majority flushed with 
the recent victory at the polls, would be even more difficult to 
manage than the previous one. Consequently, he decided to allow 
some other political leader to harness and direct the anticlerical 
forces in the Palais Bourbon. 

If Waldeck was determined to step down for personal and 
political reasons, then the major question next to be decided con- 
cerned who should become the new premier. As Waldeck’s old 
adversary, Jacques Piou, expressed it, “Waldeck-Rousseau was 
afraid of his painful victory. . . . He merely agreed to designate 
the new Alexander who would succeed him. . . .”8? Waldeck con- 
ferred with President Loubet on May 13, and the two men dis- 
cussed the possible choices for the position, evaluating the suit- 
ability of several republican leaders, and rejecting each in turn. 
Waldeck-Rousseau conceded the difficulty of finding precisely the 
right leader. “But,” he asserted, “if leaders are rare, followers are 
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numerous, and this fact permits the formation of a cabinet in which 
the Prime Minister does not embody the governmental philosophy. 
He is the respected and respectable interpreter, not a leader who 
conceives and executes in full liberty. I dropped the name of 
Combes. He [Loubet] did not react, either to subscribe to the idea, 
or to reject it. . . .”84 In Waldeck’s opinion, Senator Emile Combes 
seemed the logical choice for the premiership. Joseph Caillaux 
wrote that Waldeck was quite positive that Combes should be the 
“new Alexander.” Waldeck-Rousseau told Caillaux: “M. Combes 
is precisely one of those Radicals in whom the majority will have 
confidence and who will apply the Associations Law in conformity 
with the directions I have formulated.”*° These views prevailed; 
on June 4, 1902, the resignation of Waldeck-Rousseau and his 
cabinet became effective. On June 6 Senator Emile Combes took 
upon himself the responsibilities that his eminent predecessor had 
laid aside. 
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Chapter seven. Emile Combes and the Church: 
June-December 1902 


Already past his mid-sixties in 1902, the “new Alexander” was 
scarcely of heroic proportions. Unprepossessing in appearance, 
Emile Combes was a small, almost wizened figure: short in stature, 
slight of physique, with a large head oddly out of proportion to 
the rest of his body. But his diminutive size conveyed no hint of 
frailty. On the contrary Combes, with his sharp, alert eyes, his 
shock of white hair, and his trim, pointed goatee, gave an impres- 
sion of vitality and energy that his subsequent activities were to 
prove justified. Little of the Olympian detachment that had made 
Waldeck-Rousseau an effective if cold public personality was to 
be found in Combes’ appearance. He was all fire and fury, nervous 
and quick of action, the first to leap into and immerse himself in 
the rough-and-tumble of the parliamentary arena.’ Yet he displayed 
no trace of the emotional shallowness that often accompanies a 
mercurial temperament. Indeed, it was Combes’ persuasive sin- 
cerity that constituted his chief political asset; his ability to project 
an almost religious fervor into his exhortations won Combes the 
support of ordinary people and earned for him the not altogether 
flattering but certainly revealing soubriquet of “le petit pére 
Combes.”* Combes’ appearance, coupled with his combative ardor 
and evangelical zeal made him an easy target for his detractors, 
who variously described him as “small in size, in spirit, and in 
sentiment,”® or depicted him in cartoons and caricatures with an 
overgrown head sporting a nose and beard of heroic cast, gro- 
tesquely set upon a spindly body, desperately clutching his ministe- 
rial portfolio while walking a tightrope stretched between supports 
labeled Freemasonry and socialism.* In essence, Emile Combes 
was a figure who inspired strong reactions. His admirers passion- 
ately admired, his detractors passionately detracted; indifference 
and neutrality were not associated with his person or his actions. 

Combes’ family antecedents and personal background were 
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in sharp contrast with those of the haut-bourgeois Waldeck-Rous- 
seau. He was born Justin-Louis-Emile Combes on September 6, 
1835, at Rocquecourbe in the Department of Tarn, to Justin and 
Marie-Rose Combes, reputedly simple and pious people. The elder 
Combes, father of several children, had not been altogether suc- 
cessful at making money and supporting his family in comfort. 
A tailor by trade, Justin supplemented his meager income by 
farming and operating a tavern. Despite hard work, he found it 
difficult to make ends meet, and the economic situation of his 
family deteriorated, rather than improved, with the passage of 
time.® Nevertheless, because Emile—or “Milou,” as he was affec- 
tionately called—demonstrated a studious nature, it seemed de- 
sirable to his godfather, a certain Abbé Gaubert, that the boy be 
trained for the priesthood. Thanks to Gaubert’s influence, Emile 
was at length enrolled in the nearby seminary of Castres, taking 
the place there of his brother Philippe, who had decided against 
entering the clergy.* The young Combes was an avid reader and 
devoured countless books at Castres, as well as at the seminaries 
of Carmes and of Albi, where he subsequently studied. The works 
he read were not all of a religious or theological nature. Michelet, 
Bossuet, and Kant he found particularly stimulating. His reading, 
in addition to the research he undertook in preparing his doctorate 
at Rennes, apparently had the effect of raising doubts about re- 
ligious truth and the Church.? Though it was not apparent in 
later years, Combes as a youth was much given over to day- 
dreaming and to the romantic sentimentality then in vogue. He 
was profoundly moved by Lamartine’s poems and for a time 
aspired to follow in the great poet’s footsteps. Alas, the surviving 
samples of Combes’ poetry amply demonstrate that his ardor 
considerably exceeded his talent, and one can only concur with 
Combes’ own judgment that his destiny lay elsewhere than in the 
literary field.6 The fact that Emile Combes was scarcely more 
suited to an ecclesiastical career than to a literary one had not 
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escaped his supervisor at Albi, and the latter informed Combes 
of his thoughts on this matter. Emile left Albi without taking 
minor orders,® noting near the close of his life that it was “philo- 
sophical studies that freed me from the dogmatic, systematic 
thought of my youth, and left me a foundation of mystic spiritual- 
ism.”!° This ideological emancipation liberated Combes not mere- 
ly from the Church but from the teaching duties he had assumed 
while preparing for his degree. Though it appeared rather late for 
striking out in a radically new direction, Combes married and 
traveled to Paris to study medicine. He had already begun to rear 
a family before he was licensed as a physician and, incidentally, 
had renounced the Catholic communion and adopted Freemason- 

11 

Like most of the other significant events in his life, Emile 
Combes’ entry into politics seemed as much the result of chance 
as of design. He had returned to his wife’s home in Pons to prac- 
tice medicine, and there he was initiated into politics at the lowest 
level as a municipal councilor. He was subsequently elected mayor 
of Pons, a position he retained for the rest of his active life. In 
1881, Combes aspired to the Chamber of Deputies but was de- 
feated by the Bonapartist incumbent. Four years later he success- 
fully ran for the Senate as a Radical and entered national politics 
at the age of fifty. At various periods of his continuous incum- 
bency, Combes served on the Senate Education Commission, was 
vice-president of the Senate, held the Public Education portfolio 
in one of Léon Bourgeois’ cabinets, and at length chaired the 
Senate Commission on Associations until the passage of the Asso- 
ciations Law in 1901.17 Among his colleagues, Combes enjoyed 
a reputation for hard work and dedication to the public weal, but 
these are scarcely the qualities that were thought to contribute 
most to outstanding success in public affairs in France during the 
belle époque. At no time during his career had he caught the 
public eye or fired the popular imagination in any significant way. 
Nor does Combes seem to have been personally involved in the 
behind-the-scenes maneuvering so often productive of unexpected 
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political mutations. Although not an obscure figure, he had re- 
ceived neither the acclaim nor the attention accorded many other 
republican politicians of the decade preceding 1902. To most 
observers, Emile Combes’ sudden propulsion into the political 
limelight was as startling as it was tardy. 

None professed greater amazement at this unexpected turn of 
events than Combes himself. He had spent the pre-electoral period 
of 1902 quietly at Pons, and it was in these isolated environs 
that he heard the first rumors of Waldeck’s impending retirement 
from public life. Combes dismissed these reports as spurious? 
until he traveled to Paris to confer with other Radical chiefs about 
campaign strategy. Here he was approached by Léon Bourgeois, 
Henri Brisson, and others with the suggestion that he attempt the 
formation of a cabinet upon Waldeck’s withdrawal. Combes’ col- 
leagues argued that his work on the Senate Associations Commis- 
sion eminently fitted him for the job. According to his own ac- 
count, Combes did not lend a willing ear to his associates, but 
under pressure agreed to participate in a cabinet headed by either 
Brisson or Bourgeois; having made this concession, he fled Paris 
at the earliest opportunity. He remained in his provincial retreat 
until Parliament reconvened in early June, but upon his return 
to Paris, Combes found that the rumors had multiplied during 
his absence. On June 2, he received word from Abel Combarieu, 
secretary to President Loubet, that he would be summoned to the 
Elysée for an interview at 5:00 P.M.'4 

President and Senator, though scarcely intimates, were not 
unknown to one another. Combes and Loubet had once occupied 
Senate desks in such proximity that they could converse, but ap- 
parently the pair had found little enough to talk about. Combes 
styled Loubet “a conservative republican in every sense of the 
term . . . who left no one in doubt as to his opposition to the 
Radical [party’s] program of political and economic reforms... . 
[He had] a distrust of slightly bold innovations, and an invincible 
fear of Radicalism.”!* Combes knew Loubet well enough to sus- 
pect that the President must have required considerable prompting 
before deciding to offer him the opportunity of constructing a 
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government. Probably, he thought, it was only through Loubet’s 
deference to Waldeck’s wishes, coupled with the President’s recog- 
nition of the success of the Radical party in the recent election, 
that the invitation to a conference had been issued at all.’® 

Combes’ assumption was correct. Loubet had already ex- 
hausted the more attractive possibilities before he resigned himself 
to summoning the Senator from Pons. He had waited until after 
the election for president of the Chamber of Deputies had been 
held in order to discern which way the wind was blowing in the 
Palais Bourbon. Léon Bourgeois was elected over Paul Deschanel, 
which indicated that the Chamber was in a decidedly radical frame 
of mind.17 After this disturbing occurrence, the President con- 
sulted Senate president Failliéres, who recommended Combes for 
the position of prime minister. Unwilling to accept this advice, 
Loubet next offered Léon Bourgeois an opportunity of heading 
a cabinet, but Bourgeois, claiming ill health, demurred and rec- 
ommended Combes. In desperation, the President summoned the 
old Radical war horse, Brisson, but the latter declared that he was 
now without influence in the Radical party, as the victory of 
Bourgeois in the Chamber of Deputies indicated. Loubet then sent 
for Waldeck-Rousseau in order to acquaint him with these de- 
velopments, and Waldeck stated that “he had no objection to 
make to the choice of M. Combes.”"* 

These accounts of the circumstances surrounding Combes’ 
advent to power are substantially verified by Waldeck’s memo- 
randum’® and by the observations of Joseph Reinach, who noted 
that Combes’ surprise at becoming premier-designate was genuine; 
he had never aspired to any post higher than that of minister of 
marine. Reinach further offered a plausible reason for the choice 
of Combes for premier: “It was generally agreed that he would 
suffice to hold down the job, for better or worse, until Waldeck’s 
health should permit his return to power.”°° 

The interview with Loubet took place as scheduled. Combes 
relates in his memoirs that while awaiting the decisive encounter, 
he had hatched a last-minute plan of retreat, based upon his 
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knowledge of the President’s aversion to innovations and radical 
doctrines, and which, he hoped, would cause Loubet to reconsider 
the nomination.*! When at length the two men met, Loubet made 
it clear that Waldeck-Rousseau had approved Combes as a fitting 
successor. Combes immediately countered by firing off his heaviest 
verbal artillery in order to frighten the President. He announced 
that if he assumed the premiership, he would “take as a mandate 
the suppression of every one of the orders,” even the Dominicans, 
to whom Waldeck was thought to be favorably disposed.?? 
Combes noted that Loubet appeared unmoved by this proposed 
solution to the religious issue. The President merely requested that 
Delcassé should be retained at the Quai d’Orsay.?* Combes had 
failed to dissuade the President. Loubet’s “sly equanimity” had 
deprived Combes of his plan of resistance, and he was sent off for 
a conference with Waldeck-Rousseau.** 

The purpose of this second conference was to discuss the 
possible choices for posts in the new government. Waldeck sug- 
gested the inclusion of Vallé, Sarrien, and Trouillot, all of whom 
had played major roles in the elaboration and passage of the 
Associations Law. Combes named Maurice Rouvier as his first 
choice for the Finance portfolio and suggested Camille Pelletan 
for the Ministry of Marine. It is noteworthy that according to 
Combes’ account, Waldeck registered only one objection: he 
disapproved of Pelletan. Combes abandoned Pelletan at Waldeck’s 
insistence and agreed to keep Delcassé in order to please Loubet.?® 
Waldeck, therefore, seems to have had a considerable role in in- 
fluencing the composition of his successor’s cabinet, and when 
Combarieu later complained that the Combes ministry was a 
“cabinet of parasites,”** it should be recalled that the responsi- 
bility did not rest solely with the new premier. 

The premier-designate and his entourage presented themselves 
to the Chamber of Deputies on June 10. Before Combes addressed 
the body, he was promised the support of about forty Progressist 
deputies (roughly the same number that had supported Wal- 
deck),?7 and he received pledges of wholehearted co-operation 
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from the former colleagues of Waldeck-Rousseau. Combes found 
these assurances somewhat suspect, believing that the former 
cabinet members had ulterior motives and designs for a speedy 
return to power.*® 

Combes addressed the assembled deputies with the bluntness 
that was to become the chief characteristic of his oratorical style. 
He was careful to note that the recent election had clearly demon- 
strated the electorate’s approval of his predecessor’s policies. Then 
he turned to the religious issue, a discussion of which occupied 
much of the greater part of his time and attention. “Part of the 
clergy has attempted to confound the cause of the Catholic Church 
with that of the monastic orders,” Combes observed. “Contrary 
to the spirit of our legislation, they have entered the political 
arena. Such manifestations are intolerable; we shall have to de- 
termine with you if the government’s present means of action will 
suffice to prevent a recurrence of these outbursts.”*® He further 
pledged that the Associations Law would not be permitted to 
become impotent, as had so much prior anticlerical legislation. 
Abrogation of the Falloux Law was also mentioned as one of the 
cabinet’s goals. Finally, Combes listed tax reforms, the reduction 
of military service to two years, the reform of military justice, and 
the improvement of workers’ pensions as part of the new cabinet’s 
program. The Russian alliance would be preserved as a basis of 
French foreign policy.*? Though much of his policy statement 
was couched in general terms and could be considered little more 
than a restatement of policies traditionally associated with the 
Radical party, there was a perceptible hint of toughening the 
anticlerical program, and a warning of things to come was im- 
plicit in the general tenor of the Premier’s remarks. According 
to Combes, Alexandre Ribot was so provoked by Combes’ pro- 
posed program that he exerted his influence and prevented the 
promised Progressist support from materializing.*! From the first, 
then, the new cabinet lacked that minimum of moderate support 
that the Waldeck government had utilized. 

While Rouvier drew up proposals affecting the income tax, 
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Trouillot prepared a bill covering workingmen’s pensions, and 
Combes devoted his full attention to the religious question and 
the application of the Associations Law, a dual preoccupation 
that was to absorb all his energy during his term of office.*? Before 
he could launch his program, Combes was interpellated in the 
Chamber concerning the general policies of the cabinet. In his 
reply, Combes took an essentially moderate stance in pointing out 
the necessity of eternal vigilance against “Caesarian reaction and 
theocratic pretensions.”** He again accused part of the Catholic 
hierarchy of harboring belligerent designs upon laic institutions 
instead of confining itself to religious functions. That segment of 
the clergy had traditionally ignored the Pope’s sage advice to avoid 
political controversy and, during the recent election, had attempted 
to influence the electorate. In reference to the alleged electioneer- 
ing on the part of certain clergymen, Combes proposed that “im- 
punity be no longer bestowed upon religious functionaries because 
we lack the means of repression in their regard that we possess 
over other civil servants.”** The reference to clergymen as “re- 
ligious functionaries” struck an ominous note; it recalled previous 
justifications proffered by other governments for suspensions of 
ecclesiastical salaries. Continuing in a calmer vein, Combes prom- 
ised that when requests for authorization from various orders were 
received, a distinction would be made between those that served 
a spiritual or social purpose and those that were guilty of advo- 
cating opposition to republican institutions and ideals.3° He also 
denied that his administration had any long-range program except 
the continued defense of the Republic: “We are of necessity con- 
Strained to achieve merely that which is immediately possible. 
Our declaration is not a page we write for the future, it is not 
even a working plan for an entire legislative session. . . . It is a 
program of action and a plan of study for the period immediately 
before us. . . . It is little by little, piece by piece, that changes 
occur.”*° By his own testimony, Combes planned in June, 1902, 
to be pragmatic rather than dogmatic in formulating his religious 
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policies. It was not long before the Premier’s ability to improvise 
was put to the test. 

As he had indicated in his speeches to Parliament, Combes 
was particularly concerned with the threat of clerical encroach- 
ments upon the domain of public education. Accordingly, one of 
his first official acts as minister of the interior and of cults was to 
order an investigation into the number and nature of religious 
establishments opened since the promulgation of the Associations 
Law the preceding year. The requisite information was in Combes’ 
hands before July 1, 1902, and it was determined that of some 
200 establishments founded without authorization, about 125 were 
schools and the remainder were charitable organizations.*7 Combes 
did not immediately move against the charitable missions, but he 
could not tolerate the affront offered by the unauthorized schools. 
He decided to suppress them at once and obtained an executive 
decree to that effect from President Loubet. A ministerial circular 
of June 27, 1902, instructed the prefects to close the illegal 
schools.28 Combes noted in his memoirs that Loubet offered nei- 
ther objection nor resistance to signing the decrees of dissolution, 
since the schools affected were so obviously in flagrant violation 
of the law.*® 

The immediate closure of the 125 educational establishments 
opened after the promulgation of the Associations Law was fol- 
lowed by an attack upon some 3,000 that had already been in 
illegal existence when the law took effect. Combes had no more 
patience with these schools than with the others, and in a minis- 
terial circular he invited them to close voluntarily and then to 
submit requests for authorization.*° This wholesale campaign 
against religious education aroused opposition from several quar- 
ters. On July 9, Combes was interpellated in the Chamber of 
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Deputies as a consequence of the closures. He defended his ac- 
tions on the grounds that they corresponded exactly with the 
spirit and intent of Article 13 of the Associations Law. After the 
law had become effective, the congregations had been warned 
that they must seek separate authorization for each of their un- 
authorized dependent establishments. It was futile for them to 
maintain that in many cases their members were merely salaried 
employees in private schools; the presence of even one religious 
in a school sufficed for its classification as an establishment re- 
quiring authorization.4! As Combes saw it, the question whether 
the government possessed the authority to dissolve or close illegal 
establishments by decree was easily and logically answered. Since 
the Associations Law empowered the government to dissolve 
authorized congregations that violated the law, was it not logical 
to infer that it was doubly empowered to dissolve their unautho- 
rized establishments??? 

In the departments, the reaction of the clergy and the populace 
was mixed. In most cases, the illegal establishments were closed 
voluntarily within a few days after promulgation of the decree,*? 
but on at least one occasion, the presence and participation of 
local law enforcement agents were required before closure could 
be effected.** Public manifestations in support of the regular clergy 
were, as in the past, largely confined to accompanying the religious 
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to the train stations as they returned to their parent houses, or in 
numerous instances, the circulation of petitions of protest.4® 

Even while he was preoccupied with clerical education, Combes 
found it necessary to turn part of his attention to that perennial 
problem, the participation of certain clergymen in political affairs. 
The Premier had voiced his concern about the clergy’s political 
activities in the recent election when he made his first speech to 
the Chamber.*® To deal with this threat, he had recourse to the 
state’s traditional weapon against the clergy: the suspension of 
salaries. When Combes took office, he found that some twenty-five 
suspensions were already in effect against the French clergy: four 
dated from the period preceding 1899 and twenty-one from Wal- 
deck’s administration; all of them had been levied because of 
“political manifestations” against the republican regime.*7 Combes 
resolved to undertake stern measures on a much larger scale than 
had his predecessors. Beginning in June, and continuing into 
August, some eighty-six clergymen of the lower ranks had their 
salaries stopped at Combes’ request. All of these reprisals were 
justified on the grounds that the affected ecclesiastics had used 
their influence against republican candidates in the election of 
1902.48 After mid-August, the number of suspensions declined 
significantly, and those that were decreed had to do with clergy- 
men who had protested the closing of religious schools.‘® It is 
difficult to ascertain with absolute accuracy how many clerics 
were affected by Combes’ decrees in 1902 alone, but statistics of 
a sort do exist for his entire period of office. A memorandum pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Cults in September, 1903, stated that as 
of that time, 11 bishops were deprived of their salaries (for 
reasons that will be explained later), 8 of them at Combes’ re- 
quest.®° A second document, undated but probably prepared some 
time in 1903, noted that 335 clergymen had been the object of 
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administrative discipline, 260 of them for political acts.5! This 
memorandum asserted that the state’s right to punish clergymen 
had been used in moderation; otherwise the ecclesiastics affected 
would have numbered in the thousands.*? Finally, in a note pre- 
pared shortly after Combes’ resignation in 1905, it was stated 
that the number of clergymen of all ranks still deprived of their 
salaries by Combes’ order stood at 342.5% These numbers might 
lead one to conclude that Combes’ conception of proper ecclesi- 
astical discipline was on the whole authoritarian. It ought to be 
observed that the French government paid the salaries of some 
43,000 clergymen, much the greater part of them parish priests; 
seen in this perspective, Combes’ suspensions take on a less 
severe aspect.°4 

The whole question of the state’s power to discipline the 
French clergy by the use of economic sanctions had always been 
a thorny one, charged with sentimental, religious, and emotional 
Overtones, as events were soon to demonstrate dramatically. The 
idea that any secular regime should exercise control over a clergy 
dedicated to accomplishing God’s work in this world had never 
been palatable to many devout Frenchmen, nor, needless to say, 
to the clergy. This issue had troubled French politics ever since 
the signing of the Concordat of 1801. Being on the government 
payroll placed the clergy in a position vis-a-vis the government 
dangerously analogous to that of civil servants. And it was as civil 
servants that the republican regime had preferred to deal with 
clergymen, instead of placing them in a special category governed 
by special regulations and dispensations. From the state’s view- 
point, the purpose of a salary suspension was not merely punitive 
but was designed to cause the transfer of the offending clergyman 
to another locality, away from the place in which he had com- 
promised himself. The transfer was to be accomplished by the 
bishop of the diocese, and had to be effected in such a manner 
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that it clearly constituted a disgrace rather than a promotion. 
Once the offending priest had left the locality, his salary was 
re-established.°* 

The state’s justification of its disciplinary powers over the 
clergy was succinctly formulated in a note prepared by the Minis- 
try of Cults: “A suspension of salary is merely the abrogation of 
concordatory privilege in regard to the priest who places himself 
beyond the bounds of the Concordat by an act of disorder or 
rebellion.”°® The same could be said in regard to any unruly 
functionary. It was the government’s failure to distinguish between 
political, administrative, and sacred function that piqued many 
clergymen. 

Combes decided not to leave Paris when Parliament adjourned 
in July, but remained in the capital in order to deal with a threat- 
ened strike by the mine workers and to counter any demonstra- 
tions that might arise from his decrees closing religious schools. 
He also counted upon utilizing the quiet two-month intersession 
period for detailed study of the religious communities whose re- 
quests for authorization would demand legislative action.*7 The 
traditional lassitude of the vacances was disturbed, however, as 
Combes’ decrees closing religious schools brought the government 
into an unprecedented major conflict with the episcopacy, now 
rather belatedly arising to defend the congregations. This struggle 
with the Catholic hierarchy, which was to involve some of the 
most illustrious members of the French clergy, continued through- 
out Combes’ administration. The first manifestation on the part 
of the bishops occurred in July and August, when the full effect 
of Combes’ decrees closing over three thousand schools first be- 
came apparent. It appeared spontaneous rather than concerted 
and took the form of letters written by twelve bishops to Presi- 
dent Loubet, expressing dismay at the closing of so many religious 
schools.** Loubet was chosen as the recipient of the letters for 
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two reasons: first, the obvious propaganda value of a protest 
lodged with the most prestigious republican personality, and sec- 
ond, as a consequence of a recent speech made by the President, 
in which he alluded to the need for “social appeasement” in 
France, interpreted by many to be a sign of sympathy for the 
religious orders.°® 

The general tenor of the letters was not extreme. The writers 
generally confined themselves to expressions of disappointment 
that after the hopes of Catholics had been raised by the President’s 
words they had been rudely dashed by Combes’ decrees. The 
Bishop of Versailles observed that Loubet’s signature did not 
appear on the closure decrees,® and he urged the President to 
undertake a more dynamic role in the defense of the Church.® 
The bishops of Belley and of Meaux objected to the government’s 
power of changing or adding to French law by means of a simple 
ministerial circular to the prefects. The schools Combes was at- 
tacking had been established in accordance with scholastic legis- 
lation still in effect, and deserved protection from such summary 
procedure.© 

The government took no action against the authors of these 
letters, but Combes’ attention was now directed to the episcopacy, 
and future manifestations on the part of the higher clergy would 
not be ignored if sufficient grounds for retaliation could be found. 
Subsequent events of the fall and winter of 1902 substantiate this 
observation. Combes discovered an opportunity to take measures 
against the episcopacy in early October. As soon as Parliament 
reconvened that month, a petition on behalf of congregations 
whose requests for authorization would shortly be deliberated 
was presented to the legislature. Le Gaulois published the text of 
the petition and thereby ignited the most serious confrontation 
between the respective forces of church and state to that date in 
Combes’ brief tenure of office. The document justified the existence 
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of the congregations on the grounds that they were vital manifes- 
tations of Catholic religious life. It defended the ideals presented 
in clerical schools and denied the alleged interference of the clergy 
in the recent electoral campaign.® 

This petition bore the signatures of seventy-four prelates, a 
fact that attested to a surprising degree of unanimity in support 
of the ideas expressed therein. The large number of signatories, 
in addition to the fact that the document was in the form of a 
petition, led the government to view it as a collective episcopal 
manifesto expressly forbidden by the Organic Articles appended 
to the Concordat of 1801. Combes immediately decided to make 
an issue of this latest demonstration of episcopal concern for the 
congregations, and he notified all the signatories that the Council 
of State would be requested to decide whether the petition con- 
stituted an abuse of the hierarchy’s concordatory prerogatives. A 
form letter to this effect, with further instructions calling for the 
signatories to present such defense and justification as they could, 
was sent to all concerned on October 24.®* On that same day, 
Combes referred the issue to the Council of State along with a 
brief résumé of the government’s position on the case. It was 
decided to base the prosecution upon the fact that the collective 
nature of the petition infringed upon the Law of 18 Germinal of 
the Year X, which defined the nature and functions of the epis- 
copacy. Combes wrote: “It seems to us that the joining of a large 
number of signatures to a document in which the signers claim 
to speak in the name of the episcopacy can only be the result of a 
concerted action by the latter; a result of prior deliberation.” 
Article 4 of the Law of 18 Germinal expressly forbade such un- 
authorized deliberative assemblies of the clergy. “Doubtless,” 
Combes continued, “it will be claimed that bishops, like other 
French citizens, have the privilege of petitioning Parliament. It 
is, moreover, this privilege that the signers invoke . . . [but] it is 
as cardinals, archbishops, and bishops that they have written and 
signed. . . . It is the ‘Episcopacy,’ the ‘Church’ addressing Parlia- 
ment. This is not the right of French citizens to petition. It is an 
episcopal manifesto, and it was under this title that the document 
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was first published . . .”® The Concordat recognized individual 
bishops and archbishops, not a collective episcopal corps, and the 
jurisdiction of each bishop was severely limited to his own diocese. 
Therefore, for a bishop to appeal on behalf of any religious com- 
munity not under his immediate jurisdiction also constituted a 
breach of prerogative. Combes asserted that the Ministry of Cults 
viewed the episcopal petition as “the most serious attack ever 
delivered upon the Concordat.” 

The Ministry of Cults eventually received seventy-two letters 
of justification from the signers of the petition. In general they 
reflected the tone and content of the letter written by the Arch- 
bishop of Albi, who disclaimed any intent of collective action 
and termed the document “a simple letter, signed by several bish- 
ops and addressed to the members of Parliament.” The right of 
citizens to petition Parliament was also invoked, as Combes had 
foreseen. 

To the surprise of no one, the Council of State dismissed the 
bishops’ arguments and on November 27 issued a decree declar- 
ing that the signers of the petition had abused their powers and 
positions by having made specific use of their titles and posing as 
defenders of religious orders outside their particular dioceses.® 
The council explained its decision in a report sent to Combes the 
first of December. The argument formulated in this document 
graphically illuminated the philosophical and juridical chasm sep- 
arating the state’s view of the congregations from that held by 
the Church: “The cause of the congregations is not the cause of 
the Church; the Concordat does not recognize the orders as 
forming a part of the established religious organization; indeed 
it clearly separates them from it.”®® Continuing, the report em- 
phasized the illegal collective nature of the episcopal document: 
“The bishops drew up a manifesto and all the concordatory legis- 
lation as well as our most ancient traditions of public law protest 
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against this idea of an episcopacy united into a corps. There is no 
episcopal corps in France; the state is concerned only with in- 
dividual bishoprics.””° In conclusion, the report noted: “Con- 
certed action cannot be contested. The grouping of signatures, 
even the nature of the action prove it. The adherence of signa- 
tories was requested and received by special delegates who trav- 
eled from one diocese to another.””? 

Combes made no attempt to engage in reprisals against all 
the signers of the petition.*? However, he was determined that 
the originators of the idea should be singled out for special puni- 
tive action if their complicity could be established. Five members 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy were subsequently suspended from 
the government payroll because of their activities during the 
month of October. The first to gain this unwelcome distinction 
was Mgr. Perraud, Cardinal Archbishop of Autun. Mgr. Perraud 
was a member of the Académie Frangaise, and ironically enough 
his oratorical eloquence got him into difficulties with the govern- 
ment. In October the diocese of Orléans had celebrated the cen- 
tenary of Mgr. Dupanloup, a former bishop, and this event was 
well attended by members of the episcopacy.’* Cardinal Perraud 
delivered a commemorative address in the Cathedral of Orléans 
on October 12. In his remarks, Mgr. Perraud declared, among 
other things, that the government’s recent anticlerical activities 
amounted to tyranny, and he characterized the existing regime as 
“the government of depravity . . . endlessly striving to de-Chris- 
tianize the nation while attempting to disguise all its blows against 
the Christian conscience under the fine name of freedom.”’* 
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Combes learned of this address shortly after it was given,” but 
he did not officially act upon his information until the publication 
of Perraud’s remarks on October 21. On that date, Perraud was 
requested to acknowledge the use of the words attributed to him,7¢ 
and when the Cardinal replied that he had indeed made the 
speech—with the disclaimer that he had not referred to the 
Combes government but rather to “a general action of antire- 
ligious propaganda”’’his salary was immediately suspended. 
Four other prelates received the same treatment as Cardinal 
Perraud, albeit for different reasons. Combes was quite convinced 
that the bishops’ petition had in some way been discussed during 
the Dupanloup centenary celebration at Orléans. The bishops of 
Séez, Besancon, Orléans, and Nice were eventually singled out 
as the originators of the petition, but it is not at all clear upon 
What evidence the guilt of these prelates was determined.7® Sus- 
pension of their respective salaries was decreed between December 
4 and December 16 in form letters sent to all four prelates. These 
letters simply stated, “you personally concurred to establish the 
concert that the Council of State has declared abusive. The gov- 
ernment has consequently decided that this infraction necessitates 
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sanctions of another order in your case.”"® Mgr. Touchet, the 
Bishop of Orléans, vehemently protested his treatment, terming 
the government’s punitive methods “‘a resurrection of the lettre de 
cachet.” Touchet declared that the petition had been neither 
formulated nor discussed at Orléans and denied that he had ever 
urged his colleagues to sign any such document.*° To this letter, 
as well as to a subsequent one of January, 1903, Combes speci- 
fically ordered that no reply be made. A year after the official 
closure of the incident, Mgr. Touchet was still protesting his 
innocence. In a letter to M. Dumay, the director of cults, Touchet 
again denied having composed a line of the petition and declared 
that he had never advised anyone else to sign it. “I did not even 
transmit the telegrams of adherence sent to me,” he concluded, 
having apparently forgotten his previous denial of the receipt of 
such telegrams.*! 

Needless to say, suspension of a bishop’s annual salary of ten 
thousand francs for an extended period of time could easily cause 
economic hardship if the bishop had no independent source of 
support. It was not unusual, however, for the faithful of the dio- 
cese to come to the aid of their prelate by subscribing funds for 
his benefit. This occurred in 1902, and in some instances the 
donations reached sizable proportions. It was reported that a 
subscription inaugurated for the benefit of Mgr. Perraud in Octo- 
ber had amassed thirty thousand francs by December, 1902.%? 
Similar efforts were made on behalf of Mgr. Bardel, the Bishop 
of Séez, and this voluntary effort eventually appeared destined 
to equal the prelate’s salary for a year.8* As the number of public 
subscriptions increased to provide for all the bishops recently de- 
prived of their incomes, the anticlerical press voiced indignation 
at the prospect of the prelates’ thereby escaping the just punish- 
ment prepared for them by the government. La Lanterne charged 
that most of the donations had come from factory workers who 
subscribed not out of faith but in order to avoid displeasing their 
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employers.** Le Rappel accused the Bishop of Nice of sensation- 
alism and avarice when he confessed his complicity in initiating 
the petition: “He wants to harvest the pity of the foolish faithful, 
the admiration of Frangois Coppée, the praises of M. Drumont, 
and some money too—which is never disagreeable.”8° 

The government was powerless to prevent or to defeat a public 
subscription. Combes therefore chose to ignore the question com- 
pletely in 1902 but resolved never to relax his adamant stand on 
the government’s privilege of suspending ecclesiastical salaries. 
Even the passage of time and the emergence of new and more 
vexing issues failed to soften the Premier’s attitude toward the 
bishops he had punished in 1902. In July, 1903, the prefect of 
the Department of Doubs suggested that the Archbishop of Be- 
sangon’s salary be quietly restored in the hope that this concilia- 
tory gesture would facilitate the implementation of decrees closing 
four religious schools in the diocese.8* Dumay opposed this idea, 
and Combes seconded him on the grounds that it would be bad 
policy to create the impression that the government was willing 
to buy the clergy’s good will in such a manner.®%? Still later, when 
the prefect made another overture for the re-establishment of the 
prelate’s salary at a time when Mer. Petit was gravely ill,*® 
Combes’ reply was still negative and couched in stronger terms: 
“T have established as a general rule that no salary is to be re- 
stored without a request from the party concerned, expressing 
regret for the act which caused the disciplinary measure.”8® 

Emile Combes’ first six months in power had proven to be 
eventful from the standpoint of anticlerical activity, and_ this 
half-year established a pattern that was to be characteristic of 
his entire administration. Combes’ education decrees easily rank 
as the most controversial aspect of his anticlerical policy in 1902. 
The Premier’s decision to close the illegal religious schools opened 
after the promulgation of the Associations Law had not stimulated 
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much protest, but his wholesale suppression of the schools estab- 
lished prior to the law’s passage did elicit response, for here the 
point could be made that the schools in question had been set 
up in accordance with legislation that was still valid. In all, the 
Premier had shown himself disposed to interpret the provisions 
of the Law of 1901 in a strict sense; this is well illustrated by 
his insistence that the employment of even a single religious in a 
private school was sufficient ground for considering that school 
an unauthorized establishment of his congregation. Many were 
to find Combes’ approach to these questions too intransigently 
legalistic, and indeed, the Premier in 1902 had not evidenced the 
slightest willingness to accommodate himself to a milder and less 
rigid interpretation of the law he had been called upon to enforce. 

Combes’ application of his decrees on education caused the 
most comment during his first half-year in office, and indeed his 
continued offensive against clerical influence in the schools was to 
dominate other anticlerical issues during his administration. In 
retrospect, however, it seems that Combes’ most significant policy 
was the one he adopted toward the episcopacy and its manifesta- 
tions of support for the regular clergy. His education decrees were 
at least founded in the discussions and debates that had produced 
the Associations Law, however personal his interpretation of those 
discussions might have been. But in his attitude toward the epis- 
copacy, Combes was in a sense charting a new course in French 
politics that would eventually lead him into an unprecedented con- 
flict with the higher clergy of France. To be sure, there had been 
other suppressions of salaries in previous administrations, but 
Combes appeared already to have concluded upon assuming pow- 
er that the clergy itself, as well as clerical education, had usurped 
powers and prerogatives not legally its own, and that the Church, 
in all its varied manifestations, must be brought back into a more 
reasonable existence under a stricter interpretation of the Con- 
cordat of 1801. More than most, perhaps, Combes was inclined 
to view the clergy as primarily servants of the state—possessing to 
be sure a special nature and function that set them apart from 
ordinary civil servants, but functionaries all the same—and there- 
fore subject to clearly established conventions and responsibilities 
that might not be ignored with impunity. The fact that the French 
episcopacy, after a prolonged period of apparent indifference to 
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the fate of the religious orders, was coming to assume a larger 
role in the defense of the orders and of religious education, just 
when the government was becoming more jealous of its pre- 
rogatives and more determined not to tolerate what it considered 
the interference of the prelates in political matters, makes the 
situation in late 1902 all the more interesting. Combes’ first clash 
with the bishops of France in the matter of the petition merely 
set the stage for future events. Neither party had emerged with 
any decisive gains from this initial conflict. It is not surprising, 
then, that it should not be the last. 
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Chapter eight. Combes’ enforcement of the As- 
sociations Law: the congregations, the press, and 
the episcopacy 


Parliament reconvened on October 14, 1902, prepared to begin 
the work of deciding whether to accord authorization to the illegal 
religious communities. On the first day of the new session, the 
Combes government was interpellated by opposition deputies con- 
cerned equally about the legality and the consequences of Combes’ 
education decrees of the past summer. The Premier chose to reply 
in a speech delivered on October 17. The basic question, Combes 
declared, was whether his decrees closing religious schools con- 
stituted a breach of the Associations Law. He asserted that the 
law was retroactive in regard to schools opened prior to July, 
1901, by unauthorized congregations. The congregations had 
tacitly recognized the law’s retroactivity when they had submitted 
thousands of requests for the legalization of their other unautho- 
rized establishments. Had it not been for the bad advice of some 
of their political friends, even more of them would have obeyed 
the law, instead of adopting an uncompromising attitude as some 
had done. It could not be honestly maintained that the closure 
decrees were shocking or precipitous in nature; the congregations 
had been warned several times that requests for authorization of 
their illegal establishments must be made.’ In regard to com- 
plaints about the government’s practice of padlocking the build- 
ings formerly occupied by religious schools, Combes maintained 
that the right to close the establishments implied the duty of 
making sure that they remained closed. Moreover, the Premier 
asserted, padlocks were never placed on any property if the pro- 
prietor promised not to put the buildings to a prohibited use. 
Judicial intervention to close schools or to seal property was not 
required, for the Associations Law specifically reserved to the 
government, rather than to the courts, the prerogative of suppress- 
ing unauthorized religious establishments. Only schools had been 
affected by the decrees, and measures were already being taken 
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to accommodate any displaced pupils who might wish to attend 
public schools.* The opposition deputies found Combes’ speech 
neither agreeable nor reassuring, and the session erupted into a 
turbulence so violent that President Léon Bourgeois had to threat- 
en its suspension. 

Combes was unmoved by these hostile demonstrations. He 
could afford to be indifferent to the maneuvers of his opponents, 
for he was able to count upon the absolute support of the new 
Radical and Radical-Socialist majority in the Palais Bourbon. 
The precautions Combes took to maintain this support reveal 
clearly that he in no way thought of himself as a molder of the 
Radical party’s ideology. Indeed, he seemed content to be the 
mouthpiece of radicalism, rather than its heart or brain. It was 
the Premier’s custom to summon the Radical chiefs to the Min- 
istry of the Interior in order to consult with them upon delicate 
issues such as the recent education decrees. Without the assur- 
ance of their complete support and co-operation, Combes would 
never have undertaken a program of determined anticlerical ac- 
tion; according to his own testimony he would have relinquished 
his office rather than fly in the face of his Radical colleagues.* 
To a marked degree, then, Combes’ position in the government 
often appeared to approximate that of executive secretary to the 
Radical bloc. 

During the parliamentary vacances of 1902, Combes had car- 
ried out a detailed study of the legal status of a number of re- 
ligious communities seeking authorization. These congregations 
numbered about four hundred; some two hundred others had 
voluntarily disbanded rather than submit to the requirements of 
the Associations Law. Parliament would have to consider these 
Tequests during the coming session, and the paper work and time 
required for dealing with each of the four hundred requests would 
be staggering. Combes therefore turned to the administrative de- 
cree of August, 1901, for guidance as to the most expeditious 
procedure to follow. Because of his position on the Senate As- 
sociations Commission, Combes was entitled to a place on the 
commission charged with preparing the decree. He had declined 
to participate in the work of the Council of State, however, pre- 
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ferring to flee the heat of Paris and seek the quiet of Pons. More- 
over, Combes avowed, he had not paid much attention to details 
of the text elaborated by the council, and when the administrative 
decree had been published, he, like other parliamentarians, had 
scarcely taken heed of it.* 

According to his own account, Combes was quite shocked 
when he first examined the administrative decree in the summer 
of 1902. He found Article 21 particularly perplexing: it author- 
ized the minister of cults to present to Parliament formal bills 
either to accord, or to refuse, authorization. The Premier found 
this provision to be in conflict with Article 13 of the Associations 
Law, which merely stated that bills to accord authorization should 
be prepared. As Combes observed, Article 13 “expressly stated 
that a congregation could not exist without legal authorization, 
but nowhere did it provide that a law was necessary to prevent it 
from existing.”® The administrative decree appeared to reverse 
the natural order of relations between the congregations and the 
government. That is to say, a simple refusal to accord legal au- 
thorization—in the form of Parliament’s rejection of an authoriza- 
tion bill—seemed sufficient to Combes. If a “negative law” of 
the sort required by the decree was indeed necessary, then Par- 
liament’s work would be automatically doubled. It would be a 
truly formidable task to have to prepare and vote upon bills both 
to accord and to refuse authorization.® 

In view of the fact that Waldeck-Rousseau enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation as a jurist, and because the former Premier had 
attached great importance to the formulation of the administrative 
decree, Combes was astonished that a legal contradiction of this 
magnitude should have been perpetrated under Waldeck’s very 
eyes. But surprise soon gave way to suspicion, for Combes, like 
everyone else familiar with the circumstances surrounding the 
formulation and passage of the Associations Law, knew that Wal- 
deck had been strongly opposed to requiring parliamentary rather 
than executive authorization. Perhaps his predecessor had clever- 
ly chosen this underhanded means of inhibiting the full effects of 
the law’s Article 13. “This would not be so incredible,” Combes 
noted, “since he [Waldeck] had always maintained that the law 
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was not intended to suppress the congregations en masse, but to 
bring the majority of them into line with our legislation.”” As 
Combes interpreted it, the administrative decree condemned both 
cabinet and Parliament to virtual impotence, unless steps were 
immediately taken to change Article 21. The Premier considered 
broaching the question of revision to Waldeck-Rousseau, but the 
latter was away On an Ocean cruise. Dumay, the director of cults, 
seemed the most likely person to consult at this juncture, so 
Combes brought the matter to his attention. Dumay confirmed 
Combes’ suspicions by asserting that Waldeck had expressly com- 
manded him to defend Article 21 before the Council of State and 
had even prepared a three-page manuscript substantiating his 
views on the question. The Council of State had opposed the 
wording of Article 21 but had at length yielded to Waldeck’s 
formal request for its adoption.’ Combes next conferred with M. 
Failli¢res, president of the Senate and a long-time acquaintance. 
Failliéres concurred with Combes’ opinion about the constitu- 
tional difficulty posed by the wording of Article 21 and agreed 
that it conflicted with the intent of Article 13 of the law. He ap- 
proved Combes’ decision to seek redress from the Council of 
State.® 

Soon after these interviews, Combes summoned to his office 
M. Coulon, president of the Council of State. Coulon informed 
Combes that the Council of State had experienced serious mis- 
givings about the wording of Article 21, and a number of coun- 
cilors had judged it to be in conflict with the intent of the Asso- 
ciations Law. Waldeck, however, had placed the utmost impor- 
tance upon obtaining the formula, and the council had yielded to 
his wishes, feeling that its stated objections covered its respon- 
sibility in the matter. Coulon also reacted favorably to Combes’ 
Wish to obtain a revision of the article but requested a delay un- 
til he could prepare his colleagues for the idea of reversing them- 
selves.1° 

To be sure, Combes’ decision to seek a revision of the ad- 
ministrative decree involved a certain element of risk. It might 
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easily result in a rupture with Waldeck-Rousseau, painful for 
personal as well as political reasons. Combes disliked the pros- 
pect of providing the reactionary press with a convenient target 
in the form of a breach within republican ranks. Since no other 
course of action seemed justified, however, he resolved to push 
ahead and face the inevitable consequences of his action. Combes 
had felt for some time that Waldeck favored too-lenient treat- 
ment of the illegal congregations, and his opinion was shared by 
his colleagues in the Council of Ministers. Georges Trouillot (who 
had been the Association Bill’s reporter) “even professed to see 
in the formula a return by Waldeck to the original provisions of 
Article 13, changes in which had been forced upon him by the 
Associations Commission after a spirited resistance on his pari.4* 
Because he dreaded the unpleasant repercussions that must occur 
should Trouillot’s conjecture prove true and become public 
knowledge, Combes sought for some means of achieving the dual 
objective of revising the administrative decree while at the same 
time avoiding a controversy that would profit only the opposi- 
tion. He hit upon the idea of referring the wording of the admin- 
istrative decree to the Associations Commission of the Chamber 
of Deputies, without bringing to that body’s attention Waldeck’s 
role in sponsoring the defective formula. The commission could 
then formally request Combes to have the decree modified by ob- 
taining a new ruling from the Council of State. This plan, some- 
how rather characteristic of Combes’ flair for intrigue, was even- 
tually effected. The revised version of Article 21 provided that 
authorization requests should be submitted either to the Senate 
or to the Chamber of Deputies. It was understood that a refusal 
to discuss the authorization bills, or a rejection of such bills, would 
constitute an unequivocal denial of legal authorization without 
further delay or recourse to a second bill to refuse authorization,12 

One of the major problems attendant upon legislative author- 
ization concerned the procedure to be followed in preparing the 
Tequisite bills. Opponents of Article 13 of the Associations Law 
had made dire predictions of burdensome amounts of work made 
inevitable by that article’s provision for legislative, rather than 
executive, action. Now that the issue had materialized nearly two 
years after the parliamentary debates on the law, Combes found 
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that preparing an individual bill for each congregation did indeed 
appear to impose a formidable amount of purely clerical work 
upon the legislature. Accordingly, he resolved to reduce and sim- 
plify Parliament’s task by arranging the congregations seeking au- 
thorization into three broad categories: teaching, preaching, and 
commercial (the last category being composed of the monastery 
of La Grande Chartreuse). Combes decided that the government 
would request a refusal of authorization of all three categories, 
and a bill for each category, with the name of a congregation con- 
stituting one article of the bill, could be easily prepared and re- 
jected by the Chamber of Deputies. Meanwhile, Combes planned 
to introduce in the Senate bills favoring the legalization of con- 
gregations to whose demands he was sympathetic. There were only 
six or seven of these (they were engaged in charitable work), 
while those to be refused authorization numbered some four hun- 
dred.'* Looking back upon his procedure after leaving office, 
Combes stated that in retrospect it still seemed the best one pos- 
sible, except that experience had taught him that even the orders 
whose legalization he had favored did not deserve his benevolence. 
“All of them,” he wrote, “disguise beneath the veil of piety or 
charity suggestions of the most intolerant fanaticism and inculcate 
in the hearts of all their members a hatred of our modern society, 
and of its institutions and its laws.”"4 

By March, 1903, Combes was ready to submit to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies his bills pertaining to the unauthorized teaching 
congregations. The government’s policy in regard to these estab- 
lishments had aroused strong criticism on two counts: first, it 
was maintained that refusing to allow their members to teach 
constituted a violation of “freedom of education,” and second, 
that the government’s procedure of lumping together their re- 
quests for authorization was, if not illegal, certainly not in line 
with accepted parliamentary practice and quite contrary to the 
spirit of the Associations Law.*® In a much-applauded speech 
before the Chamber of Deputies, Combes replied at some length 
to these charges. He denied that there existed an inviolable con- 
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stitutional “right to teach” comparable to the rights of free speech 
or of peaceful assembly. Because of its special role in the indoc- 
trination of citizens, education was of vital concern to the state 
and was therefore subject to certain restrictions in every country. 
“There is every justification for the state to forbid the right to 
teach either to individuals or to aggregations whose doctrines and 
interests are in absolute opposition to the fundamental doctrines 
and general interests of which the state is guardian,” Combes 
averred.*® He requested wholesale refusal of authorization to the 
teaching congregations on the grounds that “their existence alone 
constitutes an anomaly in a political and social organization 
founded upon the principles of the Revolution.’?7 

In a subsequent speech, Combes explained why he wished to 
deny the unauthorized preaching congregations the right to exist. 
The prerogative of preaching was specifically reserved by French 
legislation to the concordatory clergy. Allowing the regular clergy 
to exercise this function constituted an encroachment upon the 
special domain of the parish clergy. Religious, Combes asserted, 
were especially prone to preach against republican ideals and 
institutions. These considerations alone appeared to justify a 
wholesale rejection of their congregations’ requests.18 

The authorization debates consumed a great portion of Par- 
liament’s time and energy for a period of months. It does not seem 
necessary to treat these parliamentary discussions in detail since 
they proved in most cases to be very similar to the debates of 
1901 upon the validity or utility of monasticism in modern society. 
It is interesting to note that the procedure for presenting bills of 
authorization to Parliament involved designating a reporter for 
each bill, and that each article of a bill named a single congrega- 
tion to be authorized. In this way, a great number of congrega- 
tions could be dealt with in a single bill; for example, one bill was 
prepared with eighty-one articles, each article naming a single 
women’s teaching congregation. As Combes had intended, it was 
a simple matter for the Chamber to refuse authorization en bloc 
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by refusing to pass to a discussion of the bill’s articles.1” Though 
this procedure blocked time-consuming discussions of the merits 
of individual congregations, there was debate on each bill when 
it was presented to the Chamber. Needless to say, the reports 
prepared for the bills of authorization were on the whole un- 
favorable; this is scarcely surprising in light of the fact that the 
reporter for a number of bills in the Chamber was Fernand Ra- 
bier, one of the most determined of anticlericals, and the presi- 
dent of the Senate Commission on Congregations was Georges 
Clemenceau.”° 

Despite its formidable anticlerical armament, the government 
felt a twinge of uncertainty about the outcome of the authoriza- 
tion debates initiated in March, 1903. Combes decided to make 
en bloc rejection a question of confidence in order to enforce dis- 
cipline among the majority groups, and an inquiry was initiated 
in order to ascertain the temper of all sections of parliamentary 
opinion. The report resulting from this investigation indicated 
that the cabinet could count upon the absolute and unqualified 
support of the Socialists, Radicals, and Radical-Socialists. It was 
remarked, however, that defection might occur among other 
groups which customarily supported Combes, and the report con- 
cluded by stating that a number of pro-Combes politicians were 
annoyed by the decision to make bloc refusal a question of con- 
fidence, because they would have preferred to spin out the debates 
by voting separately upon each request for authorization.*! The 
debates drew large crowds to the Palais Bourbon; dramatic inci- 
dents were anticipated, but failed to materialize. Veteran ob- 
servers reported an unprecedented amount of behind-the-scenes 
bargaining, and the opposition carried on heavy corridor politick- 
ing.”? Events proved, however, that the government had little to 
fear from its opponents in 1903, and as the debates progressed 
Combes encountered little difficulty in obtaining wholesale de- 
nials of authorization for the three categories of communities. 
The four-hundred-odd congregations eventually refused authori- 
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zation were notified of Parliament’s decision by a form letter, 
and the superiors of their parent houses were likewise informed. 
The government requested immediate closure of these establish- 
ments.?# 

Combes found it necessary to make several speeches as the 
debates progressed. On the basis of his statements it is possible 
to determine whether he possessed an anticlerical philosophy and, 
if so, what elements constituted its essential doctrines. In his early 
speeches, Combes’ marked hostility to the principle of clerical 
education had been clearly evident, and the chief source of that 
hostility apparently reposed in his conviction that education ad- 
ministered by the regular clergy amounted to an indoctrination of 
French youth with ideas inimical to republican virtues. Scarcely 
an original argument, this thesis had been advanced with greater 
cogency and eloquence by Waldeck-Rousseau, and by any num- 
ber of other “republican” orators. Therefore Combes can scarce- 
ly be considered an innovator in anticlericalism, though it might 
validly be maintained that the general tenor of his language was 
more acerbic than that of his predecessor. Combes’ attitude to- 
ward the preaching congregations reflects some intransigence, 
but here he was careful to base his opposition on legal or con- 
cordatory ground. Like Waldeck, Combes felt that utility and 
service must be of supreme importance in determining whether 
to favor requests for authorization. On the surface, at least, 
Combes’ anticlerical program had the appearance of rationality, 
and if it cannot be dignified with the title of an anticlerical phi- 
losophy, it must be admitted that the program and the ideas 
possessed a certain unity and cohesiveness. 

It is nevertheless true that in virtually every speech Combes 
made on the religious issue in 1903 there are evidences, hints, 
intimations of something other than a perfectly objective ap- 
proach. For example, in June he spoke in justification of his deci- 
sion not to favor authorization for the Order of Dom Bosco. 
Combes began calmly enough by criticizing the order’s alleged 
wealth (over three million francs), complaining about its “cos- 
mopolitan makeup” and condemning its lack of a “mystic ideal” 
as a foundation for its existence. These were perhaps valid points, 
but Combes spoke with much greater passion and conviction 
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when he concluded with the assertion that “at the present time, 
the religious congregations are pure anachronisms. They are as 
much in contradiction with the tendencies of our natures as they 
are with the general ideas current in our minds.” 

In August, Combes spoke at Saintes (Charente-Inférieur). 
Referring to the cabinet’s anticlerical program and the opposi- 
tion it had encountered, the Premier stated that his government 
was determined to pursue the campaign against clericalism to its 
conclusion, “until the republican spirit finally triumphs over the 
clerical spirit.”° At the Breton village of Tréguier for the dedica- 
tion of a statue of Renan, he said, “We would have been remiss 
in our duty if we had tolerated any longer the existence of these 
foyers of moral insurrection against the Republic. . . . It is not 
religion that we attack, but its ministers, who wish to make it 
an instrument of domination.”2¢ 

These pronouncements were designed to appeal to anticlerical 
prejudices and perhaps consequently ought not to be unduly em- 
phasized when evaluating Combes’ anticlerical philosophy. Yet 
there is an element in Combes’ words that sometimes smacks of 
fanatical intolerance not merely of the congregations’ teaching or 
preaching activities but also of the spiritual and emotional drives 
symbolized by the congregations themselves. There is evident a 
fundamental lack of sympathy and understanding for the human 
needs that monasticism attempted to satisfy. Such intolerance 
and lack of sympathy could prove dangerous in a man responsible 
for formulating and implementing policies designed to effect 
sweeping changes in the religious structure of a nation. 

Yet it must be observed that in 1903, despite his indiscrim- 
inate attacks upon certain categories of unauthorized religious 
communities, Emile Combes had not attempted to pursue a blind- 
ly fanatical anticlerical policy. And despite his avowed deter- 
mination to push “to the limit” in his campaign to insure the 
triumph of “the republican spirit,” the Premier obviously did not 
envision the abrogation of the Concordat as the limit of which 
he spoke. In January, Deputy Allard, a member of the coalition 
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supporting the cabinet, contending that spiritual ideas were un- 
necessary and undesirable, had made the time-honored proposal 
that the ecclesiastical budget be suppressed. The Radical party 
took up Allard’s proposal and sponsored it as a formal reso- 
lution. Combes, like Waldeck, opposed this resolution and made 
a speech which he subsequently referred to as his “spiritualistic 
declaration of faith.” In it he voiced sentiments notable not mere- 
ly for their idealism but also for the insight they afford into his 
character and ideology. Combes warned against moving toward 
separation of church and state without first carefully preparing 
public opinion. Moreover, he asserted that the religious and moral 
ideals that Allard had condemned were in reality vital to a healthy 
society. “When we took office,” Combes concluded, “though sev- 
eral among us were theoretically partisans of the separation of 
church and state, we disclosed that we would hold to the con- 
cordatory terrain. Why? Because we consider necessary ideas 
the moral ideas provided by the churches, and except for the pri- 
mary schools, the churches alone provide them. For my part, it 
is with difficulty that I can conceive of a society composed of 
philosophers like M. Allard, whose primary education would have 
sufficiently fortified them against the perils of life.°* Combes stated 
that he was opposed to submitting the issue of suppression of 
the ecclesiastical budget to a popular referendum, terming such 
procedure “a convenient means of shifting our own responsibil- 
ity upon others,” but significantly he approved a proposal for 
the creation of a special commission to study the question of 
suppression.?® 

Combes’ words were greeted with approbation by the mod- 
erates and conservatives, but the Radical and Socialist side of 
the Chamber startled the Premier by interrupting his speech with 
cries and hisses. Combes confessed that he lost some of his aplomb 
at this unexpected demonstration of hostility from his supporters.*° 
For several days following the incident, relations between the 
Premier and a considerable part of his majority were decidedly 
cool. Combes found this situation intolerable and took steps to 
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remedy it. His haste to reassure the extremists at this time, coupled 
with some of his pronouncements about solidarity and co-opera- 
tion among the leftist groups are revealing of Combes’ conception 
of his personal role in the cabinet. 

On February 4, Combes spoke to the Chamber of Deputies on 
the education budget, and he availed himself of this opportunity 
to clear up the misunderstanding his previous speech had gen- 
erated. He denied that he had meant to imply that the morality 
of the laic school was in itself insufficient, and termed such 
morality as “the more solid for being independent of all dogma, 
the more noble for being uniquely derived from eternal and neces- 
sary ideas of justice, duty, and right.”®° Having made peace with 
his extremist supporters, Combes subsequently showed little in- 
clination to depart from a spirit of close co-operation with all 
elements of the Délégation des Gauches. In an August speech at 
Marseilles, Combes bluntly and frankly stated his views on the 
necessity of perfect cohesion among the groups that composed 
the majority bloc: “I agreed to lead the government only in view 
of this express condition of union. I have several times declared, 
and shall continue to do so at every suitable opportunity, that on 
the day when this unity ceases to exist, when for any reason what- 
soever, one of the coalition groups resumes its freedom of action, 
I shall immediately give up power and return to the ranks,”31 
In October, Combes was present for a dedication of a statue 
of Vercingetorix at Clermont-Ferrand and referred again to the 
existence of a majority which had made possible the govern- 
ment’s program and with which he identified republican senti- 
ment. He stressed the need for republican solidarity and evi- 
denced a rather surprising view of his role as head of the gov- 
ernment. “Republican government,” said Combes, “is impossible 
without this entente, this accord, between the minister and his 
majority. . . . I do not concern myself a great deal about whether 
it is the cabinet which leads or is led, when it applies the program 
decided upon.’’*? 

Essentially this political philosophy was constituted of the con- 
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ceptions and convictions Combes had espoused on assuming of- 
fice in 1902. But by the close of 1903 Combes had become even 
more committed to his belief in the necessity of the left-wing bloc’s 
continued existence. Perhaps he had also become more dedicated 
to his peculiar conception of his own role in relation to that bloc. 
Be that as it may, Combes’ own words serve to illustrate the dif- 
ficulty, already encountered in the case of Waldeck-Rousseau, of 
differentiating between policies personally advocated by the Pre- 
mier and those imposed upon him by the exigencies of holding 
together a parliamentary majority. There is little reason to doubt, 
however, that the measures taken against the teaching and preach- 
ing congregations in 1903 reflect Combes’ personal and deep- 
seated convictions about the proper fate to be meted out to these 
groups. Wholesale suppression accorded as well with Combes’ 
views as with those of extreme anticlericals. Only in the matter 
of suppressing the ecclesiastical budget (leading as it must to an 
abrogation of the Concordat) was there any evidence of dishar- 
mony between Combes and his supporters, and this cannot be 
considered of a serious nature since it affected only the most in- 
transigent wing of anticlerical opinion. 

It has seemed essential to examine at length various aspects of 
Combes’ anticlerical philosophy and his conception of his own 
political position the better to understand the events that were to 
occur later in 1903. By the spring of that year, the anticlerical 
campaign in Parliament had perceptibly broadened from _ its 
original concern with debating the unauthorized religious com- 
munities’ right to existence. Intimations of this expansion had 
come first with the Radical party’s resolution favoring suppres- 
sion of the ecclesiastical budget. It will be recalled that although 
Combes had formally opposed suppression in January, he had not 
objected to the creation of a special parliamentary commission to 
study the question. Though nothing came of it at the time, the 
issue was revived later, and Combes was approached in May by 
a group of Radical-Socialist leaders including deputies Hub- 
bard, Rabier, and Massé, who informed him that it was the 
party’s wish that steps be taken immediately for a denunciation 
of the Concordat.** Combes’ response to this overture was not 
reported, but when, on May 21, Hubbard abruptly arose to move 
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in the Chamber of Deputies that the Concordat be abrogated and 
church and state separated, Combes declined to support the reso- 
lution to the extent of making it a question of confidence. Le 
Gaulois believed Combes’ lack of support to be decisive in the 
failure of Hubbard’s motion, opining that the resolution would 
have carried if Combes had made it a question of confidence. 
Nevertheless, Le Gaulois failed to derive much comfort from this 
temporary setback to the extreme anticlericals, pointing out that 
Combes’ present conviction on this question could scarcely be 
regarded as permanent: “We are at the mercy not of a change of 
opinion, but a change of tactics on the part of a minister who 
already has accommodated his spiritualist philosophy to so many 
different and contradictory sources,” the paper sourly observed. 

Combes’ lack of enthusiasm for abrogating the Concordat 
aroused the displeasure of the anticlerical organs of opinion and 
he was taken to task by several of them. L’Action asserted that 
a majority favoring immediate separation of church and state al- 
ready existed, if only Combes had the courage to utilize it and 
exercise leadership over it.9® 

In June the proponents of separation gained a partial victory 
with the formation of a parliamentary Commission on the Sepa- 
ration of Church and State. The creation of the commission did 
give concrete recognition to the existence of organized opinion 
favoring separation, but its composition, determined by election 
within the Chamber of Deputies, left much to be desired from 
the extreme anticlerical point of view. The commission was com- 
posed of thirty-three members; according to a tabulation com- 
piled by La Libre Parole, seventeen members were favorable to 
separation, fifteen were opposed, and one member was favorable 
to the principle of separation but wished to submit the question 
to a referendum. The Radical-Socialists had nine seats, the Social- 
ists seven, the Union Démocratique one, while the opposition 
numbered seven Progressists and eight nationalists or conserva- 
tives. La Libre Parole predicted that with so close a division of 
opinion, the commission would not produce any significant work.?7 
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Le Temps was inclined to concur with this forecast concerning 
the utility of the commission. “If this vote has any significance, 
it is clearly hostile to the realization of separation bills,” Le Temps 
observed. It was further noted that a majority of the commission 
was drawn from only two parties of Combes’ majority: Socialist 
and Radical-Socialist. The Union Démocratique elected only one 
member and the Gauche Radicale none. Apparently, Le Temps 
reasoned, these two important groups had disinterested themselves 
in the question. The Union Démocratique had even announced 
that separation was not part of its program and that a majority 
of the group considered discussion of the question premature.** 

The anticlerical press, on the other hand, expressed approval 
at the election of the commission and optimism at its prospects 
for productive work. L’Action printed an article by Georges Hub- 
bard, who criticized Combes for moving too slowly, and who pre- 
dicted that “the Concordat is torn up from this first vote.”%? 
Aristide Briand, who had been elected reporter of the commis- 
sion, was quoted as saying that “yesterday the government was 
concordatory; today it is obliged to march with long strides to- 
ward the denunciation of the Concordat. . . . It is a very serious 
victory from the political viewpoint. Now the question has been 
posed. It only remains to draw the natural consequences from it. 
You may count upon us for that.”4° In an article entitled “Pre- 
miére réponse,” Jean Jaurés viewed the creation of the commis- 
sion as a first, though not necessarily decisive, step toward sepa- 
ration. “Those republicans who refuse to vote for an immediate 
separation will surely be led to declare that in their eyes it re- 
mains a future solution. The idea, once current, will grow.”*! 
Georges Clemenceau also voiced his approval of the direction 
the anticlerical campaign had taken, though he was critical of 
Combes’ hesitancy. Far from being discouraged at the smallness 
of the anticlerical majority on the commission, Clemenceau re- 
garded the existence of any majority at all as significant evidence 
of anticlerical progress during the past twenty years.*? 

The parliamentary anticlerical events of 1903—blanket re- 
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fusals of authorization to teaching and preaching congregations, 
and raising the separation issue—generated some public outcry, 
though perhaps not as much as might have been anticipated. In 
certain areas Combes was the recipient of some personal vilifica- 
tion, but in others such as La Rochelle he was cheered while 
making a public appearance.4* Combes himself referred to his 
speaking tour in the summer and fall of 1903 as “a triumphal 
march” and obviously drew encouragement from personal con- 
tacts with the people of France. The Premier recorded that at 
Marseilles he was welcomed by a crowd of twenty thousand, a 
better reception than had been accorded President Loubet on a 
recent visit. “The people instinctively felt that in acclaiming me, 
they were acclaiming in my person democracy and truth,” Combes 
modestly wrote. He was surprised by the numbers of women who 
came to hear his speeches in Marseilles and was more than as- 
tonished at being kissed by some ten of them at the conclusion 
of his remarks.44 Combes’ reception in Brittany, where he was 
carrying on a running feud with the Bishop of Quimper through- 
out 1903, and where Catholicism was thought to be especially 
strongly rooted, proved also to be a pleasurable surprise. There 
had been concern in some official quarters for the Premier’s safety 
in journeying to Tréguier to speak, but a preliminary investigation 
disclosed only that a few demonstrations were planned by the 
opposition. Combes reminisced with obvious pleasure over the 
lack of hostility his entourage encountered on the Breton tour and 
attributed it to a reaction in his favor generated by the pro- 
nounced opposition carried on before his arrival by the Church 
and the “feudality.’’*° 

So far as the pamphlet and polemical press was concerned, 
the newly raised question of separation easily overshadowed the 
issue of suppressing the regular clergy’s teaching and preaching. 
It must be admitted that the general tone of both anticlericals 
and clericals had not changed since the polemic over the con- 
gregations had begun in 1899, and the war of words was waged 
as fiercely and as fruitlessly as in the past. In general, the pam- 
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phlets that broached the topic of separation took one of three 
positions: some attempted to view the issue dispassionately and 
evaluated the consequences for both church and state; some took 
an intensely emotional stand in favor of separation as necessary 
for the Republic’s safety; and others, equally emotional, de- 
nounced separation as a manifestation of an anticlerical govern- 
ment’s desire to impose its own will without regard for the wishes 
of Frenchmen. One proponent of separation argued the issue 
quite rationally from the economic viewpoint, looking forward to 
a future when every religious group in France would pay its own 
expenses, with none being favored by the state. Separation would 
relieve the government of its old preoccupation with religious af- 
fairs and leave it free to attend to the interests of the people. Ru- 
mors to the effect that separation would result in governmental 
suppression of priests and the priesthood were false and were de- 
signed to obscure the real issues.** The author failed to deal with 
any of the difficult social and property problems that separation 
was bound to raise, and no doubt his simplified presentation, 
which made it seem as though separation were an uncomplicated 
process to be achieved upon the passage of a parliamentary act, 
left many skeptical. 

A certain Abbé Planeix evidenced a similar proclivity for 
oversimplification, albeit he approached the question from the 
opposite standpoint. In his view, two parties in France were in 
conflict: the party of those who prayed and the party of those 
who did not pray. The men of prayer would prevail in the end. 
Discouragement in the face of tribulation was a guilty weakness, 
absolutely illogical in light of the fact that Catholics were per- 
fectly aware of the goodness and imperishability of their faith. 
The good abbé was of the opinion that anticlericalism was sub- 
siding in France; intellectuals no longer took it seriously and the 
people as a whole were tired of it. Action—speaking out against 
persecution, claiming rights—and evangelization—talking to “the 
people”—these were the courses open to the Catholics of France 
if they wished to preserve the Church.** The impression gained 
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from a reading of this pamphlet, and many others like it, was 
that French Catholics were a persecuted minority within a Prot- 
estant or heathen state. Such an unrealistic view of the plight of 
the Church in France, actually including as it did the majority of 
Frenchmen, most of them apparently too apathetic or too indif- 
ferent to rise to its defense, could scarcely be productive of fruit- 
ful results. 

Many writers gave vent to emotional or hysterical outbursts 
centering around ancient questions such as the debt that the state 
owed the Church, or the obscurantism that sprang from organized 
Christianity, and then proceeded to air their pet grievances about 
the ills of religion or of government. In all the verbal smoke gen- 
erated by the battle of words, one or two lucid and realistic ap- 
praisals were made, though it is impossible to gauge what impres- 
sion, if any, they made. It was noted by one clerical writer that 
the general principle of separation was not incompatible with the 
doctrine and practice of the Church, but the issue, as presented 
to the public in 1903, had been so dangerously simplified that 
the basic considerations precluding a separation had been ob- 
scured. Any arrangements made would have to be of a contrac- 
tual rather than of a unilateral nature and would of necessity have 
to deal with certain essential questions. First, provision would have 
to be made for the support of Catholic ministers of worship. It was 
suggested that the existing ecclesiastical budget handling clergy- 
men’s salaries and expenses be transformed into perpetual and in- 
alienable rentes accruing to the clergy. Second, a new property 
settlement was necessary. Ecclesiastical property should be reg- 
istered in the name of the commune or department, and usage or 
usufruct must be registered in the name of a Catholic association 
of worship. Third, new arrangements would have to be devised 
for the nomination of ecclesiastical personnel. Recruitment of the 
lower clergy would be carried on without state supervision or in- 
terference. For the higher clergy, at each vacancy, three names 
would be submitted by the Church to the president of the Re- 
public, who could indicate a preference between two and abso- 
lutely veto one. Appointment of ecclesiastical titularies would 
be the exclusive prerogative of the Pope. The author believed this 
to be a workable proposal that would result in a contractual 
separation involving a simple division of properties based upon 
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mutual respect.*® In reality, one wonders if these proposals, once 
implemented, would actually have resulted in a true separation of 
church and state. The general tone of the pamphlet leads to the 
conclusion that a modification of the Concordat, rather than an 
abrogation of it, was what the author had in mind. His proposals 
in regard to ecclesiastical nomination especially bear out this 
contention. 

An anticlerical proponent of separation likewise made some 
proposals notable for their rationality and lack of vindictiveness 
which merit brief examination. He advocated the old concept of 
“free churches in a free state,” a traditional anticlerical slogan. 
The clergy must have independence and security which would be 
attained by an immediate transformation of the ecclesiastical bud- 
get into civil pensions for the existing clergy. This budget des 
retraites would gradually amortize itself as its beneficiaries died 
off, eventually leaving the state free of subsidizing any cult.* 
The religious orders of the Catholic Church, having no legal 
basis, would disappear completely after separation.®° The clergy 
would be paid by religious associations organized by canton, 
commune, or department. These associations would also rent 
the property used for religious purposes; under no circumstances 
would such religious associations be permitted to own property. 
Religious services must be held only in places specifically desig- 
nated for that purpose by the state, and such places of worship 
might be used for religious purposes only. The clergy would 
be subject to common law like all other French citizens.*1 Though 
not exactly draconic, this conception of separation was certainly 
less than generous from the Church’s point of view, and its denial 
of the Church’s right to have monastic orders implied that the 
Church would not be absolutely free after separation had been 
effected. 

Of the great number of articles, pamphlets, and books that 
appeared in 1903, only a very few can be considered here. One 
anonymous pamphlet viewed the whole separation question as 
part of a vast masonic conspiracy foisted upon unsuspecting 
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Frenchmen by a Parliament subservient to directives emanating 
from the Grand-Orient. The purpose of the separation campaign 
was the seizure of Catholic properties for the enrichment of poli- 
ticians.°* Another pamphlet viewed Combes as the logical heir to 
the mantle of Renan. Renan had made a mere man of Christ 
and had undermined the faith of France; Combes’ work of de- 
stroying religion in France was possible because of Renan’s cor- 
rosive teachings.** An anticlerical writer was unimpressed by the 
Church’s complaint of governmental persecution. He regarded it 
as being part of an ancient grievance carefully cherished and 
nourished by clericals, traditionally brought forth whenever the 
state envisioned measures of religious reform: “This is not the 
first time that the heirs of the Inquisition and the disciples of the 
Syllabus have accused the Republic of violating liberty. The tune 
sometimes varies; the words are always the same.” All the gov- 
ernment’s anticlerical measures could be justified in terms of the 
Concordat and the Organic Articles. Indeed, the government had 
never even used the full array of legal armament available to it 
under long-established legal principles and traditions; Combes 
could pursue a considerably stricter campaign against recalcitrant 
bishops and unauthorized congregations and still be within the 
law.°° And so the polemic continued, usually generating more 
heat than light. 

Of more serious concern to the government than pamphlet 
polemics was the attitude of the French episcopacy to the new 
turn taken by the anticlerical campaign in 1903. It was difficult to 
gauge the higher clergy’s collective frame of mind, but as usual 
there were outspoken bishops who either published articles or 
allowed themselves to be quoted in the clerical press. Le Gaulois 
conducted an inquiry among selected members of the hierarchy 
in June and published the results of this investigation over a pe- 
riod of several days. L’Eclair and La Verité Francaise carried on 
similar investigations. The statements attributed to the bishops 
were on the whole unfavorable to the principle of separation of 
church and state. Mgr. Le Camus, Bishop of La Rochelle, summed 
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up the position of the more energetic part of the episcopacy when 
he deplored a possible separation but subsequently observed: 
“Tf the Concordat cannot be honestly and loyally kept in practice, 
then its definitive suppression is the only solution. Enough of 
servitude! Let us end it.”5* Others, more conservative, echoed 
Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, who stated that “abrogation 
of the Concordat would be a grave misfortune.” The prelate 
shrewdly asserted that it was most unlikely that the government 
would disinterest itself in religious questions after separation, and 
with the Concordat gone, the Church would possess no guaran- 
tees against the state.°’ The interrogation undertaken by L’Eclair 
was inaugurated by an editorial observation to the effect that the 
French bishops had preserved a commendable silence while wait- 
ing for the Vatican to assume the initiative against a usurping 
state. The Vatican’s “incomprehensible” inactivity in this regard 
would cause the bishops to speak out in the Church’s defense.®§ 
The newspaper’s inquiry among the bishops was designed express- 
ly for the purpose of goading the hierarchy into taking a definite 
stand on this vital question. Mgr. Pelge, Bishop of Poitiers, was 
criticized when he declined to respond on the grounds of ill health, 
and when Mgr. Schoeper of Tarbes replied that he favored “leaving 
the issue to the consideration of the Holy See,” he was taken 
severely to task for refusing to commit himself.°° 

These attempts to force the hand of the episcopacy were ill- 
conceived and poorly timed, for the government, always suspicious 
of the attitude of the higher clergy on critical issues, was becom- 
ing more and more intransigent in its dealings with ecclesiastics 
whom it considered to be actively opposing its anticlerical policies. 
The Ministry of Cults compiled a lengthy dossier devoted exclu- 
sively to reports from prefects and other departmental officials 
on the attitude of the episcopacy toward the attack upon religious 
education and toward separation of church and state. No incident 
or word was considered too insignificant or too trivial to escape 
notice and comment. Virtually every diocese of France was in- 
cluded in this file. The Combes government expected to be able 
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to use this material as evidence in its case against ecclesiastical 
“meddling” in politics. 

In March, 1903, Mgr. Delamaire, Bishop of Perigueux, was 
suspended from the government payroll after having violently 
denounced Combes’ religious policies in a letter to his diocesan 
clergy. Though the conservative press sprang to Delamaire’s de- 
fense, Le Temps had this sound observation to make, which sub- 
sequent events were to bear out: “To criticize publicly the laws 
of the Republic is not the mission of the bishops, and the pulpits 
of parish churches are not rostrums for political discussions. How 
well he [Delamaire] chose his time! What a sense of opportunity! 
A letter like that of the Bishop of Perigueux does more for 
Jacobin anticlericalism than twenty Radical-Socialist speeches.”¢1 

The following month, Mgr. Turinaz, Bishop of Nancy, fell 
into bad odor with the government. On Easter Sunday, April 12, 
Turinaz permitted an unauthorized Redemptorist to preach at 
Nancy, and after the sermon, Turinaz himself took the pulpit in 
full regalia and proceeded to criticize the cabinet’s suppression of 
preaching by unauthorized religious. An account of the Bishop’s 
remarks was sent to Paris by the attorney-general of the Court 
of Appeal at Nancy, and it appears to have been the only one to 
have reached the Ministry of Cults. The author of the report 
asserted that Mgr. Turinaz aspired to the martyrdom of being 
prosecuted for his opposition to the government so that he might 
pose as a victim of anticlerical persecution and thereby gain 
popularity with diocesan clericals.** This document did not come 
to the attention of the Ministry of Cults until April 25, but in the 
meantime the combative Mgr. Turinaz had embarked upon yet 
another campaign of protest against Combes’ policies. On April 
19, the prelate, again from the pulpit, criticized the cabinet’s sup- 
pression of the preaching congregations and the secularization 
procedures previously established, which provided that a religious 
could not be secularized so long as his order continued to exist 
abroad. Turinaz on this occasion had allowed a former Jesuit to 
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preach in the cathedral.** This deliberate affront to the sensibili- 
ties of anticlericals in Paris could scarcely have been expected to 
pass unnoticed. Combes lost no time in moving against Turinaz 
with a salary suspension on April 22. In his letter notifying the 
Bishop of the cabinet’s decision, Combes made much of the 
geographical position of Nancy in eastern France as a factor in- 
fluencing his decision to take punitive action: “It is regrettable 
that, placed in a post of confidence, you have not hesitated, so 
near the frontier, to set an example of scorn for the government 
of your country.”® 

The energetic Bishop of Nancy, however, had still other bolts 
to loose; the affair was not to be ended with a mere suspension 
of salary. In August, Turinaz wrote an open letter to the prefect 
of the department, further criticizing the government’s policies 
and announcing that he had every intention of continuing to allow 
unauthorized religious to preach in his diocese.*° Combes referred 
this latest provocation to the Ministry of Justice for possible 
further action. It was the opinion of the minister of justice that 
the Bishop’s action constituted an infraction of Article 204 of 
the Penal Code, and was punishable by banishment.** The Minis- 
try of Cults decided however that although retribution was justi- 
fied, it was not politically opportune. It was pointed out that the 
prelate’s “dearest wish is to pose as a defender of the clergy and 
an apostle of freedom,” thereby attracting attention to himself. 

There was doubtless some truth to this charge. The press had 
given considerable publicity to the government’s conflict with the 
episcopacy, and Turinaz had been accorded particular notice. He 
gave interviews freely, and was quoted as saying that he expected to 
be prosecuted for his acts.°* The clerical press praised him lavishly 
and made much of the contrast between the Bishop of Nancy’s 
boldness and the timidity of most of the rest of the Catholic hier- 
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archy.®® For their part, the anticlerical papers strongly criticized 
Turinaz and at first advocated prosecuting him’ or closing the 
cathedral at Nancy: “The church at Nancy is a national edifice; 
why did not M. Combes close it? A sentry at the door . . . and that’s 
the end of that.”"! With the passage of time, however, intransigent 
anticlericals came to approve the government’s policy as the better 
course of action: “The government refuses to prosecute Turinaz 
despite his many provocations. This disdainful attitude is humili- 
ating to the prelate. The Turinazes are not dangerous, and right 
now they are extremely useful. Let them blunder in peace! Leave 
them their liberty.””? 

It was Bishop Turinaz who indirectly was responsible for 
causing Mgr. Andrieu, Bishop of Marseilles, to run afoul of the 
government in the fall of 1903. On his way to Lourdes with some 
six hundred pilgrims, Turinaz stopped over in Marseilles and went 
to the cathedral. It was reported that Andrieu was not present to 
receive him, but he was welcomed by Abbé Darbon, the parish 
curé. Darbon congratulated Turinaz as “a valiant man whose 
name resounds from one end of France to the other” and urged 
him to “continue his struggle against the persecution of conscience 
and the violation of liberty.” Turinaz then took the pulpit per- 
sonally and “congratulated himself upon his stand against the 
government.” On the following day, he spoke in another church, 
but in more moderate terms, “on this occasion confining himself to 
placing France under the Virgin’s protection.”"* Combes, upon 
receipt of this report, immediately wrote to Bishop Andrieu, de- 
manding an explanation of Abbé Darbon’s attitude and words.” 
Instead of replying, Andrieu on September 5 released a circular 
letter to his clergy, labeling the government’s supervision of ec- 
clesiastical affairs a proscription and condemning the govern- 
mental attitude toward the hierarchy. These observations were 
formulated in stinging terms and could scarcely have been intended 
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as a conciliatory gesture.7> Combes replied by suspending An- 
drieu’s salary the following day.” 

In addition to the three particular instances noted above, 
Combes found himself involved in less serious conflicts with the 
hierarchy in a number of other cases. These affairs were provoked 
by attacks of the parish clergy in various dioceses upon the gov- 
ernment’s policies. Combes believed that bishops were duty-bound 
to supervise the parish clergy and to prevent their engaging in 
“political agitation.” In the event of a priest’s being accused of 
criticizing the government, Combes usually notified the clergy- 
man’s bishop, expecting disciplinary action to be taken by ecclesi- 
astical authorities. When such action did not seem to be forth- 
coming, he intervened, usually to suspend the offending cleric’s 
salary. The Premier utilized these occasions to scold the prelate 
involved for neglect of his supervisory duties and for failure to 
enact the disciplinary measures merited by the offense.” 

One other dispute between civil and ecclesiastical powers 
ought to be mentioned here. This affair centered around a de- 
cision by the government to suppress the use of the Breton lan- 
guage in Brittany and to insist upon the exclusive use of French, 
even in religious instruction. In January, 1903, Combes had issued 
an administrative circular to this effect. Interpellated in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Combes had defended his decision by pointing 
out that similar circulars had been issued in the past to exclude 
the use of Flemish and of Basque. He continued: “When I com- 
posed the circular, I imagined like everyone else that Brittany 
was in France. I also thought that French ought to be the national 
language there. To hear the protests aroused, one would think 
that out there, one is Breton first and French second.”** The 
Premier did not regard this issue as a minor one. “Breton,” he 
said, “lends itself less than French to the expression of new ideas 
—these villainous and detestable republican ideas.””® Combes 
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cited a report from the prefect of the Department of Finistére to 
the effect that fully 80 per cent of the children of the department 
were capable of receiving religious instruction in French, and he 
expressed determination to see his language policy implemented. 
“As long as I remain Minister of Cults,” Combes concluded, “I 
shall enforce my circular, and I am prepared to suspend as many 
salaries as are necessary to effect my orders.”8° That Combes was 
as good as his word is verified by statistics. In January, 1903, the 
number of clergymen whose salaries were suspended for use of 
Breton stood at twenty-seven in the diocese of Quimper.*! In 
August, the Bishop of Quimper stated that eighty-eight suspen- 
sions were in effect, sixty-nine of them having been decreed for 
use of Breton in religious instruction. The Bishop predicted that 
the number of salaries suspended would eventually rise to equal 
one-half of those paid in the diocese.*? The policy of retribution 
against the clergy of Brittany was the fundamental cause of a 
dispute between the Bishop and Combes, which was to result in 
the Bishop’s name being joined to the others in the ranks of the 
unpaid. Connected with this affair, and helping to provoke it, was 
a governmental decree closing the Chapel of St. Joseph in Quim- 
per on June 26. The chapel had been used by Jesuits prior to 
their departure from the diocese, and the Bishop protested the 
closing of the chapel on the grounds that it had been duly autho- 
rized by Napoleon III in 1857. When these observations were 
disregarded by the government, the Bishop on June 29 removed 
the host from the chapel to the cathedral, where he made an 
address denouncing the “religious persecution” raging in France.%? 
A month later, he addressed a circular letter to his clergy, urging 
them to support a mutual assistance society organized for the 
purpose of giving financial aid to clergymen whose salaries had 
been suspended. The prelate termed the government’s religious 
policies shortsighted and unfair to both clergy and laity and 
stated that in areas where French was not understood, priests 
were to continue using Breton in defiance of the government’s 
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orders.*+ Since it was to be expected that this defiance would 
result in further suspensions, the work of a mutual assistance 
fund would be especially welcome. Approximately a hundred 
thousand francs would be needed before the end of the year, 
and both clergy and laity were urged to donate to the cause.*° 

Much to the confusion and embarrassment of the Ministry 
of Cults, news of these unseemly episcopal manifestations had to 
be gleaned from newspaper accounts. The prefect of the Depart- 
ment of Finistére had not kept Paris au courant of events; the 
ministry had had no word of the Bishop’s allocution of June 29, 
nor of his support for the mutual assistance society until these 
activities were made public through the press. The prefect was 
scolded for his negligence and pre-emptorily commanded to for- 
ward to Paris all documents relating to the affair.°* Once aware 
of the facts, the government acted swiftly. Combes obviously took 
a much more serious view of the situation in Quimper than did 
the prefect. In a letter to the Bishop, Combes notified him that 
his salary was suspended and apropos of his support of the 
mutual aid society stated that “the impulse given by you to your 
priests tends toward nothing less than to inaugurate in the Diocese 
of Quimper an attempt at separating church and state.”*? 

In a very real sense, the opposition of the higher clergy to 
the government’s anticlerical measures merely played into the 
hands of the radicals without materially benefiting the Church’s 
cause. One of the favorite themes upon which Combes and his 
colleagues liked to play in 1903 was that the clergy, not the gov- 
ernment, was guilty of violating the Concordat. If it should ever 
become necessary to rupture the established pattern of relations 
with the Catholic Church, Combes asserted, the fault would rest 
with the clergy. The Premier first enunciated this idea in a speech 
to the Senate in March, 1903, when he warned that the Concordat 
was violated when ecclesiastics criticized the government’s policies 
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in letters to their subordinates, or when bishops allowed un- 
authorized religious to preach in their cathedrals.88 “The French 
clergy,” Combes stated, “seems finally to have rallied to the ultra- 
montane theory that regards the Concordat not as a contract, but 
as a simple concession from the ecclesiastical power.”’8® 

The month of May found Combes reiterating his thesis that 
the clergy systematically violated the Concordat and that the gov- 
ernment’s policies were based upon a desire to preserve the pact. 
Combes further noted that the state’s weapons against clerical 
encroachments, though seemingly formidable, were actually insuf- 
ficient. The higher clergy in particular did not fear a suspension 
of salary since it could count upon public subscriptions for its 
support. The legal alternative of systematic and repeated impris- 
onment of ecclesiastic personnel would not be tolerated by public 
opinion.” “While it is true that Article One of the Concordat 
begins by declaring the free practice of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in France,” stated Combes, “the document concludes with 
the obligation imposed upon the Catholic religion to conform to 
the police regulations the government judges necessary for public 
tranquillity.”®+ 

The message was repeated in speeches outside the parlia- 
mentary chambers. In August, after having crossed swords with 
the bishops of Nancy, Perigueux, and Quimper, the Premier made 
a speech at Marseilles, with whose bishop he would come into 
conflict in September. The disorder caused by the clerical opposi- 
tion to the government could not continue, Combes maintained. 
He criticized the episcopacy’s support of the unauthorized con- 
gtegations and its defiance of concordatory legislation: “I do not 
know toward what end it is moving, or if in its thoughts, the 
denunciation of the Concordat is its goal. . . .”92 

The foregoing account of Combes’ policies and words might 
lead to the conclusion that the Premier was completely devoid of 
all spontaneity and wit in his anticlerical pronouncements. Though 
he did tend to take a grave view of his government’s conflict 
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with the Church, even Combes was capable of seeing a comical 
aspect of the politics of anticlericalism. Describing clerical at- 
tempts to rouse Brittany to defense of the congregations whose 
existence was threatened, Combes said that defiant nuns had dug 
“moats filled with a liquid taken from the most private places of 
the good sisters’ house,” and from the walls they “launched pro- 
jectiles capable of asphyxiating even the boldest assailant.”®? And 
at Tréguier, he pursued the theme of clerical resistance. “The arms 
chosen were worthy of these hardy warriors,” Combes said. “They 
gave off odors that have nothing to do with the perfume of in- 
cense.’”®4 

But levity was not Combes’ most characteristic trait, nor was 
it typical of his frame of mind at the conclusion of the anticlerical 
campaign in 1903. Relations between the civil and the ecclesiasti- 
cal powers had steadily deteriorated during the year, and France 
was appreciably closer to an open breach with the Vatican than 
at any time during the recent past. Though Combes personally 
professed an aversion to rupturing the concordatory pact, his 
numerous references to clerical violations of the Concordat could 
be interpreted as scarcely veiled threats to the effect that he could 
be pushed into altering his views. Indeed, Combes’ stand in regard 
to his charge of ecclesiastical infringements of concordatory legis- 
lation might be viewed as a sort of preliminary broaching of the 
subject of a rupture. If a denunciation should become desirable 
or necessary, it might be a good political maneuver to claim that 
the higher clergy must bear the onus of blame. Coupled with this 
reasoning is Combes’ peculiarly personal conception of his role 
as Premier. There can be little doubt that he would prove capable 
of changing his pro-concordatory policy and espousing separation 
of church and state if his majority evidenced a strong intention 
of moving in that direction. As the number of religious schools 
suppressed mounted, as the number of religious communities re- 
fused authorization increased, and as the sparring and outright 
clashes between the high clergy and the government grew in 
frequency and severity, there was little cause for optimism in the 
camp of the moderates. 

The conflict with the episcopacy may be regarded as one of 
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the most serious trends in church-state relations. Many prelates 
were doubtless motivated by a sense of duty to protect the faith, 
personified by the congregations and their schools, but they were 
also, in some cases, subject to pressures exercised by the clerical 
press or by clerical groups and associations. The bishops were 
finding themselves in a situation that daily was growing more in- 
tolerable. They could not reconcile the state’s conception of them 
as functionaries with their own conception of themselves as 
guardians and propagators of a faith that seemed to be under 
attack and increasingly on the defensive. If they protested policies 
they regarded as tantamount to persecution the state accused them 
of disloyalty; if they remained silent, their clerical supporters 
accused them of treason to their faith. It is difficult to condone 
the activities of a Turinaz, whose acts and words seemed as often 
inspired by non-religious as by religious motives, and yet Mgr. 
Turinaz won the plaudits of many good Catholics because he, at 
least, was acting instead of merely holding his peace. It seemed 
likely that Turinaz would to a certain degree become a model for 
other ecclesiastics to follow, and not necessarily because his ac- 
tions were thought to be politically wise or spiritually attractive. 
His great virtue in the eyes of many was the fact that he con- 
sidered the situation in which the Church found itself sufficiently 
alarming to take action of any sort whatever. 

The basic question illuminated by the events of 1903 was a 
serious one and of great consequence for the future of church- 
state relations in France. In reality, it was the same issue that had 
inspired the anticlerical campaign inaugurated in 1899. It is not 
too much to assert that this issue had been the underlying cause 
of every dispute that had troubled relations between church and 
state since the Revolution. The events of 1903 had merely served 
to throw it into sharper relief. There was in France a fundamental 
disagreement between the civil and ecclesiastical powers over the 
role and function of religion in the modern world. This disagree- 
ment led naturally to a dispute over the nature and purpose of 
the Concordat of 1801. From the Church’s point of view, religion 
was the greatest and most abiding of man’s concerns, the only 
one that really mattered, since it affected the salvation of man’s 
immortal soul. The Concordat existed to guarantee the Catholic 
Church the free and untrammeled exercise of its spiritual mission 
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of salvation. The Church must interpret for itself how its mission 
might best be served, and then must have freedom to implement 
its interpretation. 

The government of the Republic, on the other hand, had come 
over the years to regard religion as merely one of man’s activities, 
and by no means the most important one. The Church regarded 
man as a soul to be saved, but the state regarded him as a citizen 
with social, political, and economic interests and obligations; re- 
ligious duties and interests must come after civic ones. The Con- 
cordat existed as a contractual agreement between two powers 
and must safeguard the interests of both. The priest was a citizen; 
the Church was a legally constituted organization existing only 
within the framework of the state, and the Church and its clergy 
would have to conform to established legal principles and to new 
legislation. The state could not admit that ecclesiastical personnel 
formed a special caste apart from other functionaries, with special 
privileges of disagreeing with or criticizing governmental policies, 
even when these policies affected the status of the Church itself. 
Out of these conflicting conceptions arose the crisis toward which 
church-state relations were heading throughout 1903. Perhaps 
both Combes and Turinaz can be regarded as symbolic figures 
illustrating this fundamental disagreement analyzed above. They 
did more than merely disagree, they failed even to speak the same 
language. And they were moving further apart rather than closer 
together in 1903. The prospects seemed to promise that the crisis 
would worsen before it would be resolved. 
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Chapter nine. Combes and the diplomacy of an- 
ticlericalism, 1903 


In his memoirs, written shortly after his retirement in 1905, 
Emile Combes devoted relatively little space to a discussion of 
his ideas on foreign policy. This is rather surprising because the 
years 1902-1905 were crucial ones in France’s relations with 
both Germany and Britain. The Franco-Russian Treaty of 1894 
was expanded into the Triple Entente in 1904, while, ominously, 
relations with imperial Germany were entering a period of deteri- 
oration that would culminate in the ugly Moroccan Crisis of 1905. 
Yet Combes scarcely touched upon these important developments 
in foreign affairs. Obviously, then, the Premier must have diverted 
his attention and energies toward other—and in his eyes—more 
important ends. At one point in his narrative, Combes attempted 
to refute the notion that he was so engrossed in domestic anti- 
clericalism that he neglected foreign relations altogether. In general 
terms he noted that he favored cultivating the good will of the 
great powers in order to combat the isolation imposed upon 
France after the Franco-Prussian War.’ About the only piece of 
personal diplomacy that Combes recorded having undertaken con- 
cerned Alsace-Lorraine. He reported that he enjoyed excellent 
relations with Prince Radolin, the German ambassador to France, 
and one day, “unofficially, as a private citizen,” Combes broached 
to Radolin a plan for the return of the lost provinces to France. 
This plan embodied a characteristic simplicity and bluntness: in 
view of Germany’s increasing population and industrial output, 
and in view of the well-known German desire to acquire overseas 
possessions, perhaps Germany would agree to a simple transfer 
of territory. France would willingly barter one or two of its 
colonial holdings, such as Tonkin or Madagascar, for Alsace- 
Lorraine. Such a voluntary transfer of property would do much 
to smooth relations between the two powers and insure future 
peace. Radolin replied that he was not empowered to discuss 
such a proposal, and continued to avoid making a statement when 
Combes broached the subject on subsequent occasions.” 
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Beyond this abortive excursion into personal diplomacy, 
Combes did not attempt any further ventures in the diplomatic 
field. Indeed, despite his protests to the contrary, it is evident that 
the Premier was so preoccupied with anticlerical issues he had 
inherited or manufactured that he had neither the time, energy, 
nor inclination to assume the active direction of foreign policy. 
The picture that emerges from Combes’ brief account is one of 
dependence upon Delcassé for both the formulation and execution 
of foreign policy. “It was a profound satisfaction for me to have 
had him [Delcassé] as a colleague in my government, and to have 
supported him in his work, giving my approval to all measures of 
a diplomatic nature that he proposed to me,” Combes wrote.? 
Acquiescence in the proposals of his foreign minister fits in well 
with Combes’ well-known role of co-ordinator rather than formu- 
lator of government policy. However, it is necessary to point out 
that his passive outlook on the Quai d’Orsay’s activities did not ex- 
tend to questions concerning church-state relations. Here Combes 
obviously regarded himself, not Delcassé, as minister most com- 
petent to formulate policy. Indeed, Combes was exceedingly active 
where relations with the Vatican were concerned, and it is clear 
that he was no less preoccupied with questions affecting the re- 
ligious prerogatives of the state than had been Waldeck-Rousseau. 
Several questions troubled diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
during the period under consideration, and Combes proved to be 
a more inflexible negotiator than his immediate predecessor. 

It is perhaps characteristic of Combes that his conduct of 
relations with the Vatican should have immediately taken on 
aspects of a contest. However, in his first encounter with the 
intricacies of church-state diplomacy, Combes found himself em- 
broiled in a controversy of long standing: the question of the 
correct wording to be employed in papal bulls of investiture. It 
might be imagined that so elementary an issue as one of proper 
Latin phraseology would scarcely trouble relations between sov- 
ereign powers. Yet nothing could more forcibly demonstrate how 
precarious was the balance of good relations between France and 
the papacy than this seemingly trivial issue of “nobis nominavit.” 

Under the terms of the Concordat of 1801, French bishops 
were nominated by the head of the state and approved by the 
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Pope. Further concordatory legislation prescribed a rather formal 
procedure to be followed at all times. Upon receiving the chief 
of state’s nomination, the bishop could take possession of his 
diocese only after the Council of State had formally registered a 
papal bull, or bull of canonical investiture, investing the bishop 
with his religious powers and functions. After registration of the 
bull, the Council of State published a decree recognizing the bishop 
as rightful titulary to the diocese. Further regulations were estab- 
lished to specify the proper ceremonies to be observed by munici- 
pal and military authorities to welcome a new archbishop or 
bishop to his see. Though elaborate, these regulations were ob- 
viously prepared with a view toward preventing the occurrence 
of incidents that might disrupt church-state relations. 

Alas, even the most precise guidelines sometimes proved in- 
sufficient. In the case at hand, it was not a lack of attention to 
prescribing ceremony, but rather a lack of attention to establish- 
ing phraseology that was destined to provoke conflict. In all fair- 
ness to Premier Combes, let it be noted that the “nobis” issue was 
not of his own making but was inherited as an unresolved prob- 
lem dating back many years. In outward appearances, the ques- 
tion was a simple one, though it had vexed the Council of State, 
the Ministry of Cults, and the Foreign Office for at least thirty 
years before Emile Combes was called upon to wrestle with it. 

For the purposes of this narrative, let it be understood that 
the “nobis” dispute had been resurrected during the administration 
of Waldeck-Rousseau. In June, 1901, a note from the Council 
of State to the Ministry of Cults announced the publication of 
decrees recognizing papal investiture for several bishops; however, 
the council felt it necessary to call attention to an innovation in 
the wording of the bull of canonical investiture. In Latin, the open- 
ing sentence of the document ran as follows: “Excellentissimus 
presidens Emilius Loubet nobis nominavit . . .” followed by the 
name of a bishop.® Literally rendered, the Latin means “The very 
excellent President Emile Loubet has nominated to us. . . .” It 
was the word “nobis” that excited the suspicions of the ever- 
watchful council; “nobis” was clearly an innovation. The word 
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should not have appeared in the sentence at all. “Excellentissimus 
presidens Emilius Loubet nominavit . . .” was the traditional form 
for such documents. The interpolation of “nobis”—here referring 
to the Pope by use of the papal “we”—constituted in the council’s 
opinion an infringement of the President’s concordatory position 
as the sole authority empowered to make nominations. The ques- 
tion raised here was a subtle one, on the surface merely a matter 
of form, but in the eyes of the Council of State, embodying much 
more than an issue of Latin usage. “The most excellent President 
Emile Loubet has nominated to us . . .” carried with it an impli- 
cation that the Vatican was attempting to intrude itself into an 
area specifically reserved as a prerogative of the French state. “The 
most excellent President Emile Loubet has nominated . . .,” with- 
out its sly inclusion of “to us” made it absolutely plain that the 
process of ecclesiastical nomination was exclusively reserved to 
the president of the Republic, a prerogative not to be shared— 
grammatically or substantively—with any person or institution. 
The council recommended that in the future the word “nobis” 
must be omitted from bulls of canonical investiture and that the old 
traditions of usage ought to be rigorously insisted upon by the 
government. Otherwise, the council warned, it would refuse to 
register such bulls, it would not issue decrees of investiture, and 
episcopal sees would remain vacant as a result.® 

Lest it be imagined that a conflict over a single word was 
symptomatic merely of the increased tension between church and 
state at the turn of the century, it should be pointed out that the 
dispute over “nobis” was one of long standing. Waldeck and, later, 
Combes were not inventing issues when they dealt with this ques- 
tion from 1901 until 1903. Even in more placid times and under 
less dedicated anticlericals, an alteration of traditional phraseology 
in investiture bulls had been thought to infringe upon the preroga- 
tives guaranteed to the state by the Concordat. Just after the 
nominal establishment of the Republic in 1871, the Vatican intro- 
duced the word “presentavit” in place of “nominavit” in investi- 
ture bulls, and the Council of State had taken umbrage at the 
innovation. Jules Simon, then minister of cults and of justice, had 
requested Foreign Minister Gabriel Hanotaux to protest this 
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change of wording in a note to the Vatican.7 The “nobis” issue 
was not unknown to Jules Simon, but he was inclined to view 
the question as being one primarily of grammar which did not 
endanger the imprescriptible rights of the state. The Council of 
State partially shared this view, for though it called attention to 
the use of “nobis” in bulls, it decided to register such bulls with 
certain reservations. As Simon put it, “To my mind, this discussion 
has worn thin . . . and such is also the opinion of the Council 
of State. . . . In the light of previous declarations by the Vatican, 
use of the words ‘nobis nominavit’ does not compromise the rights 
of the state. Therefore I do not think it fitting to undertake any 
new communication with the Vatican on this subject.”8 

Neither Waldeck nor Combes concurred with Simon’s opinion 
that the “nobis” issue constituted no threat to the president’s 
exclusive right of nomination. Waldeck instructed Delcassé to 
confer with Mgr. Lorenzelli, the nuncio, and to impress upon him 
the necessity of conforming to traditional usage in preparing future 
investiture bulls.? Before the matter could be resolved, Waldeck- 
Rousseau left office and the matter was still hanging fire when 
Combes became premier. 

It is apparent that Delcassé was loath to revive the “nobis” 
issue. In 1901 he had communicated with Waldeck on the in- 
advisability of reopening negotiations with the Vatican on this 
subject. Recalling the acquiescence of Jules Simon in the early 
1870’s, Delcassé observed: “In these circumstances, you will 
doubtless share my opinion that it would be inopportune, espe- 
cially in the light of present conditions, to reopen this question, 
and no doubt you will have the Council of State share this view.” 
Though Waldeck’s views are not clear, the Ministry of Cults 
apparently used what influence it possessed with the Council 
of State in 1902 to secure the registration of bulls employing 
the questionable “nobis,” but Waldeck noted in a memorandum 
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to Delcassé that the Council of State appeared quite resolved not 
to register any future bulls using the word.1! 

After the accession of Combes, Delcassé renewed his obser- 
vations that the times were not propitious for reopening discus- 
sion on “nobis nominavit” with the Vatican. One of his first com- 
munications with Combes touched upon this subject. Delcassé 
felt that the issue was not of sufficient importance to warrant 
risking a misunderstanding with the papacy that might impair 
relations and cause some diocese to remain without a bishop.!2 

In November, 1902, after the Vatican continued to use “no- 
bis” in investiture bulls, the Council of State made good its threats 
and refused to register such bulls in two separate cases.1* Not 
surprisingly, Combes disregarded his Foreign Minister’s advice 
and supported the council. Combes sent the defective bulls to 
Delcassé with a request that the Quai d’Orsay discuss with Mgr. 
Lorenzelli the desirability of deleting “nobis” from the text of 
such bulls. Combes stated that he must support the Council of 
State on this question since it had served clear warning of its 
attitude in previous notes.1* 

Nearly four months elapsed before the Vatican’s reaction was 
manifested. In March, 1903, Delcassé communicated to Combes 
a note prepared by Cardinal Rampolla, in which the latter dealt, 
although rather obliquely, with Combes’ observations. Rampolla 
justified the use of “nobis” on the following grounds: “The gov- 
ernment, by means of its power of nomination, does not confer 
the diocese, or to be more exact, does not make the bishop as 
the Council of State seems to think, but simply indicates to the 
Pope the person who should receive from the latter—by means 
of canonical investiture—the diocese with the rights of jurisdiction 
joined to it. . . .” The bishop was primarily a religious figure 
and investiture could only be accorded by the Church. The use 
of “nobis” was simply a means of emphasizing the role of the 
Pope in appointing ecclesiastical personnel. Without it, it might 
be thought that mere nomination by the chief of state was tanta- 
mount to creating a bishop, without allowing for the Pope’s pre- 
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rogative of refusing canonical investiture if he judged it necessary. 
Moreover, Rampolla recalled the precedent established in 1872 
when Simon and the Council of State had accepted bulls employ- 
ing the terminology in question. The Vatican had considered the 
issue resolved since that time, Rampolla said. In closing, Ram- 
polla introduced a new element into the dispute. In times past, 
he averred, the form “nobis nominavit” had been quite customary 
and was frequently employed. The controversy surrounding this 
usage had arisen after a fire had destroyed the archives of the 
Foreign Ministry. Only a few bulls of canonical investiture could 
be found in the National Archives, and these examples had lacked 
the word “nobis.” Accordingly, the Council of State had accepted 
these bulls as models, and when subsequent bulls employed “no- 
bis,” the Council had decided that such usage constituted an 
innovation detrimental to the prerogatives of the state. Thus Ram- 
polla, by insisting upon “nobis,” could as easily pose as a cham- 
pion of tradition as the Council of State, which insisted upon its 
deletion.’ 

Emile Combes did not accept Rampolla’s assertions. The 
Cardinal’s whole argument, Combes averred, was constructed to 
defend the Vatican’s right of granting canonical investiture, a 
prerogative that the government had no intention of contesting. 
Combes insisted that the use of “nobis” in conjunction with 
“nominavit” reinforced the Pope’s recognized rights—rights that 
scarcely required restatement, so well established were they: “In 
bulls of nomination, the Pope’s privilege of according canonical 
investiture is clearly stated on several occasions. Moreover, the 
very fact that the government requests canonical investiture from 
the Pope is sufficient admission that there can be no bishop with- 
out it. . . .”16 In Combes’ view, the Vatican’s insistence upon 
maintaining the use of “nobis” constituted an “attenuation of the 
recognized rights of the President”—and for this reason, the gov- 
ernment would continue to demand its deletion.” 

With that, the matter reached an impasse. Le Figaro reported 
that Leo XIII was adamant on this question; the Pope would 
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never yield even if all the dioceses in France remained vacant.'® 
La Libre Parole opined that Cardinal Rampolla’s note indicated 
that the Vatican would refuse to compromise on the “nobis” issue; 
therefore Combes would be forced to do so.!® La Lanterne, on the 
other hand, placed the dispute on the same ground as did Combes. 
The newspaper regarded the conflict as another example of clerical 
violation of the Concordat and criticized Delcassé for being too 
conciliatory toward Rome.?° 

The question was destined to hang fire for some time, but 
eventually it ceased to be an important factor in France’s relations 
with the Vatican. Cardinal Rampolla found occasion to refer 
once more to the “nobis” issue in 1903. In a letter to Mgr. Loren- 
zelli, Rampolla cited the “nobis” controversy as an indication 
that the government intended to “push hostilities against the 
Catholic religion to the most extreme limits.” However, Rampolla 
continued, though the use of “nobis” was current in every country 
enjoying the privilege of nominating bishops, the Vatican would 
no longer insist upon it in France.*? 

Some time was required before this conciliatory attitude on 
Rampolla’s part was allowed to develop into a positive détente. 
Little was written or said about “nobis” from the spring of 1903 
until January, 1904. Then it became apparent that the Vatican 
had yielded to the demands of the French government. Delcassé 
informed Combes that after a lapse of nearly two years, the bulls 
of canonical investiture for the bishops of Beauvais and of Compis- 
tron, returned to Rome at Combes’ request in February, 1902, 
had been revised by the Pontifical Chancellery, and the offending 
“nobis” had disappeared. Moreover, Delcassé continued, the Vat- 
ican had assured the Quai d’Orsay that “nobis” would hence- 
forth no longer be employed in bulls of canonical investiture.** 
Surely this retreat on the Vatican’s part constituted a victory of 
sorts for Combes, but the Premier found his triumph rather 
tarnished by a small technicality that Delcassé had obviously 
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chosen to ignore. Combes wrote to his Foreign Minister: “I must 
point out that the word ‘nobis’ has not been officially effaced 
from the bulls in question, but rather that it has simply been 
scratched through, without any evidence of official authorization, 
since there is no signature of any sort to certify its authenticity.”?* 
Despite these objections, Combes must have felt that the efface- 
ment was indeed genuine, for on the same day that he complained 
to Delcassé, he requested the Council of State to inaugurate pro- 
ceedings to register the bulls.** Delcassé was of the opinion that 
the Vatican’s desire for settlement was genuine and urged accep- 
tance of the bulls, despite the admittedly peculiar means of dele- 
tion employed.” The Council of State was amenable to accepting 
the bulls, and on February 11, 1904, published the decrees that 
gave the bishops possession of their dioceses.** With that the 
vexing problem of “nobis” appeared closed and Combes could 
congratulate himself upon a victory.?* 

While the “nobis” controversy was the lengthiest diplomatic 
dispute in which Combes engaged, it was by no means the only 
one, nor was it perhaps the most significant one. Moreover, it 
must be recalled that the “nobis” controversy was not fought out 
in a vacuum; while notes and letters were exchanged between 
Paris and Rome concerning niceties of Latin phraseology, there 
were several other points of dispute between the French govern- 
ment and the Vatican. 

Needless to say, the Vatican was greatly perturbed by Combes’ 
interpretation of those provisions of the Associations Law that 
affected the operation of Catholic schools in France. Of especial 
concern to Rome was the question of retroactivity—whether the 
Associations Law would supersede and render invalid the previous 
scholastic law of 1886, a fairly liberal measure from the Church’s 
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viewpoint. A great many congregations had utilized the 1886 leg- 
jslation to open schools; should the Associations Law be made 
retroactive, the Church would be confronted with the dismal spec- 
tacle of having numerous schools placed in an illegal situation. 
At best, each one would have to formulate a demand for parlia- 
mentary authorization. Early in 1902, while Waldeck was still 
premier, Delcassé reported with satisfaction to Ambassador Nisard 
that the Council of Ministers had decided that the new law should 
not be retroactive; the scholastic establishments opened under 
prior legislation were safe.** Nisard replied from Rome that Cardi- 
nal Rampolla appeared gratified by this resolution.” This satis- 
faction was destined to evaporate in July, 1902, when Combes, 
who did not feel himself bound by his predecessor’s decisions, 
issued his ministerial decree requiring every school employing 
members of the regular clergy, regardless of the institution’s pre- 
vious legal status, to seek authorization.2° The decree elicited im- 
mediate response from Rome. Cardinal Rampolla warned that 
Leo XIII could not afford to remain indifferent to the fate of 
Catholic education in France, a fate daily becoming more un- 
certain thanks to Combes’ interpretation of the law.*! The Pope 
delivered himself of some serious thoughts on this question in an 
audience he granted to the French Ambassador. Leo was vigorous 
in his protests against Combes’ policies toward Catholic education. 
The whole audience, Nisard related, was devoted to the Premier’s 
recent education decrees.** 

In time, the Vatican decided to lodge an official protest with 
the Quai d’Orsay concerning Combes’ attack upon the religious 
schools. This task fell to Mgr. Lorenzelli, and he delivered the 
note of protest on July 26. Mildly worded, the note was limited 
to reminding the Foreign Office of the assurances Delcassé had 
given Rome concerning the non-retroactivity of the Associations 
Law. Lorenzelli asked Delcassé to intervene with Combes in 
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hope of “inspiring a more serene conception of the social in- 
terests and glorious patrimony of France.’*4 

The Foreign Minister, visibly embarrassed at his role in these 
negotiations, had already undertaken to remind Combes of the 
resolution adopted by the Waldeck cabinet. A Foreign Office mem- 
orandum of July 17 stated tersely, “Delcassé engaged our word 
to the Holy See in February, 1902.”85 Even if the Prime Minister 
did not consider himself bound by his predecessor’s pledge, Del- 
cassé obviously felt that the assurances he had given Rome in 
February did indeed constitute a kind of pledge made in good 
faith, not to be lightly broken. To Combes, Delcassé wrote: “The 
declaration that I made on this subject to our representative to the 
pontifical government, repeated to him by that government, does 
actually engage our position on this subject.’%¢ 

Combes simply ignored the issue of whether the Delcassé note 
to Nisard constituted a pledge binding upon the present govern- 
ment. Instead, he chose to justify his contention that religious 
schools must apply for legal authorization on the grounds that 
they were unauthorized establishments subject to Article 13 of 
the law. Combes also suggested that Rome had no right to make 
any observations about how French laws were applied: “The law 
does not affect the intimate life of the congregation—that is, the 
rule and observances established for it by the Church; it restricts 
itself to regulating its external life. Here the government can regu- 
late in a manner that is not subject to negotiation.”37 

Perhaps Combes’ intransigence was partially attributable to 
his extreme displeasure occasioned by a report from Nisard. The 
Ambassador opined that the Pope was genuinely troubled by cur- 
rent developments in French religious policy. It was likely that 
he would very probably feel obliged to manifest his anxiety in 
some striking manner. A letter to the President of the Republic 
might be forthcoming, and Nisard obviously felt that such a 
démarche on the Vatican’s part would be justified.*8 This revela- 
tion prompted Combes to write a long note to Delcassé, in which 
he requested the Foreign Minister to instruct Nisard to “uphold 
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firmly the rights of his government” and to insist upon a rigid 
observance of the concordatory regulations and principles.*° 

The Premier then went on to maintain that freedom of edu- 
cation was not really the key issue: “Freedom of education is 
not the question; it is in truth a question of the supremacy of 
the civil power and of respect for the Concordat.” Combes re- 
garded the question of education as a purely internal one, of inter- 
est only to France, in which the Pope ought not to meddle. From 
the Vatican’s viewpoint, Combes asserted, “liberty of education 
will not be complete if it is not placed above French law. The 
Pope cannot fail to comprehend that the schools in question have 
been prosecuted solely because they have neglected or have re- 
fused to place themselves in accord with the law.”*° According 
to Combes, then, there must be no weakening of the government’s 
position in holding education to be an internal matter not subject 
to negotiation or compromise. 

On another question Combes was equally adamant. Since the 
religious communities were nowhere mentioned in the Concordat 
or in the supporting legislation, the Premier held that the congre- 
gations, their status, and indeed their existence in France were 
not subjects for diplomatic negotiation. Combes wrote: “If con- 
versations have been exchanged with representatives of the Vat- 
ican on the question of the religious orders, it is inadmissible that 
there might exist an official correspondence on this subject, and 
I do not need to stress to you the importance of not establishing 
a precedent in this matter that would be absolutely contrary to 
the spirit of our public law.”** 

In his public pronouncements and in his private communica- 
tions with Delcassé, Combes insisted that his policy in regard to 
the Vatican was determined by his firm desire to preserve the 
Concordat. It will be recalled that Combes had consistently main- 
tained that clerical manifestations occurring over the past two 
years had been motivated by part of the French clergy’s desire 
to break the concordatory pact. Whenever it was convenient, 
Combes cast himself in the role of protector of the Concordat. 
When the French bishops presented their petition on behalf of 
the congregations to President Loubet in July, 1902, Combes 
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had been quick to observe that “a bishop who writes ceases to 
be a bishop, and when he throws himself into current polemics, 
even in a personal capacity, he is guilty of the same breach of 
conduct as the functionary who sends to the press articles or 
letters signed by himself. . . . If the Holy See wants the mainte- 
nance of the Concordat as I think it does, and as I certainly do, 
can it reconcile itself to such a situation?’’42 A week later, Combes 
again complained about “cardinals, archbishops, and bishops who 
have engaged in the most unconstitutional and anticoncordatory 
activities, not to mention violent and passionate attacks upon 
the government. . . . Coming from public servants, such acts are 
constitutionally unjustifiable and absolutely contrary to the spirit 
of the Concordat.’’43 

Despite all this thunder about clerical infractions of the Con- 
cordat there was some evidence that the Ministry of Cults and 
the Foreign Office were agreed upon the desirability of main- 
taining in good repair the religious communities that supported 
missionary work in the Far East and other areas. Dumay was 
favorable to authorizing a certain number of congregations with 
overseas branches and promised to co-operate fully with the Quai 
d’Orsay when the time came to prepare bills of authorization for 
them.** These reassuring indications from the Ministry of Cults 
notwithstanding, the Foreign Office felt that further attempts 
should be made to help Combes and Dumay fully appreciate the 
value of certain congregations for French influence abroad. Ac- 
cordingly, a note was prepared for the purpose of priming Del- 
cassé with pertinent information that might prove useful when 
he discussed the missions’ fate with Combes and Dumay. This doc- 
ument stressed the importance of missions in maintaining French 
influence in the Ottoman Empire. But, the note concluded, the 
Far East was the critical area for French interests. Here rivalry 
with Germany was most intense and here the congregations were 
prepared to make their greatest contribution in propagating French 
influence. It was imperative that the government recognize the mis- 
sions that served this area lest German missionaries replace those 
of French origin. Moreover, the situation in regard to overseas 
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missions had drastically changed since the 1870’s and 1880's, 
when France had enjoyed a favored position in the Far East. At 
that time, Germany was earning the hostility of the Holy See 
because of the Kulturkampf, and newly united Italy was engaged 
in similar anticlerical measures. Now, thirty years later, the situa- 
tion was reversed: Germany and Italy had made peace with the 
Church, but France was in the midst of a full-scale anticlerical 
campaign. Measures directed against the French missions could 
only benefit France’s opponents in the Triple Alliance. The note 
specifically delineated the importance to French interests of the 
Franciscan missions in both the Near East and China, and the 
Capuchin and Benedictine missions were also mentioned. Special 
consideration was recommended for these congregations.*° 

The leaders of certain congregations sensed that in the Quai 
d’Orsay they might find the support and sympathy so manifestly 
lacking at the Ministry of Cults. A number of them made over- 
tures to the Foreign Office, seeking assurances that their foreign 
establishments would be safeguarded. Here there was little that 
the Quai d’Orsay could do except inform the supplicants that they 
would have to prepare new requests for authorization in which 
they specifically limited their functions to missionary work. Among 
the congregations listed as prepared to acquiesce in these require- 
ments after their general applications for authorization had been 
rejected by Parliament were the Franciscans, the Capuchins, the 
Dominicans, and the Benedictines.*® 

There arose an unforeseen obstacle to these plans. In July 
it was reported from Jerusalem that the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Capuchins had indeed formulated authorization requests fa- 
vorably reviewed by both Combes and Dumay. These communities 
were instructed to place themselves under the jurisdiction of 
French bishops to comply with the provision of the administrative 
decree of August 17, 1901. The Dominicans had accordingly 
applied to the Archbishop of Paris, and the Capuchins to the 
Archbishop of Lyons. Both archbishops refused to accept these 
congregations under their jurisdiction, and the Vatican declined 
to intervene and oblige the archbishops to be responsible for them. 
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Consequently nothing came of this effort to preserve the missions 
in the Levant. Moreover, when the Franciscans learned of the 
rebuff suffered by their brother congregations, they withdrew their 
requests for authorization.*7 

Troublesome as these issues were, they paled into relative 
obscurity when compared to the supreme question in papal poli- 
tics: the succession to the Throne of St. Peter. Here the French 
government felt that it had an important stake in the proceedings 
that must occur when Leo XIII should die. The Pope’s health had 
been a matter of continuing concern to the Quai d’Orsay since 
1901, and scarcely a dispatch came from Nisard in Rome that 
did not contain some reference to Leo’s physical condition. The 
question of succession was sufficiently significant to Paris to cause 
the government to lay plans for a candidacy favorable to French 
interests long before Leo XIII showed serious signs of weakening. 
France had no desire to see ascending the papal throne a pontiff 
who might favor the Triple Alliance’s interests over those of 
France. Accordingly, papal politics assumed in French eyes an 
aspect of the unceasing struggle of France to escape the Germanic 
domination it had been forced to accept in European affairs since 
1871. No precinct was too sacred to be exempt from the Franco- 
German duel for influence, not even the Vatican itself. 

As Leo’s health began to decline visibly in 1903, renewed 
interest in a possible succesor was evident in Paris. The relative 
strengths of France and its Triple Alliance opponents in the Col- 
lege of Cardinals were assessed. Germany had only one cardinal 
for its twenty million Catholics, while France had seven. Spain 
had five cardinals for a Catholic population of eighteen million. 
Austria was reportedly angling for the creation of two Hungarian 
cardinals. And of course Italy possessed more cardinals than any 
power, and Italy was a member of the despised “Triplice.” More- 
over, it was reported that Germany was opposed to Cardinal 
Rampolla’s possible candidacy because Rampolla was thought to 
be excessively pro-French.*® 
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Jules Cambon, the French ambassador to Spain, verified the 
unpopularity in certain quarters of Cardinal Rampolla, avowedly 
France’s choice as the next Pope. Cambon reported that the 
Spanish prime minister, Sefior Silvela, had told him frankly that 
Spain opposed Rampolla’s possible candidacy, despite (or per- 
haps because of) the fact that the Cardinal Secretary of State 
had served as papal nuncio to Spain. Silvela also stated that he 
had discussed Rampolla’s undesirability with representatives of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy and that on this question they were 
all in agreement. Cambon thought that the Triple Alliance powers 
had made overtures to the Spanish government on this question 
in an effort to achieve some sort of concert contrary to French 
interests.4° This Spanish attitude toward Rampolla was distressing 
from France’s point of view, for earlier plans had been made 
with an eye to the creation of an entente between France and 
Spain in regard to their “Roman policy.” Ambassador Nisard, 
when informed of the Spanish position, regarded it as a defection 
and advised placing no further trust in the Spanish entente.°° 
Meanwhile, in Madrid, Cambon in subsequent conversations with 
Silvela had determined that the Austrian ambassador, Count Dub- 
sky, was responsible for blackening Rampolla’s image in Spain. 
Cambon wrote: “It is thus Austria who is charged with pursuing 
here the plan that William II is attempting to carry out in Rome, 
with a view of turning the sympathies of the Sacred College to 
Germany’s favor.” More hopefully, Cambon reported that Silvela, 
though opposed to Rampolla, was nevertheless anxious to act in 
concert with France in the matter of determining Leo’s successor 
and had agreed to co-operate fully when the time should come.*? 

These Spanish-French dispositions were barely completed when 
Leo XIII died. Nisard had first reported the Pope’s worsening 
condition on July 5, and though Leo lived for two weeks after 
his initial seizure, the outcome of his struggle for life was never 
seriously in doubt. Nisard requested that the French government 
inform the French cardinals of its wishes in the matter of the 
papal succession and suggested the immediate designation of a 
“cardinal confidant” to be intrusted with the special instructions 
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of the government of the Republic. The Austrian government had 
made its dispositions, Nisard reported, and the Italian cardinals 
were already prepared to attend the first session of the Con- 
clave.®? M. Barrére, the French ambassador to Italy, reported that 
the Italian government and the Austrian government had already 
chosen their candidates for the papacy. The Italians were known 
to favor Cardinal Capocelatro, while both Austria and Germany 
were agreed upon the desirability of Cardinal Vanutelli.°* Mean- 
while, Cambon had succeeded in securing the support of Madrid 
for Rampolla, thereby triumphing over Austro-German influence. 
Premier Silvela still thought Rampolla “too friendly with the Je- 
suits,” but the Cardinal was acceptable to Spain so long as he 
refrained from supporting the Carlists.°* 

In view of the Catholic Church’s ancient tradition of inde- 
pendence of secular control, it seems questionable that France 
and the other European powers should have believed themselves 
able to exercise much influence over the papal election. In truth, 
the influence that could be exerted was largely negative rather 
than positive, and even here there was much doubt as to how 
efficacious such pressure might be. Nisard wrote Delcassé in regard 
to the question of a possible veto power reserved to the Catholic 
great powers. According to Nisard, this veto was an unwritten, 
informal, imprescriptible right by which a Catholic power could 
veto the election of any papal candidate who had earned its ill 
will. Nisard reported that the veto had been used during the 
nineteenth century, though it had not been employed in 1878 
when Leo XIII had been elected. Nisard also reported rumors to 
the effect that the Austrian Cardinal Golchowski was empowered 
to use the veto against Rampolla’s election. Nisard pointed out, 
however, that such a veto was not recognized by the Church, 
and that since the absolute independence of the Conclave was 
guaranteed by the Italian government, no threats of force could 
really be valid.*° 

Leo XIII died at 4:00 P.M. on July 20, 1903. As soon as 
Delcassé was informed of this event, he advised the French cardi- 
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nals that he would like to see them before they departed for 
Rome. As he reported to Nisard, Delcassé’s views were clear: 
“. . . to see the chair of St. Peter occupied by a Pope persevering 
in the sage and prudent policy of his predecessor. No one appears 
more capable of following this policy than the man who for so 
long has applied it with such tact and intelligence, and who, as 
secretary of state, has always evidenced the same desire to remain 
on good terms with France.” The next Pope must, from the 
French point of view, be either Cardinal Rampolla or “someone 
designated by him and animated by his spirit.”°* During the fol- 
lowing week Delcassé spoke with four cardinals before their de- 
parture for Rome and found them all favorably disposed to sup- 
porting Cardinal Rampolla’s candidacy. Delcassé was particularly 
anxious to make his views known to Cardinal Archbishop Lan- 
genieux of Rheims, the primate of France, who appeared likely 
to assume the direction of the French cardinals. The Foreign Min- 
ister refrained from presenting the French delegation with written 
instructions and contented himself with acquainting them with 
the government’s viewpoint.°’ Nisard later reported from Rome 
that he had received the French cardinals at dinner and had been 
given assurances that they were concerted in Rampolla’s support.°® 

The outcome of the papal election must cast doubt upon the 
efficacy of all the maneuvering and plotting that preceded it. 
None of the front-running candidates received even an approxi- 
mation of the requisite majority of votes. Cardinal Giuseppe Sar- 
to, Bishop of Venice, was elected on the seventh ballot. His name 
had not even been mentioned as a possible candidate in July. 
Nisard passed on the following information about the activities 
of the Conclave: Rampolla had received twenty-four votes on 
the first ballot and twenty-nine on the next two. At that point the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Cracow had arisen and, in the name of 
Emperor Francis Joseph, pronounced the exclusion of Rampolla. 
This action appeared to have produced no immediate effect, for 
on the fourth ballot Rampolla received thirty votes. This proved 
to be the high point of the Secretary of State’s success, however. 
On subsequent ballots his fortunes steadily declined, and Sarto 
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received fifty votes to Rampolla’s ten on the seventh ballot.°® The 
French ambassador in Vienna later reported that the Austrian 
veto came as a surprise, but was cast at the express command of 
the Emperor. The Austrian ambassador at Rome wired Francis 
Joseph at Ischl that Cardinal Rampolla was a front-running can- 
didate with excellent chances of being elected. The Emperor there- 
upon requested use of the veto, without bothering to consult his 
foreign minister, who had earlier given assurances that no veto 
would be exercised by Austria.® The French ambassador in Ber- 
lin reported that the outcome of the elections produced as much 
surprise in Germany as in France, but that in Berlin there was 
“resounding satisfaction” over Rampolla’s failure. It was also 
suggested that the German Cardinal Kopp had acted in concert 
with the Austrian cardinal to prevent Rampolla’s election. 

It is impossible to assess just how effective the veto was in 
preventing Cardinal Rampolla’s elevation to the papacy. It was 
the opinion of Cardinal Tagliani, papal nuncio to Berlin, that 
Rampolla would not in any case have received the requisite ma- 
jority.°* Nisard reported that L’Osservatore Romano also dis- 
counted the efficacy of a great power veto, terming such an action 
“historically nothing more than a de facto abuse that the Sacred 
College has put up with out of patient tolerance.”® 

The accession of the new Pope, who took the title Pius X, 
aroused considerable curiosity and speculation in Paris, and Ni- 
sard was pressed to provide details and possible insights into the 
pontiff’s character. Little was to be learned. Nisard related that 
even in Rome Pius X was an obscure figure since he had spent 
most of his time in attending to his duties in Venice. He was 
described as affable, but a strict disciplinarian and a good ad- 
ministrator. He was known to advocate social reforms and fa- 
vored the “social-democratic” movement in Italy.** Nisard was 
unable to supply much more information even after several audi- 
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ences with the Pope. Pius X, unlike Leo XIII, appeared unwilling 
to discuss the great issues facing the Church. In particular, the 
Pope had absolutely refrained from all comment concerning the 
relations of the papacy with France. Nisard related, “to hear 
him, I would have thought myself in the presence of a good 
bishop, happy to evidence his benevolence toward one of his 
HOEK. 5°” 

Little was to be learned from such reports, but M. de Na- 
venne, French chargé d’affaires at the Vatican, reported on the 
Pope’s first official allocution given in a Consistory on November 
9, 1903. As Navenne related it, “the Pope declared that the 
Church’s interests required that he be free and appear free, with- 
out any subjection in relation to another power, adding that his 
conscience and his vows obliged him to deplore the grave injus- 
tices that the Church had had to suffer.”°¢ 

These words were ambiguous enough to warrant varying in- 
terpretations, but their general tone resembled certain of Leo 
XIII’s pronouncements when he wished to refer to the religious 
situation in France. Only time would show whether the new Pope 
was cut from the same conciliatory mold as his predecessor. In 
the interim, the Quai d’Orsay could derive satisfaction from at 
least one development in papal politics. Pius X chose as his secre- 
tary of state the Spanish prelate Merry del Val, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the Italian cardinals, who had wished for one of their 
own number, older and more experienced, to be chosen for this 
important post.®* The Austrians could scarcely have been pleased 
with either the election of Giuseppe Sarto or the appointment of 
Merry del Val. Sarto was of Venetian origin and therefore could 
not be expected to be an admirer of Austria, while Merry had 
been selected by Leo XIII as nuncio to Vienna but had been 
rejected out of hand by the Austrian government because he was 
unacceptable to the Emperor.®* If the French had failed to win 
election for their candidate, they could nevertheless take a per- 
verse pleasure in the knowledge that Pius X was not entirely 
palatable to their foes in the Triple Alliance. 
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Chapter ten. Combes, Waldeck, and the bishops, 
1904 


The year 1904 witnessed the culminating crisis in church-state 
relations. Though Combes and Delcassé could not know it in 
July, 1903, the election of Pius X and the appointment of Merry 
del Val presaged a heightening of the tensions already existing 
between the government of France and the Vatican. The final 
Tupture of relations was rapidly approaching in the spring of 
1904. Though the new pontiff professed high regard for France, 
he would soon make it clear that he was not prepared to be 
conciliatory at the expense of endangering the Church’s preroga- 
tives. And Pius X was inclined to define those prerogatives more 
broadly and to defend them more energetically than had his pre- 
decessor. In Pius X and Merry del Val, Combes was to discover 
an intransigence equal to his own. 

A great deal of the responsibility for the inflammatory state 
of France’s relations with Rome in 1904 must be placed upon 
Combes, though to be sure the fault did not lie exclusively with 
him. Not content with the effects produced by the education de- 
crees of 1902 (which affected only unauthorized teaching con- 
gregations ), Combes determined to renew his attack upon clerical 
education. Long a partisan of the old Radical ideal of a “laic 
monopoly” over education, Combes decided that the only con- 
clusive method of dealing with clerical instruction was to suppress 
all schools in which religious were employed. Even authorized 
teaching congregations must be liquidated, and the state would 
assume the burden of educating that large portion of French 
youth presently enrolled in their schools. Combes prepared a bill 
embodying these principles, and with little fanfare introduced the 
measure in the Chamber of Deputies on December 18, 1903. 
Despite opposition efforts to sidetrack the bill by sending it to a 
special committee, it was at Combes’ insistence sent to the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Chamber, where the Radical majority 
could at leisure prepare it for debate.t In view of the cohesive- 
ness of the anticlerical bloc in the Chamber, little difficulty was 
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anticipated in obtaining approval for the measure. Introduced 
February 29, 1904, the bill was pushed rapidly through the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where discussion terminated on March 28. 

Combes found it necessary to make only two major speeches 
in support of the measure. On March 7, he spoke to the Chamber 
in justification of the proposed legislation. He chided the moderate 
deputies for their tendency to side with the opposition at this 
critical juncture and placed the question squarely on these emo- 
tional grounds: “This time, it is necessary to be decidedly for 
the congregations and against the republican party, or with the 
republican party and against the congregations.”” Combes admit- 
ted that while qualified individual French citizens might claim 
the right to teach, the same right did not appertain to a person 
“voluntarily separated from the social body and making a pro- 
fession of having nothing in common with it. . . . As soon as 
the citizen’s personality disappears [in monastic life], so do the 
citizen’s prerogatives.” On the following day, Combes gave more 
explicit support to the bill, replying at some length to critics who 
had expressed apprehension over the cost of education. He stated 
that the measure would result in the closing of 3,494 schools. 
The government possessed statistics to prove that the students 
from 1,944 of those schools could be immediately absorbed into 
existing communal public institutions. Buildings could be rented 
for 354 other schools, 486 school buildings would have to be 
expanded, and in all, only 631 new school houses would have 
to be constructed in order to provide for the influx of students 
whose clerical schools would be closed.* 

The bill passed March 28 by a vote of 316 to 269, and was 
subsequently sent through the Senate where it encountered little 
opposition. The law was promulgated July 7, 1904, and in its 
final form it provided that henceforth education of every sort was 
forbidden to religious communities. All presently authorized teach- 
ing congregations would be suppressed within ten years, and as 
of July 7, 1904, they might no longer recruit members in France. 
Their novitiates, with the exception of those preparing mission- 
aries for teaching overseas, were declared dissolved. With this 
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rather severe measure Combes believed that he had effectively 
solved the question of clerical education for all time. The Law of 
July 7, however, was destined to have repercussions that were 
momentous for Combes’ government. The passage of the measure 
brought to a head a crisis in Combes’ relations with his predeces- 
sor, caused a new “episcopal manifestation” that strained Combes’ 
relations with the Catholic hierarchy, and materially contributed 
to the final rupture of France’s relations with the Vatican. 
Before turning to a narrative of the events that led to the 
breach between France and Rome, brief note should be made 
of the breakdown of communication and co-operation between 
Combes and Waldeck-Rousseau. The events that were to culminate 
in Waldeck’s repudiation of Combes’ anticlerical program had 
their origins in misgivings that Waldeck began to experience al- 
most as soon as he had relinquished power in 1902. For his part, 
Combes found it difficult to believe that Waldeck was acting from 
perfectly sincere motives when he resigned after the parliamen- 
tary election. Combes harbored the suspicion that both Waldeck- 
Rousseau and his former colleagues were desirous of reconstruct- 
ing the Republican Defense Cabinet after Combes’ ministry should 
have had a respectable period in power.* These suspicions gained 
the status of convictions in August, 1902, when Waldeck criticized 
Combes’ procedure for dealing with the unauthorized teaching 
congregations—outright suppression without regard to distinction 
or merit. Rumors of Waldeck’s opposition reached the press, 
and Combes became alarmed lest these reports should presage 
an overt attack upon the cabinet by the former Premier and 
his friends. Accordingly, Combes telephoned Waldeck and was 
invited to the latter’s residence at the Place Beauveau for an 
interview. In the ensuing conversation, Combes received his pre- 
decessor’s assurances that criticism did not constitute either a 
threat or a declaration of war. Rather, Waldeck stated, “it serves 
as a notice that I am still faithful to my system and that I dis- 
approve of yours.”’ When Combes countered that to the public 
it must seem as though Waldeck had taken up a position in 
opposition to the cabinet, Waldeck replied, “Not against the 
cabinet, but against its procedures.”* To Combes, the cabinet 
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and its procedures were identical, and he reminded Waldeck- 
Rousseau that he had made no secret of his hostility to the 
teaching congregations upon assuming office in 1902; Waldeck 
had known as well as anyone where he stood. “If I must also 
defend myself from you,” Combes said, “my situation will be- 
come odious and intolerable. I realize perfectly the chief cause 
of the difficulties I am encountering. I am applying a law made 
by another man, when it would have been much simpler and 
more rational if the author of the law had applied it himself.”° 
Combes concluded by offering to resign if Waldeck would resume 
power, a proposition that the latter emphatically declined.1? The 
interview was terminated without the two men making any bind- 
ing agreements, but Combes felt confident that if an open break 
should occur, it would not come in 1902 but at some later date.14 

Waldeck-Rousseau did not regard his own personal position 
as a pleasant one. Indeed, he was facing a most distasteful dilem- 
ma from 1902 until his death in 1904. He felt to some degree 
responsible for Combes’ anticlerical campaign; after all, Waldeck 
had been instrumental in bringing Combes to power. (Waldeck’s 
critics, and Combes himself, never wearied of reiterating this fact. ) 
To criticize the cabinet seemed somehow disloyal and unworthy. 
On the other hand, to keep silent when Combes clearly appeared 
(in Waldeck’s eyes) to be distorting the scope and intention of 
the Associations Law implied approval of procedures that Wal- 
deck found personally and politically abhorrent. The former Prime 
Minister expressed his situation very cogently in a letter to Del- 
cassé, describing his interview with Combes in August, 1902. “I 
received Combes last Monday evening,” Waldeck wrote, “and 
his serenity, in the present circumstances, was a little frighten- 
ing. . . . [The newspapers] place upon me the responsibility for 
what is happening. I shall do nothing to decline it. To recall our 
decision and the program we had decided upon would at this time 
encourage this deplorable agitation and catch the government be- 
tween two fires... .”'? 

Combes’ next—and apparently last—visit to Waldeck-Rous- 
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seau occurred in March, 1903. In their conversation, the two poli- 
ticians touched upon the procedure of establishing three categories 
of congregations for the purpose of according or refusing authori- 
zation. In this interview, Combes asserted that he had largely been 
responsible for moderating the intransigent attitude of the parlia- 
mentary commission charged with preparing the bills of authori- 
zation. The commission, headed by militant anticlerical Fernand 
Rabier, had favored a bloc rejection of all requests for legalization. 
Tt was through Combes’ personal intervention that the teaching, 
preaching, and commercial categories had been established.1% 
Combes seemed to think that Waldeck ought to be able to lend 
his support to this more moderate approach, but Waldeck was 
not mightily impressed with the idea of categorizing the religious 
communities. He remarked that “the division of the congregations 
into these categories is not really better than the commission’s 
first decision of bloc rejection, for the categories are homogeneous 
only in appearance.” Waldeck was especially concerned with the 
fate of certain groups with “mixed” functions, that is, preaching 
orders that also directed hospitals and other charitable services. 
Combes’ three categories seemed too arbitrary to deal effectively 
or fairly with such congregations.1t Combes replied that those 
whose teaching or preaching functions were suppressed could still 
request authorization for their charitable or missionary functions. 
He concluded, “I am ready to declare categorically that... I am 
prepared to receive these requests favorably.”1° Pressed by Wal- 
deck, Combes stated that he was willing to make this same 
declaration before Parliament. It is obvious, however, that Wal- 
deck was not satisfied with Combes’ assurances, and the inter- 
view terminated without Waldeck’s offering any promise of sup- 
port for Combes’ policies. 

Nor, indeed, as subsequent events were to demonstrate, was 
Waldeck prepared to agree with Combes’ interpretations and pro- 
cedures in order to preserve an appearance of “republican soli- 
darity,” however desirable that might be. In June, 1903, he made 
one of his increasingly rare public statements, and he chose the 
tribune of the Senate as the place to voice his growing concern 
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over the way the Associations Law was being applied. In a pre- 
pared speech, Waldeck observed that his successor was attempting 
to achieve results from the law that lay outside its scope and 
quite beyond the purpose envisaged by its author. As before, 
Waldeck reserved his chief criticism for the procedure of grouping 
the congregations into arbitrary categories, and he asserted that 
when the decision was made to establish such categories and to 
proceed with blanket refusals of authorization, then “the Chamber 
of Deputies made a new law, which destroyed the previous one.”16 
As his strength, both physical and political, waned, Waldeck 
came at last to believe that “his” Associations Law was being 
perverted by the Combes government, and in his last speech to 
the Senate, his words echoed a note of nostalgia and evidenced 
an almost proprietary concern for the law: “Oh, I know, gentle- 
men, that the Law of 1901 has aged greatly. Many are pleased 
to criticize its insufficiencies . . . [but] it is not and it has not been 
impotent. . . . Are you not armed now? You do not think it 
necessary to do what the Law of 1901 authorized you to do, 
and you demand to be authorized to do what you cannot Gola? 

But perhaps the most complete and most eloquent summation 
of Waldeck’s objections to Combes’ procedures is found in some 
unpublished notes that Waldeck had prepared as the basis for a 
speech he was never to give. This passage demonstrates better 
than any other his grasp of the possible in politics and his innate 
sense of history and the historical process: “T cannot believe that 
it is possible to execute properly in the space of a few weeks a 
law [in this case the Associations Law] that it took thirty years 
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to get through Parliament. . . .”1* With his legal background, 
Waldeck could only regard with abhorrence Combes’ “misuse” 
of the Associations Law. The law would have to be enforced, 
but not in such a way that its basic principles and ideas were 
ignored or neglected. “When one finds himself faced with carrying 
out difficult policies,” he said in 1903, “there is only one sure 
method of conduct. It consists in attaching oneself resolutely to 
the text of the law.”’® This simple statement might stand as the 
epitaph of Waldeck’s political career. 

By December, 1903, when Combes presented to Parliament 
his bill for the complete suppression of the teaching congregations, 
the breach between Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes was com- 
plete and public. It was not sensational because Waldeck’s public 
life was virtually terminated, and the former Prime Minister did 
not choose to dramatize his differences with his successor. In 
private, he was less restrained and more bitter; he wrote to 
Alexandre Millerand in 1904 of “the program we carried out 
together, broad, reforming, and social, having nothing in common 
with that of the present monomaniac.”?° Waldeck had also con- 
fided his growing distrust of Combes’ policies to friends at the 
Elysée. In August, 1902, Waldeck had visited Loubet and upon 
leaving the presidential residence had confided to Abel Combarieu, 
Loubet’s secretary, that he considered his successor’s activities 
“stupid” and that Combes’ enforcement of the law was not at 
all in accord with the law’s purpose.*! In April, 1903, Waldeck 
again called on Loubet and informed the President that he in- 
tended to break with the cabinet. Combarieu wrote: “He [Wal- 
deck] too is very unhappy and is resolved to combat the ministry 
whose policies and administrative practices are disgusting. He 
does not wish to be associated with them.”?? In a last letter written 
in March, 1904, Waldeck held out hope that Combes’ days in 
office were numbered and suggested a course of action for the 
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future: “I am far away from parliamentary life, [but] the cabinet 
seems to me to be greatly weakened; if dignity were a necessary 
condition of its existence, it would be dead. On the day that it 
expires, Mr. President, let me help construct a cabinet with Ley- 
gues as premier.”** 

It is interesting to note that just when Waldeck was making 
these observations to Loubet, the Combes government was nearly 
brought down by a surprise maneuver engineered by Alexandre 
Millerand. On March 17, Millerand arose in the Chamber of 
Deputies and announced that he wished to interpellate the gov- 
ernment about its apparent lack of interest in providing a workable 
system of workers’ retirement benefits. In developing the interpel- 
lation, Millerand accused the Combes government of reneging on 
its principles and implied that Combes’ anticlerical activities were 
primarily designed as a substitute for meaningful labor legislation. 
The former minister of commerce concluded by contrasting Wal- 
deck’s philosophy and methods with those of Combes: “. . . at no 
time, even in the most critical hours, did [Waldeck-Rousseau] 
separate social action from republican defense.”** 

Combes defended his government against Millerand’s charges, 
but most of his speech was given over to a pointed attack upon 
Millerand’s motivation for deciding to interpellate the government 
at so critical a time. Combes announced that the interpellation 
was a thinly veiled power play on the part of Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
colleagues, who wished to overthrow the government and assume 
direction of affairs.?° 

The Premier was supported by Jean Jaurés, who seconded 
Combes’ observations in an eloquent speech. Like Combes, the 
Socialist leader saw unmistakable evidence of ulterior motives 
behind Millerand’s attack upon the government. J aurés bluntly 
accused Millerand of deserting the government just when the anti- 
clerical campaign required republican solidarity, and like Combes, 
he asserted that personal ambition rather than concern for social 
reform was behind Millerand’s move.°® Combes’ justification of 
his policy and Jaurés’ support proved sufficient to save the cabinet. 
When the vote was taken on an order of the day favorable to the 
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government, the vote was 284 to 265—a narrow enough margin, 
and prophetic of future difficulties for the Combes administra- 
tion.?? 

Combes appeared unaffected by his falling out with Waldeck 
and Millerand; he later noted that “Waldeck-Rousseau’s reasoning 
had the weight merely of a personal opinion that was in opposition 
to the opinion of most republicans.”28 After Waldeck’s death in 
1904, Combes was prepared to ask Parliament to accord him a 
state funeral but was dissuaded from doing so by Etienne Wald- 
deck-Rousseau, who assured Combes that the Waldeck family 
preferred a private religious ceremony.?? 

Although Combes professed not to be disturbed by his es- 
trangement from Waldeck-Rousseau, other events were taking 
shape early in 1904 that were to prove extremely vexing. Begin- 
ning innocently enough, these developments were destined to bring 
church-state relations to a new stage of crisis. The first occurrence 
resulted from renewed activity on the part of the high French 
clergy in response to Combes’ introduction of the bill to suppress 
the teaching congregations. In 1902, many prelates had signed a 
petition to Parliament, manifesting their support of the congrega- 
tions’ request for authorization. This petition, coming at the in- 
auguration of Combes’ ministry, had aroused a storm of contro- 
versy and had led to the suspension of the salaries of the prelates 
responsible for the idea. In 1902, the government had retaliated 
against the originators of the petition on the grounds that French 
concordatory law forbade a “collective manifestation” of this na- 
ture. In 1904, consequently, the clergy employed different tactics, 
though the overall strategy remained the same. Four of France’s 
leading prelates addressed letters to Emile Loubet, expressing their 
anxiety over worsening church-state relations. The four churchmen 
were Cardinal Archbishop Richard of Paris and Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Langenieux of Rheims (primate of France), who wrote a 
joint letter; Cardinal Archbishop Coullié of Lyons, and the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Toulouse. These letters were written between 
January 24 and February 1, 1904; the one composed by Richard 
and Langenieux was the first to arrive at the Elysée. The tenor of 
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the letters was similar: they complained of religious persecution 
and intolerance and urged Loubet to intervene on the side of 
justice. In time, nearly every prelate announced his adherence to 
one or the other of the three letters. The missive composed by 
Richard and Langenieux received the most publicity and was 
easily the most eloquent of the protests. Addressing Loubet, the 
writers accused the government’s anticlerical policy of resulting 
in the “annihilation of Catholicism in the souls of children through 
antireligious instruction and education. . . . All the orders’ requests 
for authorization are refused without even being read . . . even 
the secularized religious are affected, after the dispersal and sep- 
aration of their religious families.” The writers urged Loubet to 
use his authority to halt “this new barbarism which threatens to 
enslave us all.’’*° 

As their authors must have known, these letters were provoca- 
tive in the extreme and were bound to arouse the government to 
new heights of wrath. The import of the letter quoted above was 
twofold. First, it called upon the President of the Republic to 
undertake active intervention in a question of major political im- 
portance, something that all presidents had refrained from doing 
since MacMahon’s ill-advised dissolution of Parliament in 1877. 
Second, the letter contained a scathing attack upon the “godless” 
values of public education, a fact sure to enrage anticlericals and 
republicans of all stripes. Since the letters were printed in the 
newspapers, the incident quickly became a matter of controversy, 
and Combes decided to take retaliatory action. He adopted the 
same line of reasoning he had pursued in 1902. Referring the 
question to the Council of State as an abuse of ecclesiastical pre- 
rogative, Combes once again found it expedient to maintain that 
unlike ordinary citizens, bishops, because of their special natures 
and duties, could not address themselves to the President. Combes 
made much of the fact that by writing to Loubet, the writers had 
“attempted to put pressure upon the Chief of State in order to 
incite him to undertake a role beyond that intended for him by 
the Constitution.”*t Combes regarded the episode as one of propa- 
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ganda rather than of conviction, and merely a continuation of the 
bishops’ “manifestation” of 1902. He recommended that the coun- 
cil issue a declaration of abuse.*? 

The press treated the issue in a predictable way. Catholic 
papers publicized the letters and actively solicited the adherence 
of other prelates, while anticlerical papers took much the same 
view as did Combes, with the exception that their language was 
generally a good deal more vehement than the Premier’s. La Libre 
Parole listed sixty-four adhesions to the letters by February 18 and 
scolded the bishops who had been tardy in issuing declarations of 
support.*? L’Action, on the other hand, termed the bishops factious 
and called for immediate separation of church and state,34 while 
Le Rappel condemned Combes’ timidity in merely referring the 
bishops to the Council of State rather than taking sterner mea- 
sures.*° La Lanterne found Combes’ measures “derisory . . . the 
Richards, Coulliés, etc. will merely return to their dioceses and 
continue to abuse the government.”%6 

It was not altogether unreasonable that the four prelates should 
have addressed themselves to Emile Loubet. It was well known 
that Loubet was a good deal more conservative in his views on 
the Church than was Emile Combes; moreover, Mme Loubet was 
a devout Catholic who was reportedly much disturbed about the 
treatment accorded the religious orders during the past five years.37 
As a matter of record, there is some evidence to indicate that 
President Loubet was not at all happy with Combes’ anticlerical 
measures, though his role as president necessitated his remaining 
virtually aloof from political controversies. According to Com- 
barieu, Loubet had regarded the wholesale suppression of con- 
gregations and schools as a dangerous move, but since 1902, all 
signs had pointed to the fact that such harsh measures satisfied 
a majority of the Chamber of Deputies.** Loubet’s position was 
at best a tenuous one from the constitutional viewpoint; ever since 
the resignation of MacMahon in 1879, French presidents had 
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played little more than a ceremonial role in government. Loubet 
apparently did not think it befitted either his duty or his position 
to work publicly against Combes or his policy, but rather patiently 
waited for some unexpected hazard of French parliamentary life 
to bring down the government and allow the formation of a less 
sectarian ministry.*® Loubet’s unwillingness to involve himself in 
political intrigues and maneuvers that did not accord with his 
rather negative conception of presidential prerogative explains why 
he made no reply and gave no sign of reaction to the prelates’ 
letters. Doubtless the ecclesiastics had known when they composed 
their missives that there was virtually nothing the President would 
or could do to halt the anticlerical campaign. One is consequently 
inclined to agree with Combes’ observation that the bishops were 
“addressing themselves not to the President of the Republic, but 
to all French Catholics. Before arriving at their destination . . 

these letters were published in all the newspapers and put together 
in a pamphlet, thereby forming an instrument of propaganda.”*° 

The letters and the government’s reaction did not escape notice 
at Rome. Pius X, addressing the cardinals on the occasion of the 
Feast of St. Joseph, defended the prelates’ actions on the grounds 
that they were “making use of their rights as citizens and had in 
mind the interest of the nation as well as that of religion.”** Nisard 
reported the next day that the Pope’s reference to these events 
had taken most observers by surprise, and that there was by no 
means universal approbation for it in ecclesiastical circles.*” The 
French government lost no time in lodging a protest with the 
Vatican on the grounds that Pius X had publicly criticized “acts 
of domestic policy, acts that in no way touch upon the dispositions 
of the Concordat and are consequently beyond all foreign author- 
ity.”*8 When Merry del Val contested the principles of the French 
protest, stating that “it is not possible that the Head of the Church 
refrain from lifting his voice on behalf of priests and monks placed 
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hors de loi,”** Combes intervened personally in the dispute and 
ordered the presentation of a second protest. “It is not by way of 
the press or public discourse that observations formulated by the 
Vatican should be presented,” he observed.*® Thus another rela- 
tively minor incident was magnified out of proportion and left its 
residue of bitterness and ill will. 

In the meantime, while the “affair of the letters” was pre- 
occupying both the government of France and the Vatican, an- 
other affair was blowing up from its inception as a minor matter 
into an issue of prime importance. Two bishops who were not 
among the first rank either in the importance of their sees or in 
their personal influence suddenly and unexpectedly became the 
storm center of a major controversy between France and Rome. 
The two bishops were Mgr. Le Nordez of Dijon and Mgr. Géay 
of Laval. 

Bishop Le Nordez had for some time been the focal point of 
internal strife in his diocese, but it was only in early 1904 that 
the government took an active interest in his position. Le Nordez 
was one of those prelates whose political predilections seemed 
solidly republican, and his habit of conforming always to govern- 
ment policy had not made him popular with conservative and 
intransigent elements in the Diocese of Dijon. Mgr. Le Nordez 
had established himself in his diocese in February, 1899, and had 
immediately expressed his desire to avoid all conflicts with the 
government of France. Forthwith he had suspended intemperate 
clerics who had used their pulpits or their organs of opinion to 
express political views. This course of action had led the Bishop 
headlong into conflict with certain clergymen under his super- 
vision, many of whom had been in the diocese for a long time 
and who consequently were in a good position to make matters 
difficult for the new prelate. Accordingly, the administration of 
Le Nordez had been marked by factionalism and controversy of 
a sort that had been detrimental to the Church’s prestige in and 
around Dijon. In 1903, for example, the Bishop was accused by 
his enemies of having misused funds raised to erect a statue of 
Bossuet, and a little later he was even accused of having con- 
firmed his own illegitimate son. Le Nordez did not sign the bish- 
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ops’ petition in 1902, nor did he support any of the letters of 
1904. His enemies had made much of this obvious absence of 
zeal. Despite opposition, however, he had been able to maintain 
his position and dignity until 1904.46 Then the situation in Dijon 
suddenly aroused the interest and and attention of both the Minis- 
try of Cults and the Vatican, and Mgr. Le Nordez, hitherto ob- 
scure, became an important pawn in a struggle of great intensity 
between Paris and Rome. 

In February, 1904, Le Nordez became the object of an in- 
tensified campaign of opposition headed by Abbé Roblot and Abbé 
Bizouard, both members of the diocesan clergy. According to a 
report prepared by the prefect of the Department of the Cote 
d’Or, these two men were responsible for inaugurating the diffi- 
culties leading to the Bishop’s downfall.** Trouble began at the 
seminary of Dijon. Incited by some of their professors (members 
of the Order of St. Sulpice, shortly to be dissolved), a few of 
the seminarians were insubordinate to Le Nordez, and he suspended 
five of them and sent them home. All five had been scheduled for 
ordination within a few days. As a gesture of defiance, sixty other 
students left the seminary; only about fifteen remained.*° Combes’ 
reaction to this development was decisive. He ordered that the 
“fugitives” (as he called them) who were subject to military ser- 
vice have their deferments revoked and that they be immediately 
drafted into the armed forces.*® News of this development brought 
the “fugitives” back to Dijon, and they were readmitted to the 
seminary. Much to Combes’ vexation, Le Nordez reinstated all 
the students, even the five whom he himself had suspended; the 
Premier thought that the dissidents had been allowed to escape 
their just punishment and would doubtless cause further trouble.*° 

Combes formulated this pessimistic opinion on the basis of 
a report he had received a few days earlier. This document had 
been prepared by the comptroller-general of the Ministry of the 
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Interior, who had been dispatched to Dijon to investigate con- 
ditions there. The report, submitted on March 2, indicated that 
the forces opposing Mgr. Le Nordez were powerful and well en- 
trenched. This document stressed the following points: Abbé Bi- 
zouard was behind all of the Bishop’s past difficulties, and he had 
inspired the recent troubles at the seminary. Bizouard had never 
forgiven Le Nordez for what he regarded as incursions upon his 
position and prerogatives and had started a slander campaign 
against the Bishop, even accusing him of Freemasonry. The fact 
that Le Nordez had attempted to obey the Associations Law by 
closing unauthorized chapels in the diocese had given Bizouard 
an additional weapon. Moreover, Bizouard enjoyed a local repu- 
tation for saintliness that made it possible for him to undertake 
his activities without arousing hostility or suspicion. The revolt 
at the seminary was conceived by Bizouard and executed with the 
aid of Abbé Roblot, a young and dynamic priest, who directed a 
local Catholic patronage in Dijon. Professors at the seminary were 
also in the conspiracy to ruin Le Nordez. The fruits of this cam- 
paign had become manifest when the students had revolted. The 
tenor of this report was that further difficulties could be expected 
in the diocese.®1 

Combes had no difficulty in finding in the campaign against 
Le Nordez a sufficient cause for lodging a protest with the Vatican. 
In Combes’ view, the true source of the agitation surrounding the 
Bishop of Dijon was not to be found within the diocese. It was 
in Rome that all the Bishop’s difficulties originated, and the agita- 
tion at Dijon concealed a larger design than merely discrediting 
the Bishop. Writing to request Delcassé to lodge a complaint with 
Merry del Val, Combes described the larger issues at stake: 
“. .. the Court of Rome, or the Nunciature at any rate, is seeking 
to annihilate the right of nomination given the French government 
by the Concordat. The question posed today is one of discovering 
if once a nomination is made, cabals and demonstrations like those 
occurring at Laval and Dijon will suffice to revoke this nomination 
and render the government’s rights purely illusory.”® 
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The anti-Le Nordez campaign, as the Ministry of Cults had 
predicted, did indeed wax more intensive. Reports began to cir- 
culate at Dijon that the Bishop had been suspended from his 
spiritual functions by the Pope and that in consequence his sacer- 
dotal acts were no longer valid.** Though the Bishop denied this 
report, it was apparently believed by many of the faithful, for 
scheduled confirmation ceremonies had to be postponed when 
only a few of the children to be confirmed appeared at the ap- 
pointed hour. To add to the scandal of this occasion, when Le 
Nordez arrived at the church, Abbé Bizouard would not receive 
him at the door, but instead concealed himself in the organ en- 
closure. Bizouard and Roblot were considered responsible for the 
cancellation of the ceremony. 

The report of Le Nordez’s suspension was false, but he wrote 
to Dumay that he had indeed been the recipient of a letter from 
Merry del Val instructing him to come to Rome immediately for 
the purpose of airing the difficulties surrounding his administration 
at Dijon. Le Nordez had not obeyed this summons, feeling that 
“the results of an interview with the Pope did not appear advan- 
tageous,” and he had heard nothing further on that score. How- 
ever, he had been informed by other Vatican sources that no 
further favors could be awarded the diocesan clergy until the 
situation in Dijon had been cleared up. Le Nordez assured Dumay 
that he had no intention of going to Rome, but pointed out that 
“my enemies want me to go there, and will lose no opportunity 
to claim that I am going as a penitent or as one condemned.” 

In June the affair took yet another turn. Combes learned that 
Mgr. Lorenzelli, the nuncio, had transmitted to Le Nordez a papal 
order decreeing the suspension of all future ordinations in his dio- 
cese. It might seem that Combes could not legally contest the 
right of the Vatican to take punitive or disciplinary action against 
its own clergy, however distasteful such procedures might appear. 
However, the concordatory legislation, a veritable Pandora’s box 
in church-state relations for years, provided the government with 
a point of attack. It must be remembered that bishops were nomi- 
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nated by the state and paid by the state and that in the eyes of 
the state, prelates retained a political aspect that rendered them 
civil servants of a sort. As Combes put it, “It is inadmissable that 
the Holy See can take—without reference to and in spite of the 
French government, regarding a bishop regularly named following 
the conventions prescribed by the Concordat—measures aimed at 
nothing less than diminishing the prerogatives of the bishop and 
inflicting a sort of partial deposition upon him. That is manifestly 
a violation of the Concordat.” Combes also pointed out that the 
nuncio had no privilege of corresponding directly with French 
bishops.®° 

Le Nordez made an appointment to appear at the Ministry 
of Cults on July 19, but it is not clear whether he kept the ap- 
pointment, and if he did, there is no record of what occurred. At 
any rate, the Bishop came to Paris during the week of July 12-19, 
for he wrote Dumay a letter dated in Paris, relating his receipt of 
a new letter from Merry del Val (dated July 9) which effectively 
suspended the Bishop from his ecclesiastical functions.°? This let- 
ter obviously shook Le Nordez in his intention of not going to 
Rome, for he left France on the morning of July 27. He did not 
confer with Combes or Dumay about his decision, but posted a 
letter to Combes the night before his departure.®* A report from 
Dijon indicated that Le Nordez had decided to depart France after 
receipt of a letter from Merry del Val on July 25, “very amiable 
in tone,” and that the bishop had felt that his best course was to 
go to Rome while conditions there appeared favorable to him. 
According to this source, Le Nordez was evasive when questioned 
about his destination and replied that he was on his way to Ge- 
neva.°? 

The government suspended the Bishop’s salary on July 29 
because he had left France without obtaining permission from 
the Ministry of Cults.® After his arrival in Rome, Le Nordez 
went into seclusion for a month. Then, on September 2, he sub- 
mitted a letter of resignation to Combes on the grounds that he 
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could no longer fulfil his duties to the Church or to the state. 
The resignation was not accepted by the government. For all 
practical and legal purposes, Le Nordez would remain bishop in 
the government’s eyes and would continue to be responsible for 
his diocese until a new bishop should be named for Dijon.®? Le 
Nordez did not attempt to return to Dijon when he arrived in 
France in late September, but retired instead to Huberville, where 
he owned a “modest property.”®* The government took little fur- 
ther notice of him, and the Le Nordez affair came to a quiet 
conclusion. 

Curious to relate, the agitation surrounding the Bishop of 
Dijon was not unique. In effect, the Le Nordez affair was but 
half of a dual controversy concerning the episcopacy that had 
begun earlier and came to a head in 1904. Mgr. Géay, Bishop 
of Laval, was also a storm center, and his diocese witnessed a 
number of incidents strikingly similar to those occurring in Dijon. 
Like Le Nordez, Géay was destined to become a pawn moved at 
will by stronger personalities in Paris and Rome. In the Géay 
affair, however, the conflict was sharpened. Combes, defeated in 
his attempt to preserve Le Nordez as bishop of Dijon and thereby 
uphold the government’s position, was doubly determined not to 
be humbled in Géay’s case. Though the Géay affair was going on 
at the same time as the Le Nordez affair, it may be considered in 
many respects as an extension of the latter, since Géay offered 
Combes a means of avenging himself upon Rome after the Vatican 
had persuaded Le Nordez to resign. 

Like Le Nordez, Géay was known as a “republican bishop,” 
and though his political sentiments may have gratified the Min- 
istry of Cults, they did not endear him to the conservative and re- 
actionary groups within his diocese. Mgr. Géay had been the sub- 
ject of discussion between Cardinal Rampolla and Nisard in 1901, 
when Rampolla stated that Géay had lost “the authority and pres- 
tige indispensable to the exercise of his mission,” and implied that 
the Vatican would welcome the government’s assistance in re- 
moving Geéay from his position.** Géay attributed his unpopularity 
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and the difficulties attendant upon it to the work of the royalists of 
his diocese. Writing to Combes in 1902, just after the promulga- 
tion of the governmental decrees affecting the religious commu- 
nities and their schools, Géay remarked, “Oh, if you only knew, 
your Excellency, how dangerous the monarchists are—disloyal, 
liars, clever. . . . If you knew of the immense federation they have 
formed across France, among men, women, and children. Their 
plan is always to disqualify their chief enemy, to dishonor him 
through the most monstrous outrages.”® It is interesting to note 
that Waldeck-Rousseau had concurred wholeheartedly with Géay’s 
appraisal of the situation in the diocese. The Premier agreed that 
the ultra-Catholic, royalist parties were behind the accusations 
and false reports that must have reached Rampolla’s ears. Wal- 
deck ordered Delcassé to make it known to Rampolla “that the 
government will never lend a hand in dispossessing this prelate 
so long as there is no proof of his unworthiness.”®* Events of the 
next year and a half did little to pacify the malcontents of Laval, 
and by 1904 Géay had become the focus of a great agitation that 
was to interest both Paris and Rome. 

In June, 1904, Géay sent to the Ministry of Cults a copy of a 
letter addressed to him from Rome by Cardinal Vanutelli com- 
manding Géay’s voluntary resignation from his position. This was 
not the first such summons the prelate had received, but this one 
contained a threat of penalties to be imposed if Géay refused to 
obey. The nature of these penalties was not stated, but Géay was 
given one month in which to resign. The letter was dated May 
17; Géay informed the government of its contents within the 
week.°? 

Upon receipt of this document, Combes decided to have Del- 
cassé take up the matter with Rome. Combes termed Vanutelli’s 
command 


an undisguised pressure exercised upon a bishop named by the 
French government under the terms provided by the Concor- 
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dat. .. . Therefore make it known to the Holy See that if the 
document in question and all similar documents which might 
have been sent to other French bishops are not at once dis- 
avowed and withdrawn, the government will immediately take 
the measures warranted by this situation.®® 


Géay’s position in his diocese was being steadily undermined 
by his opponents. Géay blamed especially a certain Abbé Batard, 
leagued with the Jesuits and royalists of the diocese, for stirring 
up new troubles for him at Rome.®® Géay had long been disposed 
to regard this particular combination of Jesuits and royalists with 
the greatest suspicion, and perhaps was even disposed to magnify 
it beyond its just proportions. However, the prefect of the De- 
partment of La Mayenne shared the prelate’s views in this par- 
ticular instance. He reported that the Jesuits were indeed in- 
volved in the conspiracy to rid Laval of its bishop, and indicated 
that certain French bishops had found cause in Géay’s pro-gov- 
ernment policies to complain of him at Rome. The prefect also 
related that pressure was being put upon Géay to go to Rome at 
an early date. It was inferred that the purpose was to get Géay 
in Rome, where, isolated from governmental support, his resigna- 
tion could be forced from him. When Géay learned that the Pope 
desired his presence in Rome, he was inclined to leave imme- 
diately. The prefect dissuaded him from undertaking so important 
a step without first consulting with the Ministry of Cults. Geay 
agreed.”° 

Bishop Géay was not a strong personality. His mind was usual- 
ly made up for him by whomever he last saw or spoke with. By 
June, Géay was bordering upon a state of confusion that became 
more acute as he was subjected to increasing pressures from all 
sides. The principal participants in the struggle over the Bishop 
were Combes and Dumay, determined to prevent Géay’s resig- 
nation or his departure for Rome, and Merry del Val, equally 
intent upon obtaining Géay’s resignation in order to uphold the 
Church’s right to discipline and govern its personnel. Lesser 
actors in the drama (or comedy) were Abbé Barrier, Géay’s vicar- 
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general, and the prefect of the Department of La Mayenne, both 
of whom sided with the government and used all their influence to 
keep Géay’s spirits bolstered as his conflict with Rome became 
more desperate. Bishop Géay was little more than a pawn, ma- 
neuvered at will by the more powerful protagonists in a game he 
little understood or appreciated. But, as a symbol Géay was sig- 
nificant; maintained in office by the government in open defiance 
of Rome’s express commands, he justified the state’s claim of 
pre-eminence in the selection and discipline of French prelates. 
Conversely, forced to go to Rome and resign his powers, he could 
be useful in the Vatican’s attempt to assert its preponderant role 
in the governance of the Church of France. 

Cardinal Merry del Val, having seized the initiative concern- 
ing Géay, never abandoned it. When Vanutelli’s letter failed to 
bring the Bishop to heel because of the government’s interven- 
tion, Merry himself undertook to direct future correspondence. 
On July 4, Géay received a letter written by Merry on July 2 
and was so frightened by its tone that he decided to leave for 
Paris immediately to confer with Dumay.’! Géay was given until 
July 19 to appear in Rome. Failing that, he would lose his powers 
of ordination and jurisdiction; that is, in Géay’s own words, he 
would be deposed. The distraught Bishop appealed to Combes to 
use his authority to secure an “express revocation” of the com- 
minatory clause introduced in Merry’s letter of July 2. Géay 
wrote, “If my clergy learns of this clause, after July 19 it will pay 
no more attention to me than to a cat.” 

It is not clear just what sort of authority Géay presumed 
Combes to have that he might secure a revocation of the commina- 
tory clause, particularly in view of the strained nature of France’s 
relations with Rome in the summer of 1904. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that before the government could initiate any action in that 
regard, Merry del Val fired another epistolary salvo that sent Abbé 
Barrier hurrying back to the Ministry of Cults. Barrier reported 
the receipt of a new, “ultra-comminatory” letter and requested an 
audience with Dumay for July 13. It is not clear whether Géay 
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accompanied Barrier back to Paris; he does not seem to have done 
so since Barrier indicated that he himself would be the bearer of 
Merry’s letter.” 

All that Combes could do was to dispatch an indignant note 
to Delcassé, complaining that obviously the government’s earlier 
protest had availed nothing. Combes reported the threats of sus- 
pension directed against Géay. He further noted that he had re- 
ceived Géay and had “invited him to remain in France, in accor- 
dance with our concordatory rights. . . .” Combes concluded: “The 
persistence of these acts [against Geay] constitutes a real attempt at 
provocation and a denunciation of the Concordat. . . . I cannot 
leave you ignorant of the fact that I have decided that if these 
letters are not purely and simply withdrawn, to propose to you the 
rupture of our diplomatic relations with the Holy See.”’* 

Combes’ protest did not result in any sort of retraction on the 
part of the Vatican, and informed sources saw no prospect of such 
a gesture. Rome viewed the Geay affair as entirely one of internal 
discipline; the Bishop had no alternative but to obey Pius X and 
appear in Rome. Threats of rupturing relations would have no 
effect upon the Pope. For some time he had been expecting just 
such an eventuality. Indeed, the Pope was represented as having 
come to regard the Concordat as an instrument of political super- 
vision over exclusively ecclesiastical affairs.” 

In the meantime, the pressure upon Mgr. Géay was being 
perceptibly increased, and he daily wavered upon the brink of in- 
decision. Combes was warned by Barrier and the prefect of the 
Department of La Mayenne that Bishop Géay was apparently re- 
solved to submit his resignation to the Pope. Alarmed, Combes 
instructed the prefect to “use all your influence with the bishop to 
dissuade him from sending his letter [of resignation]. By resigning, 
he would admit his guilt and would forfeit every claim upon the 
government’s good will. . . . The government will support him 
energetically.”*® 

The prefect visited Géay on July 20 and later reported that 
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the Bishop, having received the government’s assurances of sup- 
port, appeared quite firm in his decision to hold fast. The prefect 
concluded by expressing a well-founded doubt: “This prelate is of 
so weak and changeable a character that I still have qualms.”77 
Abbe Barrier, in kinder words, expressed the same view of “poor 
dear Monseigneur, who, with a confidence a thousand times 
abused, passes so easily from one extreme to another.”78 

Despite their mutual misgivings, both Barrier and the prefect 
kept up their counterpressure upon Géay. Barrier even went so 
far as to destroy a telegram Géay had secretly prepared announ- 
cing his departure for Rome.’® The Bishop suffered agonies of 
doubt despite his announced resolution to hold firm against in- 
junctions from Rome. Mgr. Géay lived in mortal dread of excom- 
munication for his disobedience. He wrote Dumay: “Oh, how I 
suffer at the thought that I might be excommunicated. Everyone 
keeps me isolated. I have already suffered so much. . . . When 
will this martyrdom end?”®® 

The Bishop had every intention of bringing his martyrdom to 
a speedy conclusion, but he preferred to do so on terms advan- 
tageous to himself. On July 31 he directed a tearful letter to Du- 
may, requesting permission to resign immediately. “By accepting 
my resignation,” he wrote, “you will snatch me from the fate that 
awaits me in Rome... . No, you will never allow me to fall into 
the hands of those Italian monks, those Spaniards and Saxons 
who compose the Tribunal, and who have already received the 
price of my head.” But resigning would deprive him of all financial 
resources; therefore he was prepared to ask the government to 
maintain his regular salary and grant him an additional nine 
thousand francs a year as an “indemnity” for his troubles. Géay 
reminded Dumay that many bishops hostile to the government had 
received pensions upon retirement. “Let me go,” he pleaded, “I 
will soon be sixty; I will not cost the state much for very long.” 
Géay notified Dumay that he would appear in Paris the following 
day for an interview.*! 
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No record exists of the meeting between Géay and Dumay, 
but it is obvious from the tenor of Géay’s subsequent correspon- 
dence that he received neither permission to resign nor the promise 
of financial satisfaction. In early August he importuned Dumay 
once more, and the tone of his letter indicated that he had again 
decided to send his resignation to Rome. The Bishop expressed 
his apprehension that dreadful ecclesiastical sanctions were about 
to be imposed upon him: “Unless you are quite certain that I shall 
escape Roman censure, it would be best that I resign before I 
am censured. These measures could go so far as to deprive me 
of the power to say mass. I would be regarded as an outcast... . 
Please grant my request and give me the pension awarded to bish- 
ops who have fought the good fight.”*° 

But the government could do little to relieve Géay of his ap- 
prehensions. The Vatican had refused to withdraw the commina- 
tory letters and denied that its attempts to bring Géay to heel con- 
stituted any sort of attack upon the Concordat. Merry del Val 
did offer a rather limited gesture of good will, however; he ex- 
tended for one month the period in which Géay must appear in 
Rome.® Consequently there was no question of the Vatican’s 
yielding on this point. Obviously, Géay had little to hope for from 
the government after this. He made his dispositions accordingly. 

On August 10, Barrier told Géay that he had learned from 
Combes that if Géay resigned without permission from the gov- 
ernment, there could be no prospect of his receiving a pension. 
Géay received this information without a show of emotion. Later 
in the evening, he received a letter from one of his closest friends, 
a certain Abbé Guy. Guy urged Géay to make his peace with 
Rome immediately and offered to place his considerable fortune 
entirely at Géay’s disposal if he would depart for Rome. With 
the prospect of financial aid, the Bishop’s gravest qualms were 
dissipated. Abbé Barrier was fully cognizant of this fact and 
warned Dumay that though it seemed unlikely that Geay would 
go to Rome, the Ministry of Cults might expect a resignation 
momentarily.** 
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The prefect of the Department of La Mayenne was instructed 
to see Géay at once in order to “comfort him.”8> After witnessing 
so many of Géay’s attacks of doubt and vacillation, however, the 
prefect had reached a point in his relations with the Bishop at 
which sympathy had given way to vexation and disgust, and he 
concluded that “really, we must expect anything from a man who 
has neither character nor energy. . . .”8° This statement was to 
prove prophetic. 

Mgr. Géay left Laval on August 23 after telling Abbé Barrier 
that he was going to Saulges, where he owned some property. 
Three days later, Barrier reported to Paris that he had received 
no news from Géay, and the correspondence he had forwarded 
to Saulges remained unanswered.*? The reason soon became ap- 
parent. The prefect in Laval learned through a news service on 
August 29 that Géay had arrived in Rome and had already been 
received by Merry del Val. The trip to Saulges had merely been 
a ruse to allay suspicion; Mgr. Géay had left the country by 
stealth.*® 

Géay’s own account of his decision to go to Rome reached 
Barrier August 30. The Bishop reported that he had arrived in 
Rome on August 27, impelled by his conscience “in order to 
show the Holy Father the sincerity of the motives that brought 
me toward the Head of the Church. I set out not only out of 
obedience and to defend my cause, but also in order to express 
to His Holiness my profound regret at having pained His paternal 
heart. . . .”°° Barrier’s only comment on this revelation was, “For 
some time I have known that for Monseigneur’s part, it would 
all end like this.”’?° 

Geay wrote Barrier from Cannes, where he had stopped over 
after leaving Rome. “I learned a great deal at Rome,” he declared, 
“and it is indeed the Republic that they wish to overturn. . . . I 
have really been bought and sold . . .[but] the government could 
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easily turn a blind eye to the facts and leave me my salary.” 
Upon receipt of this letter, Barrier wrote ruefully to Dumay: 
“This poor Monseigneur, though very good, is really impossible. 
For money, he would plunge not only the Republic, but the whole 
universe, into inextricable embarrassment. . . . He thinks only 
of himself, money, and personal position. . . .”°? 

Géay’s salary was officially suspended as of August 24, the 
date of his unauthorized departure for Rome.®? Géay submitted 
his official resignation to the government on September 12.°* On 
September 14 the Archbishop of Tours, Mgr. Francois, trans- 
mitted to Combes official notice of Géay resignation at Rome.*° 
Combes informed Mgr. Francois that Rome’s direct communica- 
tion with him was irregular under concordatory law and that the 
government consequently could take no official notice of the in- 
formation contained in it.°* And so, on this curiously familiar 
note, the Géay affair ended. As in the Le Nordez case, Rome, 
possessing the capacity for inflicting more dreaded punishments and 
offering more attractive rewards, had triumphed. But the triumph 
was to prove hollow, for Combes had emerged from this latest 
conflict with Rome more convinced than before that Pius X and 
Merry del Val were engaging in unconcordatory maneuvers to 
reduce the state’s rights of nomination and supervision of the 
high clergy. Rome’s victory in the Le Nordez and Géay affairs 
infuriated radical anticlericals in Paris and contributed materially 
to the rupture of diplomatic relations with France. 
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Chapter eleven. The end of the campaign: the 
breach with Rome 


The controversies that centered around the bishops of Laval and 
Dijon were vexing and played their part in provoking the final 
crisis in French church-state relations. But even while the French 
government was protesting the Vatican’s interference in the state’s 
power of nomination and supervision of the episcopacy, an even 
greater furor was being generated by a visit that President Emile 
Loubet paid to King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. Just why Presi- 
dent Loubet’s voyage to Rome should have heightened the crisis 
existing between France and the Vatican will soon be made clear. 
Like most of the factors complicating the conduct of church-state 
relations, this one had roots that reached back into the past, to 
the time when the Kingdom of Italy had been finally unified by 
its acquisition of Rome in 1870. 

The events that precipitated a breach between the papacy and 
the new Italian kingdom are well known and do not require re- 
telling in detail. At the risk of some oversimplification, the per- 
tinent facts are these: With the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870, the French troops garrisoned in Rome for the Pope’s 
protection since the disturbances of 1848 were recalled to France 
for active duty against Prussia. French solicitude for the welfare 
of the Pope had been for over twenty years the major deterrent 
to the Italian state’s acquisition of the historic capital of the penin- 
sula. After the withdrawal of French troops, the Italian govern- 
ment immediately seized the opportunity of crowning the edifice 
of national unification, and Italian soldiers occupied the city al- 
most as soon as the French abandoned it. Pope Pius IX was out- 
raged by this unilateral abrogation of his historic rights. Rome 
had been the most important part of the papal domain since the 
early Middle Ages. While other portions of the Patrimony of St. 
Peter had slipped away because of secular encroachments, the 
Eternal City had remained in the Pope’s possession. This fact 
made it all the more unlikely that the Pope would view with 
equanimity the loss of this last vestige of his temporal power to 
the usurpations of the secular state. Lacking the physical means 
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to defend his possessions, Pius IX withdrew into the precincts of 
the Vatican Palace and dramatically proclaimed himself “the 
prisoner of the Vatican.” Though this action was completely un- 
productive of political gains, it did serve to dramatize the Pope’s 
contention that he had been forcibly and illegally deprived of his 
historic territories and prerogatives. Needless to say, the papacy 
did not establish relations with the Italian government. Indeed, it 
did what it could to prevent Catholics from participating in the 
affairs of the new state. Conciliatory gestures from the govern- 
ment were spurned, and the chasm dividing church and state in 
Italy was not closed as successors to Pius IX faithfully followed 
his precedent in this matter. Even so large-minded a pontiff as 
Leo XIII had not deviated from it to any substantial degree. The 
attitude of Pius X was quite as intransigent as that of any of his 
predecessors. 

As part of their policy of refusing to recognize the outrageous 
procedures of 1870, and in order to demonstrate their continuing 
opposition to the Kingdom of Italy, the popes had over the years 
established the tradition that heads of Catholic states coming to 
Rome on official visits to the King of Italy would not be received 
at the Vatican. The reasoning behind this attitude was that a state 
visit to Rome lent dignity to the upstart Italian kingdom that had 
usurped the Pope’s temporal powers and in a very real sense 
served to ratify the kingdom’s dispossession of the papacy. All of 
which may appear to be making much of minutiae, or nourishing 
grievances best laid to rest; nevertheless, such was the Italian do- 
mestic scene in 1904. And, as events were to demonstrate, the 
question was far from being a trivial one. 

The papal policy in regard to receiving Catholic heads of state 
had never been a factor in French church-state relations before 
the turn of the century. Since Italy was a member of the Triple 
Alliance, there had been little likelihood that a French president 
should desire to visit the Quirinal or be invited to do so. After 
1900, however, the Quai d’Orsay, encouraged by the diplomatic 
success scored in 1894 with the formation of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance and optimistic over the prospects of arriving at a modus 
vivendi with Great Britain, began to consider the possibilities of 
a rapprochement with Italy. Better relations between the two 
Latin powers could conceivably damage the cohesiveness of the 
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Triple Alliance, even if it resulted in no tangible benefits to France. 
Consequently, the Quai d’Orsay began to toy with the notion of 
sending President Loubet to Rome in 1902. Because it was de- 
sirable to preserve cordial relations with the papacy, M. de Na- 
venne (chargé d’affaires at the French Embassy) was instructed 
to determine if Loubet might also be received at the Vatican, 
thereby avoiding the appearance of snubbing Leo XIII. In reply, 
Navenne recalled that twenty years earlier, after the signing of 
the Triple Alliance, Victor Emmanuel had traveled to Vienna, but 
Francis Joseph had never returned the visit because of the Pope’s 
policy. Navenne predicted flatly that Leo XIII, despite his affec- 
tion for France, would not receive Loubet if he came to Rome.+ 

Nothing materialized from these speculations, for Loubet did 
not go to Rome in 1902. The prospects for a presidential trip did 
not vanish, however, and in 1903 the question was raised again 
by Delcassé, who wondered if an agreement might not be arranged 
whereby Loubet could see both King and Pope while in Rome.* 
It is clear that Delcassé ardently wished to arrange a compromise 
that would permit an improvement in Franco-Italian relations 
without upsetting the delicate balance of France’s relations with 
the papacy. It was difficult to formulate a policy, however, be- 
cause the Foreign Office received conflicting reports from Rome 
about the feasibility of coming to an understanding with the Pope. 
Ambassador Nisard, who presumably was in a position to know, 
was quite positive that compromise on terms acceptable to the 
Pope was entirely out of the question. In a lengthy dispatch to 
Delcassé in late March, the Ambassador predicted that Leo XIII, 
despite his desire for cordial relations with France, would never 
reverse papal policy on this question, “because to yield to France 
would mean yielding to everyone else and assure the triumph of 
the House of Savoy.”? 

From Barrére, Delcassé received rather a different impression. 
Barrére reported from Rome that he had discussed the question 
with “an eminent cardinal, a possible successor to Leo XIII,” who 
maintained that though the issue was difficult, it was by no means 
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insoluble. It was suggested that if the French government under- 
took some initiative toward easing the tensions troubling its rela- 
tions with Rome, then doubtless mutually agreeable arrangements 
might be made. Barrére concluded: “In no case would the Vatican 
seek to cause a rupture... the idea has not even occurred to it; 
on the contrary, it would have to be reduced to very harsh ex- 
tremities to allow the President to leave Rome without meeting 
the Pope.”* Barrére did not elaborate upon what steps the gov- 
ernment might take to achieve the détente he thought desirable, 
but the tone of his dispatch indicated that a general relaxation of 
official anticlericalism would be in order. 

At the time that these dispatches were traveling between Rome 
and Paris, the French government still had not definitely decided 
upon the desirability or feasibility of a presidential trip to Italy, 
but the fact that the possibility of such a journey was being con- 
sidered was not unknown to Vatican authorities. Cardinal Ram- 
polla made it clear that Rome took a very grave view of the con- 
sequences attendant upon a presidential visit to Victor Emmanuel. 
The Secretary of State explicitly warned Nisard that “an eventual 
visit to the Quirinal by the head of a Catholic nation, such as the 
President of the French Republic, under the well-known circum- 
stances of the present time, would be regarded by His Holiness 
as an offense no less against the rights of the Holy See than against 
His august person itself,” and that the Vatican declined all re- 
sponsibility for the possible consequences of such a visit.° A short 
time later Rampolla felt it necessary to elaborate further upon his 
objections to Loubet’s coming to Rome. “France is not bound to 
the King of Italy by ties of blood or by a political alliance,” Ram- 
polla wrote. But, he concluded, France was bound to the Vatican 
by a bilateral pact and by the bonds of the Catholic religion. 
“Consequently,” he observed, “if the President of the Republic, 
for political advantages . . . chooses to pass over the head of the 
Pope to obtain such advantages at the expense of an affront to 
the Head of the Church, he would be acting like the head of a 
heterodox state.’”® After the death of Leo XIII in 1903 correspon- 
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dence between Rome and Paris on this subject ceased, but by that 
time the Vatican had made its position in regard to state visits 
very clear. 

It is difficult to ascertain Emile Loubet’s view of the prospects 
of a trip to Rome. Because of his limited political role, the Presi- 
dent could have very little personal initiative or choice in these 
proceedings; he was little more than an agent acting on behalf of 
the cabinet. Combarieu noted in his diary in June, 1903, that 
Loubet was aware of reports from Rome that he would not be 
received by the Pope. The President, however, still believed at 
that time in the possibility of compromise with the Vatican, and 
therefore “would like to put off this trip for as long as possible, 
hoping that if the government’s anticlerical policies are soft-ped- 
aled, negotiations might be arranged.’”” Though the President re- 
mained optimistic, Combarieu had largely abandoned hope of 
maintaining friendly relations with the Vatican by January, 1904. 
In his journal entry of January 12, he wrote: “In truth, the force 
of events is leading to a separation. The two illustrious person- 
ages, Pope and President, seem at heart resigned . . . not to meet. 
Each refuses to assume a responsibility that he seeks to place upon 
the other.”® 

Until the spring of 1904 all accounts of a forthcoming presi- 
dential voyage had been categorized by the government as mere 
speculation. In March, however, all the necessary arrangements 
for such a trip had been completed, and the Council of Ministers 
decided that Loubet should undertake the trip in late April.® Del- 
cassé appeared before the Chamber of Deputies to request the 
appropriation of an extraordinary credit of 450,000 francs to de- 
fray the expenses of the presidential journey. Delcassé expressed 
his conviction that Loubet’s appearance in Rome would do much 
to promote better relations between France and Italy. Significant- 
ly, the Foreign Minister said nothing about the possible reper- 
cussions of the visit for France’s relations with the Vatican. Sur- 
prisingly enough, neither did the handful of opposition deputies 
who spoke against the proposed trip. Combes did not speak on 
the question, and the appropriation was granted with a minimum 
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of debate and delay, being approved by a vote of 499 to 10 on 
March 25, 1904.1° 

The presidential voyage took place without incident and was 
accounted a resounding success in every respect save its effect 
upon France’s relations with the papacy. Combes had not accom- 
panied Loubet and Delcassé to Rome, apparently out of deference 
to the President’s express desire,'! but the Premier derived a per- 
verse pleasure from the trip all the same. As he put it, “if the 
President did not have me at his side, he had to resign himself 
to having me in his ears and before his eyes all the while he was 
in Rome.”!2 Combes received reports that his picture adorned the 
walls of the Eternal City and his name was shouted in the streets.® 
These expressions of admiration for his Prime Minister can scarce- 
ly have added much pleasure to Loubet’s sojourn in Rome. 

Emile Loubet left Rome on April 28 without having seen 
Pius X, and without having made any official public attempt to 
do so. The Pope, for his part, had refrained from extending any 
invitation to the President to come to the Vatican. Both the French 
government and the papacy had maintained the outward appear- 
ance of intransigence. It now remained to be seen what conse- 
quences would follow. Before Loubet had gone to Rome, Le 
Siécle, a newspaper not noted for warmth of feeling toward cleri- 
calism and the Church, had realistically summarized the dangers 
inherent in Loubet’s projected voyage. According to this paper, 
the presidential trip must be regarded as posing a challenge to the 
Vatican since papal policy regarding visiting heads of state was 
well known. If the Vatican chose to make an issue of Loubet’s 
visit to Victor Emmanuel, then it might provoke consequences 
leading to a separation of church and state, despite the fact that 
neither Combes nor Delcassé personally favored abrogation of 
the Concordat.'* But it was generally conceded that the next move 
was up to the Vatican. It was apparent to most observers that 
the Vatican regarded President Loubet’s voyage as an insult and 
a slight, if not a direct challenge, to papal dignity and preroga- 
tive. The notes, official and otherwise, exchanged between the 
Quai d’Orsay and the Court of Rome, the newspaper articles and 
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editorials appearing in 1904, the warnings issued by Vatican 
sources as early as 1903, all had made the Pope’s position excru- 
ciatingly plain. The question posed following Loubet’s appear- 
ance in Rome concerned what the official reaction of the Vatican 
would be. Two immediately obvious courses of action lay open: 
to ignore the presidential voyage and preserve a pained but digni- 
fied silence or to manifest some positive form of disapproval, 
thereby dramatizing the still considerable power and influence of 
the Holy See. Given the strained state of relations with France, 
it was unlikely that the Vatican would feel that it could afford to 
allow an affront to the Pope to pass without response. But the 
response must be delicately gauged if the Holy See wished to 
preserve its relations with France. It was decided that an official 
diplomatic protest would be delivered to Nisard on April 28, the 
day President Loubet left Rome for his return to France.15 

The protest remonstrated in general terms against President 
Loubet’s recent trip. The stated purpose of the note was “to 
maintain before all Christians Our imprescriptible rights.”® The 
note was not inflammatory in tone, and no reference was made to 
a possible recall of the nuncio from Paris. Delcassé read the note 
of protest before the Council of Ministers on May 5. The Foreign 
Minister observed that the document was so formulated as to 
appear to require no reply, and he recommended that none be 
made.'? Combes did not agree with this view: “It seemed out of 
the question to suggest that the French government submit with- 
out resisting the reproof—injurious in its intent, if not in its form 
—of the Holy See, which was a sort of declaration of its intention 
to meddle in the direction of our foreign policy.” Combes sug- 
gested that if there were to be no reply to the note, the government 
ought to make it clear to the Vatican that it refused to accept 
the protest. The Premier’s view was accepted by the Council of 
Ministers.’* Finally, Combes made it plain that if any sort of 
publicity was given to the papal note, the government would re- 
serve the right to take immediately “any measures that seem com- 
mensurate with protecting the dignity of France.”!® This latter 
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stipulation was possibly inspired by a brief notice appearing in 
La Lanterne on May 4, reporting a rumor to the effect that the 
Pope had sent copies of the note to all nuncios accredited to Cath- 
olic powers.?° Delcassé wrote Nisard on May 6, notifying him of 
the government’s formal rejection of the protest.*1 

Meanwhile, rumors and reports circulating in the French press 
gave indications that the Vatican’s protest might well have major 
repercussions. The most persistent rumor concerned the transmis- 
sion of the document to other countries. La Lanterne had briefly 
noted such an eventuality on May 4; Le Temps followed with a 
lengthier account two days later. It was reported that copies of 
the papal protest had been sent to nuncios around the world as 
a warning to all chiefs of Catholic states who might plan to visit 
Rome. Le Temps regarded this maneuver as an example of bad 
humor, since the papal position was already well known and 
scarcely required further dramatization at France’s expense.” 
France’s rejection of the protest was carried by L’Humanité and 
by Le Temps on May 7. Both papers indicated that the question 
now seemed more serious than before, and L’Humanité expressed 
the view that a major crisis was in the offing.?* Interestingly 
enough, no newspaper had yet published the text of the papal 
note. The document in its entirety was first printed in L’Univers, 
a Catholic journal, on May 11. The newspaper cited “a Roman 
source” as its authority for the text of the document.” 

Le Temps supported the government in its rejection of the 
protest. Loubet’s trip to Rome was described as “absolutely es- 
sential” to French interests. Since Pius X would not have received 
Loubet even if the latter had gone to the Vatican, it was difficult 
to justify the assertion that the Pope had been wounded or snub- 
bed by the President. France, presently engaged in important and 
very delicate diplomatic maneuvering, must ultimately base its 
foreign policy upon some other foundation than Rome’s approval 
or displeasure.*> L’Humanité went further. Delcassé, whom many 
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anticlericals found too sympathetic toward the Vatican, was 
blamed for limiting the government’s action to a simple rejection 
of the protest. The paper hoped that Combes would take sterner 
action: “The President of the Council will not wish to leave un- 
punished this affront to French democracy,” it predicted.7¢ 

After the lapse of a week during which no new developments 
had occurred, L’Humanité took up the cudgels again. In an article 
entitled “An Intolerable Situation” Aristide Briand sharply criti- 
cized Delcassé for the feebleness of his policy in regard to the 
Vatican and attacked Pius X as “the candidate of William II.” 
The Concordat had outlived its utility, Briand wrote. Designed 
to protect the rights of France, it had become an instrument for 
attacking the nation’s dignity. The French ambassador to the Qui- 
rinal and the French ambassador to the Vatican were working 
at cross purposes. Briand did not voice his solution to the difficul- 
ties troubling France’s relations with Rome, but the conclusions 
to be drawn were implicit in the tenor of the article.?7 

On May 17, Jean Jaurés exploded a bombshell. Writing in 
L’Humanité, Jaurés made a sensational disclosure that was to 
precipitate a rupture of diplomatic relations between France and 
the Vatican. The Socialist leader had procured a copy of a protest 
drawn up by Merry del Val and delivered to Catholic heads of 
state around the world.?8 The subject of this note was President 
Loubet’s recent trip to Rome, termed “so grave an event that the 
Holy See cannot allow it to pass without calling upon it the most 
serious attention of the government Your Excellency represents.” 
It was asserted that the French President’s visit was the culmina- 
tion of a plot hatched by the government of Italy for the purpose 
of further diminishing the Vatican’s rights. Though the Vatican 
viewed the affront to the Pope as serious enough to warrant re- 
calling the nuncio from Paris, this drastic step had not been taken 
because of “grave motives of a special nature.””?9 

The existence of this document, until now a subject for specu- 
lation and rumor, had become all too apparent, and its value as 
an anticlerical weapon was not lost upon the radical press. Jaurés, 
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having published the note, was the first to capitalize upon it. The 
document inferred that Pius X had the prerogative of judging and 
condemning Loubet, but aside from that, Jaurés wrote, it consti- 
tuted a double and insolent provocation to both France and Italy. 
“The rupture between France and the Vatican is virtually accom- 
plished by this act,” he concluded.*° Putting the spur to the gov- 
ernment, Jaurés warned that “divorce is inevitable between repub- 
lican democracy and the papacy. We wish that it be accomplished 
under conditions of liberty and justice.” He termed Delcassé’s 
diplomacy “a policy of shadows” and urged immediate action.** 
Georges Clemenceau added his voice to that of Jaurés in the in- 
terest of pushing Combes and Delcassé toward a more vigorous 
policy. “The terms of this note are so serious, so offensive to both 
France and Italy, that the government will find itself constrained 
to accept the challenge,” Clemenceau wrote. “It is a question of 
internal politics that is under scrutiny. . . . The policy of folded 
arms cannot long remain the order of the day. . . . We have been 
shown the path toward the definitive secularization of the state 
and of society. We shall not stop halfway.”** 

The anticlerical press was unanimous in arguing that the gov- 
ernment’s rejection of Merry’s note of April 28 was insufficient 
response to the provocation. Moreover, as Aristide Briand noted, 
the note to the French government had not contained any refer- 
ence to the nuncio or to the thought of recalling him. The fact 
that this implicit threat of rupture had been inserted into the notes 
delivered to other powers made matters worse.** La Lanterne 
urged positive action from the cabinet and warned that “if the 
government does not act, then republicans will have the right to 
say that the anticlericalism of M. Combes is all show, and that at 
the first encounter, the cabinet capitulated to the Pope.”** 

It was Clemenceau who returned to the attack on May 19 
and who delivered the most telling argument in favor of immedi- 
ate action. He accused the Combes government of attempting to 
conceal the existence of the papal protest to the Catholic pow- 
ers for fear that its disclosure might precipitate a crisis. Combes’ 
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feeble policy, Clemenceau wrote, revealed “the weakness of a 
heart that cannot steel itself to acts from which there is no re- 
treat. To make war on the monks, to threaten the bishops, with- 
out striking elsewhere, is nothing more than a sham undertak- 
ing... . Pius X threatens us with the recall of his ambassador, 
and if he fails to make good his threat, it is out of simple con- 
sideration for our money. How does M. Combes tolerate the fact 
that the representative of the French Republic is still genuflecting 
in the Vatican?”5 

Though political pundits like Clemenceau accused Combes 
of knowing about the papal protest to the Catholic powers and 
trying to keep it quiet, it is obvious that verification of the note’s 
existence took the government by surprise. Delcassé reported 
Juarés’ revelation to Nisard in Rome, instructing him to “find out 
about the existence of this circular note immediately from the 
Cardinal Secretary of State. If its authenticity is admitted, or if 
a reply is evaded, I authorize you in the name of the government 
to leave Rome without delay, leaving the counsellor of the em- 
bassy as chargé d’affaires.”° 

The instructions contained in this dispatch were formulated 
as a result of a special cabinet session held at the Elysée. Combes 
took full responsibility (or credit) for the recall of Nisard. “I pro- 
posed this recall,” he wrote, “and I had my colleagues accept it 


after a rather brief but also rather lively deliberation. . . . Inci- 
dentally, the President of the Republic went so far as to say that 
he would resign rather than sign an act of separation. . . .”%7 


In the meantime, Nisard was engaging in a series of ma- 
neuvers in Rome that were to lead to his recall, but even the 
simple instructions sent him by Delcassé seemed to cause com- 
plications and a muddle quickly ensued. Nisard reported on May 
20 that Merry del Val had refused to reply directly to his in- 
quiries about the circular note of protest. Merry had said that 
he could not give a verbal answer but would reply in writing to 
a written inquiry. Though this clearly constituted an evasion and 
provided grounds for Nisard’s immediate departure from Rome, 
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the Ambassador could not bring himself to take this step and 
wrote Delcassé for instructions.*® The Foreign Minister’s reply was 
emphatic: Nisard was to leave Rome at once, leaving M. de 
Courcels in charge at the embassy.*® The following day, Nisard 
wrote that he would leave Rome that evening. He had seen the 
Cardinal Secretary of State and informed him that the request 
for a written inquiry was merely an attempt to elude a clear reply, 
and that “under these conditions, I was invited in the name of my 
government to depart from Rome on leave. . . .”*° Delcassé im- 
mediately wrote Nisard, pointing out that never had there been 
a question of Nisard’s going on leave; he was recalled, which 
was quite another matter. There must have been an error in trans- 
mitting Nisard’s instructions. Delcassé himself had just received 
Mgr. Lorenzelli and had taken the opportunity to inform him 
that Nisard had not left Rome on leave.*! Nisard had already 
left Rome by the time this dispatch arrived, but an embassy of- 
ficial who looked into the matter informed Delcassé that there 
had been no error in the transmission or the deciphering of 
Nisard’s instructions.*? 

The newspapers inevitably got hold of the confusion generated 
by Nisard’s departure from Rome. Clemenceau wrote an article 
appropriately entitled “In the Fog” for L’Aurore and took the 
Opportunity to point up several areas of conflict and confusion. 
“M. Nisard left Rome after having pressed Cardinal Mathieu to 
his breast. ‘A bientdt,’ said the Ambassador. It is impossible to 
tell whether M. Nisard represents France to the Pope, or the 
Pope to France.” Clemenceau also made reference to the status 
of the Republic’s relations with Rome: the government claimed 
that the Ambassador was recalled, while the Vatican insisted 
that he was on leave. “Are we in the painful extremity of seeing a 
Jesuitical plot to dupe public opinion and Parliament?” Clemen- 
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ceau wondered.** On May 25 the government officially announced 
Nisard’s recall to France. The Vatican’s circular note to the Cath- 
olic states was cited as the reason for the decision to recall the 
Ambassador.** 

It is difficult to determine the effect that the departure of the 
French Ambassador had upon the Vatican. Barrére corresponded 
with Delcassé several times on this subject, sending such reports 
as he could put together. These accounts indicated generally that 
Merry del Val was roundly condemned in some ecclesiastical 
circles for the inopportune manner he had chosen to present the 
Pope’s protest to the Catholic world. There were rumors of his 
imminent retirement, a step thought necessary if relations with 
France were to be restored.*° According to a conversation be- 
tween Barrére and Cardinal Agliardi, Pius X too had lost some of 
the good will and warm regard that had inaugurated his reign. 
Agliardi had opposed the preparation of the papal protest but 
had assented with the understanding that the document would be 
given “an academic character and a moderate form.” The final 
draft of the note had caused him great surprise. Agliardi main- 
tained that Mgr. Lorenzelli had played a major role in causing 
the present crisis through his failure to keep the Pope informed 
about affairs in France. Agliardi and other members of the Sacred 
College agreed that Merry’s retirement promised the sole solu- 
tion to the crisis, but in light of the Pope’s attachment to him, his 
withdrawal seemed most unlikely. Barrére concluded this lengthy 
dispatch with an interesting evaluation of Pius X and his policies: 
“He imagines that the abrogation of the Concordat, the separation 
of church and state, are without danger; that they simply signify 
the revival of the independent action of the clergy.”4¢ 

Many anticlericals had not found Combes’ policies sufficiently 
decisive; in particular, the continued existence of the French Em- 
bassy to the Vatican and Mgr. Lorenzelli’s continued presence in 
Paris were intolerable to them. Clemenceau summed it up nicely 
when he wrote: “As long as we merely wanted to sup on a nun 
and dine on a Capuchin, M. Combes willingly undertook to pro- 
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vide the fare. But when it is a question of regularizing definitively 
and according to republican doctrines relations between church 
and state, he declares, in order to spare himself the effort, that 
he hasn’t the means.”*7 La Lanterne saw evidence of complicity 
between the Quai d’Orsay and the Vatican for the purpose of 
reconciling France with the papacy by blaming Merry for all 
the wrongdoing and errors.** The paper also expressed impati- 
ence with Lorenzelli’s presence in France. It was urged that the 
Nuncio be sent packing immediately.4° Not content with criti- 
cizing Delcassé and the Nuncio, La Lanterne was at length 
provoked into needling Combes himself for the laggard policies 
he had pursued since Nisard’s return to Paris. Combes had 
seemed content to introduce interminable bills to be buried in the 
Senate, while refusing to undertake decisive actions such as sup- 
pressing the ecclesiastical budget and terminating the existence of 
the embassy to the Pope. In an editorial entitled “To M. Combes,” 
the Premier was severely taken to task in these terms: “Lost in 
your parliamentary combinations, you have seen only the little 
side of anticlericalism, the necessity of which keeps you in power, 
and many republicans are not loath to believe that you have come 
to find in anticlericalism a good way to stay in power.’°° 

Combes’ position could not have been an agreeable one. 
Doubtless he was not unduly disturbed by the attacks of clericals 
who accused him of recklessness and haste in the recall of Nisard.*1 
After two years in power, the forays of clerical writers could be 
taken as a matter of course and shrugged off with equanimity. 
On the other hand, biting criticism of the sort inflicted by La Lan- 
terne and the impatient proddings of anticlerical luminaries such 
as Clemenceau, Briand, and Jaurés must have produced sensa- 
tions of a new and unpleasant nature. For a politician like Emile 
Combes, who had always insisted upon well-nigh unanimous sup- 
port from his friends and colleagues, the discovery that he was 
now being outstripped by the more advanced segment of anti- 
clerical opinion must have come as an unwelcome revelation. 
Politicians of the stripe of Jaurés and Clemenceau, newspapers 
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like L’Humanité, La Lanterne, and Le Rappel, had formed the 
core of Combes’ defenders and supporters for two years. It was 
impossible for the Premier to ignore their criticisms and their 
growing manifestations of impatience. And so there emerged 
gradually in the months after May, 1904, a pattern of events that 
is strikingly and ironically similar to the pattern established dur- 
ing Waldeck’s administration: that of an increasingly radical 
parliamentary majority pulling along a less enthusiastic and at 
times unwilling Prime Minister. 

Regardless of how Combes and others attempted to portray 
the events of the summer of 1904, it is evident that the Premier, 
for all his priest-eating ardor, and to the detriment of his hitherto 
unblemished anticlerical reputation, held back from taking the 
ultimate step of broaching the separation question in Parliament 
and then proceeding to act upon it. His anticlerical supporters 
found him too hesitant, and with reason. When the Council of 
Ministers had met on May 18 to deliberate the steps to be taken 
in regard to L’Humanité’s publication of the papal protest, Combes 
did not propose radical action. To be sure, he took the credit for 
bringing about the recall of Ambassador Nisard, but this act 
proved more dramatic than decisive. The embassy to the Vat- 
ican still continued to function under the able supervision of 
Courcels (as Paul de Cassagnac maliciously pointed out a little 
later).°? There is evidence that Combes did not seriously con- 
sider even the possibility of going further than this gesture. He 
is reported by an eyewitness to have declared to the cabinet and 
to the President that “he would refuse to denounce the Concordat 
or to prepare for separation because at the time of its forma- 
tion, the cabinet had not placed separation in its program and be- 
cause the electorate ought first of all to make its wishes known on 
this grave question in the next general election. Until then, the 
government would continue to apply the contract.”>? Combarieu 
doubted that Combes would hold firm in his resolve, and events 
were to prove the presidential secretary’s suspicions well founded.*+ 

Emile Combes, like all politicians, was subject to various sorts 
of pressure in 1904. The most potent influence at work upon him 
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originated with his parliamentary supporters. A reading of the 
anticlerical press for the year 1904, especially of such papers as 
L’Humanité and L’Aurore, which served as sounding boards for 
the opinions of political leaders like Jaurés and Clemenceau, indi- 
cates that for some time Combes had been trudging along rather 
well to the rear of the most advanced anticlerical opinion. A grow- 
ing awareness of the fact that the Premier had little stomach for 
pushing matters toward an irrevocable break with Rome had cost 
him praise and popularity in some extremist quarters. After Nisard 
was recalled, the Premier had become even more subject to the 
impatient spurs of radical anticlericals. Abel Combarieu observed 
that “under the whip of Jaurés and Clemenceau” Combes was 
being perceptibly goaded into ever wider activities.*> Because of 
their persistent prodding, Combes finally agreed to permit a pre- 
liminary parliamentary discussion of separation. The issue was 
raised in the Chamber of Deputies on May 27, for inevitably the 
confusion and controversy over the papal protest attracted the 
attention of the politicians in the Palais Bourbon. On May 27, a 
number of interpellations were directed to Combes and a large 
part of the session was devoted to replying to them. Interestingly 
enough, the great majority of these interpellations were formulated 
by staunch anticlericals and supporters of the Combes government. 
M. Paul Meunier accused Combes of having kept secret the papal 
protest to foreign powers, and only L’Humanité’s publication of 
the document had forced the government’s hand.** Deputies Hub- 
bard and Allard demanded an immediate abrogation of the Con- 
cordat.®*” Aristide Briand contended that the crisis of church-state 
relations had deepened to a point where the breach between 
France and Rome could never be healed. Consequently, the gov- 
ernment must realistically face the prospects of an immediate 
separation of church and state. The Commission on Separation, 
of which Briand was reporter, could have a bill of separation 
prepared for debate by the time Parliament reconvened in Octo- 
ber. Briand expressed disappointment that the Combes govern- 
ment had not demonstrated more vigor and initiative in replying 
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to the papal protest but promised his full support of the govern- 
ment’s future anticlerical measures.°* 

In a very real sense, Combes’ whole anticlerical philosophy 
had been questioned by his friends and supporters, and he rose 
to defend the steps the government had taken—and to explain 
why it had not taken others—after the publication of the second 
papal protest. He began by asserting that the government had not 
acted out of weakness, nor had it been deferential to papal pre- 
tensions. The fact that President Loubet had been sent to Rome 
at all was clear indication that the Combes government had not 
cravenly paid homage to supposed “imprescriptible prerogatives 
of the papacy.” Ambassador Nisard’s recall provided further proof 
that France had not hesitated to show Pius X that his interference 
in French internal affairs and foreign relations would not be tol- 
erated. The French reaction had been limited to the recall of the 
Ambassador for one reason: the existence of the Concordat re- 
quired that France be represented at Rome. The continued opera- 
tion of the embassy, under the direction of a chargé d’affaires, did 
not mean weakness on France’s part; rather it evidenced pursuit 
of a sensible policy based upon the reality of the Concordat’s 
continued functioning. No other policy seemed legally or political- 
ly justifiable in the light of events. With these words Combes 
defended the course of action he had followed since May 10. Next 
he turned his attention to refuting the notion that separation of 
church and state ought to be immediately undertaken. The mo- 
tions—proposing abrogation of the Concordat, suppression of the 
ecclesiastical budget and the embassy, and others of the like— 
now before Parliament were simply ill-advised and premature: 
“These are very delicate questions and cannot be regulated by an 
order of the day,” Combes asserted. But the Premier had read 
aright the unmistakable signs that his anticlerical friends would 
not be satisfied with vague words and promises. He therefore 
agreed that a date be set for a formal debate upon separation of 
church and state. Combes proposed that the question be deferred 
until after a vote on the budget for the next fiscal year, which 
meant that the question would come before Parliament some time 
in January, 1905. Upon the Premier’s insistence the postponement 
was agreed to and an innocuous order of the day, containing no 
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reference to separation or to suppression of the ecclesiastical bud- 
get and the embassy, was adopted.®® The postponement of the 
debate on separation was in effect a compromise arrangement, 
worked out with the co-operation of Aristide Briand. Briand was 
reporter of the parliamentary Commission on Separation of Church 
and State, formed in June, 1903, which had been quietly working 
on several projects in the intervening year.®° The question was 
thus laid to rest, but not permanently, and not even for as long 
a period as Combes hoped in May. 

Anticlerical opinion of Combes’ speech and of his parliamen- 
tary maneuvering was not favorable. La Lanterne, which had be- 
come the self-appointed anticlerical conscience of the Republic, 
thundered that the parliamentary session of May 27 had been a 
victory for the Pope. The Combes government had wilfully de- 
ceived the hopes of republicans by going to the brink of a clean 
break with Rome and then reneging at the decisive moment.* 
This paper was a vociferous proponent of rupturing all relations 
with the papacy and had consistently advocated closing the em- 
bassy to the Vatican. On May 25 the paper had observed: “If 
the Pope refuses to break with us, let us break twice with him, 
by giving the Nuncio his letters of recall, and let’s chase out the 
arrogant valet, who like his master has insulted us.”® 

It is necessary to deal with the question why Combes did not 
push the extreme anticlericalism agitating his radical friends in 
late May. The Prime Minister chose to justify his lack of enthusi- 
asm for separation on other than personal grounds, asserting that 
it was not because of doubts about the wisdom and desirability 
of an eventual separation of church and state that he held back. 
In his speech of May 27, he had observed in relation to an even- 
tual definitive settlement of outstanding issues troubling France’s 
dealings with Rome: “The government is as anxious as the most 
anxious among you, for given the way in which the Concordat is 
presently being observed—or rather, violated—by representatives 
of the ecclesiastical authority, it is indispensable that a solution 
be found.”®? This reference to his theme of clerical attacks upon 
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the Concordat was Combes’ way of issuing a scarcely veiled threat 
to clericals that though he was presently opposed to an immediate 
rupture with the papacy, he gave no assurances for the future. 
Already in May, then, Combes was veering toward ranging him- 
self on the side of those favoring separation. 

Yet Combes did not feel that this crucial issue was one that 
ought to be raised hastily. Shortly after the parliamentary session 
of May 27, he was reported to have said that to have gone one 
step beyond agreeing to a January date for a debate would have 
wrecked the government.** And Briand himself admitted that the 
Premier was probably right in this regard; the cabinet had never 
agreed to go to such a length in pursuing its anticlerical policies.® 

As Combes saw it, the major question of 1904 was not whether 
the country was ready for separation, nor whether he was ready 
to undertake it, but rather, whether Parliament and, more im- 
portant, the cabinet were prepared for it. Combes believed that 
much was to be gained from a policy of delay. Despite all the 
talk by extreme anticlericals, whose fiery calls to action often 
made it seem as though all the country save the Prime Minister 
were throbbing with anxiety for rupture with Rome, Combes was 
not sure that sufficient parliamentary sentiment existed to carry 
separation through to a resoundingly successful conclusion. He ob- 
served later that his refusal to be rushed into a debate on this 
critical issue allowed uncertain or wavering politicians to be won 
over to the cause.® 

But even more serious than divisions within Parliament were 
divisions within the cabinet itself, where the question of abro- 
gating the Concordat had never been raised.®” Shortly after his 
speech of May 27, Combes was invited by Briand to appear be- 
fore the Commission on Separation in order to express his views 
about the articles of a separation bill the commission was dis- 
cussing. Combes declined either to appear before the commission 
or to give his support to the bill at that time. He pointed out to 
Briand that as premier he could not offer his personal support 
to such a bill without simultaneously speaking for the entire cab- 
inet. This he could not do, because although most of his colleagues 
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were favorable to separation, some were uncertain or hostile. 
Combes proposed delaying his appearance before Briand’s group 
until he had persuaded the recalcitrant members of the cabinet 
to drop their objections. He thought that he could effect this trans- 
formation of convictions by the time Parliament reconvened in 
October.® 

As fate would have it, an unexpected event occurred during 
the very time when Combes claimed to be attempting to persuade 
his colleagues and other parliamentarians to his way of thinking, 
and this fortuitous occurrence played directly into the hands of 
the anticlericals. It must be recalled that the affairs of Bishop Le 
Nordez and Bishop Géay were much on Combes’ mind in the 
summer of 1904. The government had requested the Vatican to 
withdraw its letters threatening to impose sanctions upon the bis- 
hops and to disavow its attempts to influence or coerce French 
prelates to go to Rome. In late July, just at the start of the 
parliamentary adjournment, came the Vatican’s response. Merry del 
Val denied that Rome’s attempt to discipline its clergy constituted 
a violation of the Concordat and expressed hope that France 
would drop its demand for a withdrawal of the comminatory 
letters. Piux X, as a gesture of conciliation, would extend for one 
month the period during which Mgr. Géay must come to Rome 
to justify himself. Merry concluded by stating that such an act of 
deference served to indicate “the great interest the Vatican at- 
taches to maintaining good relations with the French government; 
relations founded upon the exact observance of concordatory dis- 
positions.”®° 

When it met to consider the Vatican’s note, the cabinet de- 
cided that this reply was unsatisfactory, and the resolution to break 
all remaining relations with the papacy was taken.” Delcassé 
instructed Courcels to close the embassy and to inform Merry 
del Val that the French government regarded Mgr. Lorenzelli’s 
mission as terminated.™! Official news of the rupture of relations 
was released to the world by Delcassé on August 1.” 
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The intrasigence of the Vatican in the Le Nordez—Géay con- 
troversies, and the subsequent rupture of diplomatic relations, 
helped to convince many politicians, including hesitant cabinet 
members, that separation had indeed at last become inevitable. 
Much of the hostility or skepticism that Combes had encountered 
in his conversations with politicians was laid to rest after July 29.73 
The impression that the Premier tried to give in his memoirs was 
that his work of promoting the cause of separation, which he had 
been quietly but assiduously pursuing in the manner described at 
length above, was aided and made easier because of the final 
rupture of relations. But this is not the whole story, nor is it en- 
tirely an accurate account. It is obvious that to the pressure of 
radical anticlericals was now added the pressure of events, and 
the necessity of breaking off all relations with Rome set in motion 
a process that Emile Combes could not stop, though it proceeded 
at a considerably faster pace than he could keep. It is clear that 
despite his assertions that he was guiding the anticlerical cam- 
paign that led up to separation, in September and October Combes 
was still following, rather than heading, the anticlerical machine. 

Because the rupture of relations occurred after Parliament’s 
adjournment, Combes did not have the anticlericals in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies badgering him to justify his policies or goading 
him to further action. Consequently, he was more or less able to 
proceed at his own pace until Parliament reconvened in October. 
It was not until early September that he delivered a major ad- 
dress touching upon the prospects for a separation of church and 
state. By this time, Combes had sounded out his ministerial col- 
leagues and had discovered that they were much more inclined 
to go along with separation than previously. The Premier decided 
to announce his personal adherence to separating church and state 
at Auxerre, a town in his own department. In this speech, he did 
not formally engage the cabinet to support an abrogation of the 
Concordat, though he felt he could safely have done so. At that 
time, the whole cabinet still had not given formal support to a 
policy of separation.’* The Auxerre speech, though it did not in- 
dicate that the entire cabinet was prepared to go along with radical 
demands for destroying the Concordat, was important in Combes’ 
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eyes because in it he declared his personal support for an im- 
mediate separation. About four thousand persons, among them 
the chiefs of various parliamentary factions, heard Combes speak 
at Auxerre and applauded enthusiastically as he recounted the 
anticlerical successes his government had scored: the firm appli- 
cation of the Associations Law, the defense of France’s preroga- 
tives from papal encroachments, and his successful attack upon 
clerical education.** Then Combes turned to the work yet to be 
done as a consequence of repeated papal violations of rights re- 
served to the state by the Concordat. He observed that “the re- 
ligious power has destroyed the Concordat. For my own part, I 
do not intend to patch it back together. . . . It is obvious that the 
only way left open to the two conflicting powers is the same way 
left open to badly matched spouses: divorce, and preferably 
divorce by mutual consent.”’° Combes indicated that a spirit of 
pacification must prevail when time came to execute the separa- 
tion; a means must be found of establishing complete freedom of 
religion under the incontestable sovereignty of the state. His con- 
cluding statement was revealing: “We no longer have the same 
claim to the title of eldest daughter of the Church, which the mon- 
archy established as a point of pride for France, and we are abso- 
lutely convinced that our reputation and our ascendancy today 
depend entirely upon our material power as well as upon our 
principles of honor, justice, and human solidarity.”77 

It is obvious that despite Combes’ claim to have been leading 
the anticlerical forces toward separation, he was singularly un- 
prepared to offer them a definitive plan for accomplishing this 
significant reform. After he became convinced that the cabinet 
would go along with abrogating the Concordat, he decided to 
meet with Briand and the Commission on Separation. According 
to his own account, only one meeting was required for Combes 
to agree with the dispositions being taken by Briand and his col- 
leagues. Combes told Briand, “With the exception of a few points, 
my intention is to adopt the commission’s text, in order to spare 
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it the trouble of having to deliberate on a new project.”78 In Octo- 
ber, the cabinet met to decide on its official position upon the 
separation question that would be broached in the new parliamen- 
tary session. Combes informed Loubet that he had given his sup- 
port to the Briand Commission’s project in order to spare the 
President from having to sign a bill prepared by his Prime Minis- 
ter. Loubet offered no objection to this procedure, but he did not 
appear particularly impressed with Combes’ desire to sugar-coat 
the pill.*° No reference was made to Combes’ speech at Auxerre, 
but the Premier recorded that “the President’s face, which for 
some time had revealed an extreme coldness, was even colder at 
this meeting.”*! However, there were no recriminations at this time, 
and the cabinet, without discussion or division, agreed to sup- 
press future credits for the embassy to the Vatican, a move under- 
stood by all present to presage abrogation of the Concordat.*? 

The way was thus cleared for preparing the final separation 
of church and state. Events, however, were to dictate that Emile 
Combes should not carry the project through to completion. At 
the crucial moment, the Combes government lost the confidence 
and support of certain important individuals and groups whose 
backing had been of paramount importance for the past two and 
one-half years. In his memoirs, Combes related that Clemenceau’s 
support was lost because Combes refused to give preferment to 
one of the Senator’s friends.**? Clemenceau, the Premier asserted, 
intrigued with others who had grown weary of Combes’ leader- 
ship: Millerand, Leygues, and other former ministers.84 More 
serious than these alleged conspiracies was the decision taken by 
the Socialist party to cease its co-operation with the Délégation 
des Gauches in the Chamber of Deputies. This maneuver occurred 
after a party congress in Amsterdam in August condemned the 
principle of Socialist participation in a bourgeois government. 
Jean Jaures announced his adherence to the party line, thereby 
depriving Combes of the close support and co-operation he had 
enjoyed from the Jaurés faction.*° The defection of the Socialists 
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from the Délégation des Gauches (which Combes’ enemies called 
“the bloc”) sounded the death knell of the cabinet in Combes’ 
ears. “The Délégation des Gauches . . . was the essential mecha- 
nism of my political system,” Combes later wrote. “It assured 
me of the concourse of all the leftist groups whose union was 
indispensable to me in overcoming the resistance of other groups 
in realizing the program of reforms. . . .”8 Combes was hopeful 
that with proper handling, the Socialists, or at least those who 
followed Jaurés, might yet be persuaded to support the govern- 
ment’s policies. However, open warfare between the Gauche Radi- 
cale, led by M. Sarrien, and the Socialists wrecked any prospects 
of future co-operation. Sarrien claimed that Combes had favored 
the Socialists too much in the past and had failed to preserve a 
balance among the leftist groups supporting the cabinet.§? Sar- 
Tien’s jealousy of Socialist influence and the plums the party had 
received was to have serious consequences. Though Combes had 
already announced his intention of supporting the separation bill 
being elaborated by the Briand Commission, he was forced to 
abandon this plan. Sarrien and his group felt that to allow Briand 
virtually to prepare the legal groundwork for separation bestowed 
too much prestige upon Briand personally and upon socialism 
generally. To placate Sarrien and the Gauche Radicale, whose 
support was now essential since the Socialists’ withdrawal, Combes 
had to agree to prepare a governmental bill on separation to be 
presented to the commission. Doubtless this procedure would be 
regarded as an affront by Briand and the commission, but there 
was no alternative if Combes wished to retain the support of 
Sarrien and the Gauche Radicale.’® 

In preventing one difficulty from materializing, Combes of 
necessity created another. A governmental project on separation 
would require President Loubet’s signature before it could be 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies. Combes had previously 
professed to wish to avoid imposing this distasteful duty upon 
Loubet; now he must broach the matter with the President. When 
Combes appeared at the Elysée in early November with the gov- 
ernment bill ready for Loubet’s signature, he had gone half ex- 
pecting a scene. Combes attempted to impress upon Loubet his 
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distress at having to request the presidential signature upon a 
document of which Loubet disapproved. The President merely 
replied, “It is merely another mortification to be put up with. So 
be it. You have made me put up with many others.”*? 

The Combes project of separation was presented to the Cham- 
ber on November 10, 1904. Hastily prepared, it provided that 
within one year after the Law of Separation should be promul- 
gated all state financial aid to every religious grouping in France 
would cease. Catholics must organize “Associations of Worship” 
which would be allowed to use property belonging to the Church, 
and which would rent property belonging to the state. Catholic 
Associations of Worship would have no function beyond conduct- 
ing the Catholic religion in France; their directors must be exclu- 
sively French. There would be no public religious displays or 
ceremonies after separation, and places of worship must never be 
used for political meetings. It was to be understood that clerical 
interference in politics would not be tolerated under the new re- 
gime.®° Though Briand was annoyed by the sudden appearance of 
a governmental bill, he was persuaded to remain as reporter of the 
Separation Commission.*! The commission accepted the Combes 
bill without dissension, perhaps because Combes had largely adop- 
ted the main ideas already formulated in the commission’s delib- 
erations on its own bill.” These events had ruined the little rap- 
port remaining between Combes and Loubet and had resulted in 
a growing estrangement between the Premier and his supporters. 
The Socialists had been lost, and Combes no longer felt close to 
or comfortable with Sarrien and the Gauche Radicale. Even as 
he introduced his separation project in the Chamber, Combes 
had presentiments that his term as an effective and useful prime 
minister was over.®? 

The Combes government resigned in January, 1905, but its 
demise was not provoked or hastened by its anticlerical policies. 
It had been revealed in November, 1904, that General André, 
the minister of war whom Combes had inherited from Waldeck- 
Rousseau, had been conducting a systematic inquiry into the lives, 
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deportment, and beliefs of officers in the French Army. André 
had employed an elaborate spy system in conducting his investi- 
gation, the results of which were contained on several thousand 
filing cards or fiches. The fact that the Minister of War had in his 
possession information concerning the private views and opinions 
of officers was in itself disturbing enough, but the way in which 
André’s spies had come by their knowledge was more shocking 
still. André’s office had made use of informers provided by the 
office of the secretary-general of the Grand-Orient. It was claimed 
that only those officers who were Freemasons or freethinkers 
could expect preferment in the military establishment. Others were 
regarded as dangerous or untrustworthy.® Combes disclaimed 
knowledge of the details of André’s system of gathering informa- 
tion (though he was aware of the existence of about three thousand 
fiches, most of them dating from Waldeck’s administration) ,°* 
but when the procedures employed by the War Ministry were 
publicized by a parliamentary interpellation of General André, 
Combes had to shoulder the responsibility for André’s system. On 
November 4, the interpellation took place in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and André’s disclosures precipitated a stormy scene 
reminiscent of 1899. André was struck full in the face by M. 
Syveton, a nationalist deputy. Combarieu believed that the gov- 
ernment would have fallen had not Syveton’s action aroused 
sympathy for André.°® General André resigned, but the furor he 
had caused served to undermine further the confidence and sup- 
port the Combes government had enjoyed from the Left and 
from some moderate deputies. Combes believed that Waldeck’s 
old colleagues were especially active in fomenting troubles for 
him.*? 

By December, Combes was resolved to submit his resignation 
to Loubet. He had been considering this line of action ever since 
August when he had lost the support of the Socialists, and he 
became more determined upon it as the events in Parliament took 
their course. He professed concern lest the growing unpopularity 
of his government endanger the success of the anticlerical pro- 
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gram and perhaps thwart the course already set toward separa- 
tion.®® Before resigning, Combes chose to have the Chamber of 
Deputies approve the program he had pursued over the past two 
and one-half years. This favorable vote was taken on January 18, 
1905; the Combes program was approved by a vote of 265 to 240. 
The Premier had already notified Loubet of his intentions, saying 
that he realized that the Chamber was tired of him.°® He blamed 
parliamentary and personal intrigues, rather than loss of popular 
support, as the chief cause of his retirement.1°? Combes submitted 
the resignation of his cabinet to Loubet on January 18. With the 
letter of resignation came a report that complained of intrigues 
and cabals that had prevented him from realizing his whole pro- 
gram. Combes was also careful to point out that he had retired 
only after receiving a parliamentary vote of confidence “that once 
again consecrated the policy and program of the cabinet.”1°? The 
conclusion to be drawn from this report was that Loubet must 
designate as premier a man prepared to follow a policy conform- 
ing exactly to the opinion of Parliament and the nation. Loubet 
was much annoyed by the wording of this report, but he was 
indeed constrained to appoint a new prime minister who was to 
carry on the anticlerical program to fulfilment.°* Maurice Rouvier 
headed the new government, Aristide Briand continued to work 
on the separation bill, and less than a year after Combes’ retire- 
ment, in December, 1905, the Law of Separation was enacted. 
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Chapter Twelve. Conclusion 


The anticlerical campaign that began shortly after the formation of 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s Republican Defense Cabinet in June, 1899, 
terminated with the resignation of the Combes government in 
January, 1905. During that period of five and one-half years, 
France had witnessed the working of a dramatic and revolutionary 
change in its religious establishment, passing from a concordatory 
regime to the realization of the old Radical program of “free 
churches in a free state.” When Waldeck took office in 1899, 
abrogation of the Concordat and separation of church and state 
had had no place in his governmental program. When Emile 
Combes left office in 1905, the concordatory pact that had regu- 
lated church-state relations for over a century lay in ruins and 
the definitive separation of the civil from the ecclesiastical power 
was virtually accomplished. To the casual observer it might ap- 
pear that at some point in the brief flow of time separating June, 
1899, from January, 1905, a radical change of policy must have 
been effected. At some given moment there must have occurred a 
dramatic and decisive philosophical revolution that precipitated 
the trend toward separation. But investigation of the available evi- 
dence produces no clue to when that decisive moment occurred. 
It is impossible to determine when the decision was made to pur- 
sue the anticlericalism inaugurated by René Waldeck-Rousseau to 
the conclusion reached in 1905 by Emile Combes. Perhaps, then, 
it is not amiss to suggest that the decisive moment never occurred, 
that the decision (conscious or unconscious) to push the anti- 
clerical campaign to its ultimate conclusion was never made. If 
the anticlericalism that preoccupied the French nation in the pe- 
riod under consideration and that culminated in the breach of 
relations between France and the Vatican can indeed be viewed 
as a sort of revolutionary development in French politics, then 
perhaps it can be contended that, like most revolutionary move- 
ments, the anticlerical campaign grew and progressed without 
benefit of master plan or timetable and obeyed no rationale save 
its own. Waldeck-Rousseau did not foresee to what lengths anti- 
clericalism might extend in 1899. By 1902 he was becoming in- 
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creasingly aware that the anticlerical current was running more 
swiftly than he was prepared to go. But Emile Combes, who has 
been traditionally viewed as the proponent of a much more viru- 
lent brand of anticlericalism than Waldeck, did not, in 1902, 
foresee the position in which he found himself in the closing days 
of 1904. And here is the element which gives these years, 1899— 
1905, and these two political administrations their peculiar simi- 
larity and their unique cohesion. The anticlerical campaign, sup- 
posedly directed and shaped by these two politicians, provides the 
current of continuity between their administrations. And it is 
clear that instead of directing the events of the anticlerical move- 
ment, both Waldeck and Combes were themselves caught up in 
the current and sometimes swept along almost haphazardly in the 
ever accelerating pace of change. 

Anticlericalism was destined to emerge as the central issue in 
French politics from 1899 to 1905. It is doubtful, however, that 
Waldeck-Rousseau could have anticipated this unexpected turn 
of events in June, 1899. Waldeck had been designated for the 
premiership because it was thought that he alone possessed the 
requisite antecedents and contacts to liquidate the Dreyfus Af- 
fair and restore calm to a Republic daily verging upon internal 
disintegration. He accepted the responsibilities that other political 
leaders shunned, and his program, defined in 1899, embodied no 
more specific measures than to defend the institutions of the Re- 
public. It was not until he had taken office that Waldeck dis- 
covered that in the eyes of his radical and socialist supporters 
the easiest road to defending the Republic led to an attack upon 
clerical influence in French politics and society. For the sake of 
retaining power and saving the Third Republic, Waldeck was 
obliged to make concessions to the parties that made power pos- 
sible. In view of the fragmented nature of French politics and of 
the dominant parties in the Chamber of Deputies at the turn of 
the century, it is not surprising that anticlericalism should have 
become the basic policy of Waldeck’s government. The groups— 
Socialists, Radicals, Radical-Socialists, and Progressists—that gave 
Waldeck his majority were too much in disagreement on funda- 
mental issues such as social legislation and economic reform ever 
to agree upon a positive legislative program to be pushed through 
Parliament. The chasm dividing Socialist from Progressist con- 
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ceptions of the state’s role in providing social security or enact- 
ing labor legislation would have doomed the prospects for co- 
operation—and consequently would have doomed Waldeck’s Re- 
publican Defense experiment too—if these subjects were made 
part of a governmental program. Ironically, the chasm separating 
the Socialists from Radicals and Radical-Socialists was nearly as 
broad and unbridgeable as that separating Socialists from Pro- 
gressists—or Radicals from Progressists, for that matter. In a 
word, then, the practical considerations of forming and holding 
together a governmental coalition precluded the possibility of 
Waldeck’s formulating and executing a long-overdue program of 
social and economic reforms. Confronted with the formidable ar- 
ray of questions and issues that caused division and confusion, 
Waldeck and the politicians of necessity were constrained to seek 
what united them. They found it in a policy of anticlericalism, al- 
though, to be sure, there was little genuine unanimity among the 
majority parties about what constituted a realistic anticlerical pro- 
gram, or how far such a program ought to be pursued. But gen- 
erally speaking, the politicians who threw their support behind 
Waldeck-Rousseau in the crisis of 1899 might have felt, para- 
phrasing Gambetta in 1870, that anticlericalism was the issue 
that least divided them. It had served respectable republicans 
frequently enough in the past; there was no reason to doubt that 
it would prove useful again. And so anticlericalism (subject to 
individual definition and limitation, to be sure) became the ce- 
ment that was chiefly responsible for holding Waldeck’s varie- 
gated majority together for three years. Waldeck-Rousseau bowed 
to political exigency: an anticlerical campaign was the price to be 
paid for power in 1899. In a very real sense, the Prime Minister 
was captive to the will of his parliamentary supporters on this 
vital issue, and events were to demonstrate that Waldeck was not 
always free to choose the direction or the pace that the anticlerical 
movement would take. 

All of this is not to say that Waldeck was swept along, willy- 
nilly, by the forces he unleashed in 1899. Waldeck-Rousseau was 
himself an anticlerical politician, and in many respects he was in 
basic agreement with the aims and policies of his anticlerical 
allies. A reading of his speeches while he held the premiership 
will serve to demonstrate his suspicion of clerical influence in 
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both education and politics. But many strains and degrees of 
anticlericalism were visible in 1899, ranging from the intolerant 
intransigence of Alexandre Zévaés who would have suppressed 
the Catholic religious orders outright (and the Church too, for 
that matter) to the enlightened moderation of Waldeck himself. 
As premier, Waldeck-Rousseau’s task was to strike a balance be- 
tween these two philosophies, to reconcile the classic nineteenth- 
century liberal tradition that he personally embodied with the 
Jacobin radicalism personified by Zévaés. This objective was to 
prove most difficult to achieve. Indeed, before Waldeck left office, 
he had found it to be unattainable. 

Waldeck-Rousseau did indeed stand in the mainstream of the 
nineteenth-century liberal philosophy of politics and government. 
His early work in the field of labor legislation had demonstrated 
his interest in social reform. He was an advocate of progress and 
reform as these terms were defined in the liberal lexicon of 1899. 
Progress must proceed at a natural, unhurried pace, always keep- 
ing up with but never outstripping the need and the demand for 
change. Reform must never advance to the point where it be- 
came indistinguishable from revolution. Both progress and reform 
must be responsive to the natural laws that governed the evolution 
of societies. To be valid, the forces of change must always cor- 
respond to and grow organically out of the elements of conti- 
nuity within French society. Tradition and history were the de- 
terminants of how much change French society could and would 
tolerate at any given moment; therefore a reform program must 
ultimately be grounded in an appreciation of France’s history and 
traditions. Waldeck added to these general liberal tenets his own 
personal legalistic views and predilections, his conviction that an 
anticlerical program, to be constructive and enduring, must ulti- 
mately rest upon a firmly established legal and constitutional foun- 
dation rather than upon prejudice and passing whim. Although he 
was forced to compromise some of his tenets during his premier- 
ship, Waldeck held firm in his insistence that a legalistic approach 
was the only feasible one for his brand of anticlericalism. He was 
ready to abandon all theories, doctrines, and slogans dear to the 
hearts of many of his anticlerical colleagues in order to practice 
what must surely be termed the politics of the possible. 

The Associations Law of 1901, universally accounted the most 
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significant legislation enacted during Waldeck’s administration, 
may be regarded as the standard by which Waldeck’s success in 
implementing his anticlerical philosophy must be measured. The 
evidence suggests that he was not entirely successful in imposing 
his moderate views upon his extremist allies. The Associations 
Law as finally enacted represented in certain essential respects 
the views of its parliamentary commission rather than those of 
the moderate Premier. In the key provision of authorization pro- 
cedures for the religious communities, the final draft of the bill 
reflected the conceptions of Georges Trouillot, not of Waldeck- 
Rousseau. There can be little doubt that Trouillot’s insistence 
upon legislative, rather than executive, authorization mirrored 
Radical prejudice against the unauthorized congregations. Wal- 
deck perfectly understood this and worked to persuade the com- 
mission to accept his views, but his efforts were doomed to fail- 
ure. In the end he was obliged to accept legislative authoriza- 
tion as a cardinal principle of the new law. 

Yet it is obvious that Waldeck did not suffer bitter disap- 
pointment or disillusionment over the Associations Law as it was 
finally promulgated. Despite the concessions he had made to his 
extremist allies, the law emerged as a measure firmly grounded in 
French legal and administrative tradition. Its provisions could 
scarcely be regarded as innovations. Rather the law embodied 
concepts that republicans had long regarded as desirable and 
necessary in the proper conduct of church-state relations. Wal- 
deck, with his peculiar awareness of what was politically possible, 
knew that the real test of the law’s efficacy and scope would ulti- 
mately be found not in its provisions but in its enforcement. Ap- 
plied with moderation and a measure of patience and tolerance, 
the Associations Law could yet be the supervisory legislation that 
Waldeck had envisioned in 1899. 

The election of 1902 upset both Waldeck’s timetable and his 
program of moderate reform. The parliamentary election returned 
to the Palais Bourbon a radical coalition whose anticlerical senti- 
ments did not accord well with those of the Premier. If elections 
may be regarded as indicative of the state of the public temper on 
significant questions, then it must be concluded that not merely 
the politicians, but the electorate as well, favored a vigorous anti- 
clerical program. Certainly the newly elected deputies regarded 
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the election returns as a sort of mandate for anticlerical action. 
Waldeck must have drawn a similar conclusion, for he chose to 
retire rather than to lead the new majority. To be sure, his health 
was an important factor influencing his decision to abandon power, 
and he could also validly claim that the crisis that had been his 
cabinet’s raison d’étre was solved in 1902. But the real motiva- 
tion for Waldeck’s withdrawal was political. He had been sub- 
jected to ever increasing radical anticlerical pressures since 1899, 
and he had been obliged to proceed down the anticlerical path 
faster and farther than he would have liked. The program set in 
motion in 1899 had gained momentum with the passage of time, 
and by 1902 the anticlerical machine was moving faster than 
Waldeck wished to go. Unwilling and unable to keep pace, he 
abandoned it to Emile Combes. 

While it is true that Combes’ anticlericalism differed in sev- 
eral respects from that practiced by Waldeck-Rousseau, these dif- 
ferences are chiefly a matter of intensity and degree. Combes’ hos- 
tility to the Catholic religious orders was not confined to the un- 
authorized congregations but extended to the legally constituted 
ones as well. Indeed, Combes evidenced a fundamental suspicion 
of monasticism that colored his entire approach to the religious 
issue in French politics. His pronouncements, as well as his ac- 
tions, indicated all too clearly that he found it impossible to view 
objectively the congregations and their activities. This is particu- 
larly true of his attitude toward clerical education. While Wal- 
deck had regarded the provisions of Article 14 of the Associa- 
tions Law as more than adequate, Combes found them insufficient 
to protect laic education. Hence his excursion into the field of 
school legislation that resulted in the Law of July 7, 1904. 

It cannot, however, be maintained that Combes despised reli- 
gion. Nor was he anticoncordatory. The Premier’s views on the 
necessity of religious and moral concepts were well expressed in 
his unpopular “spiritualist declaration of faith” of 1903. But like 
Waldeck-Rousseau, and indeed like all except the most extreme 
anticlericals, Combes made a distinction between religion and 
clericalism. Combes viewed religion as a vital part of human ex- 
istence, useful in providing psychological assurance and security 
to the individual psyche, and necessary for the shaping of collec- 
tive ideals of order, morality, and justice. But to Combes—and 
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to Waldeck—religion was to be confined to church buildings and 
private homes. When religion entered politics and clergymen at- 
tempted to influence or control elections, the Army, the bureau- 
cracy, and the educational system, then the thin dividing line 
separating religion (essentially a private, individual affair) from 
clericalism (frequently defined as the political power of organ- 
ized religion) was crossed and anticlerical passions were aroused. 
Such an anticlerical philosophy was essentially Voltairean; both 
Waldeck and Combes would have shared Voltaire’s abhorrence 
of “priestcraft.” 

It is obvious that neither Waldeck-Rousseau nor Combes was 
able to implement his anticlerical philosophy in a vacuum. Both 
men were political leaders who were obliged to consider and work 
within a framework of the policies and desires of their parlia- 
mentary majorities. Neither was free to choose a theoretically per- 
fect line of anticlerical action and pursue it, at his own pace and 
in accordance with his own conceptions, to its logical conclusion. 
The fundamental necessity of keeping the support of their po- 
litical allies precluded the execution of what they might have re- 
garded as the ideal program of religious reform. But this is only 
half the story, for the policies of Waldeck and Combes were also 
partially determined by the reaction of the Roman Catholic Church 
to the new French anticlericalism manifested after 1899. With the 
passage of time, the Church’s attitude toward the policies of the 
French government became more intransigent and suspicious. 
Combes found the Vatican more difficult to deal with than had 
Waldeck simply because, by 1902, the Church had become less 
inclined to acquiesce in the government’s repeated assaults upon 
ecclesiastical privilege. As the Church’s resistance to anticlerical 
activities sharpened, Combes and the anticlericals were spurred 
on to sterner actions, which in turn inspired the Church to take 
countermeasures. In this way a vicious circle of action and reac- 
tion was established, and each crisis in church-state relations pre- 
pared the way for subsequent difficulties. 

The Roman Catholic Church in France faced a dual crisis as 
the twentieth century opened. The resurgent anticlericalism mani- 
fested in 1899 was, in reality, the less serious aspect of this crisis. 
France enjoyed an anticlerical tradition going back to the time 
of Philip the Fair, and laws and decrees designed to circum- 
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scribe the Church’s prerogatives and pretensions had long been 
a fact of French political life. The Church had weathered all such 
previous crises and had emerged without serious damage to its 
position and prestige. Doubtless Catholic leaders in France and 
in Rome would have viewed this latest anticlerical storm with 
more equanimity were it not for the fact that after 1899 the Church 
itself seemed less secure and less able to withstand the assaults of 
the forces of secularism. In truth, Catholicism and organized re- 
ligion generally had been on the defensive in Europe throughout 
much of the nineteenth century. The rationalist-materialist phi- 
losophy that sprang from the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, 
reinforced by the discoveries and achievements of nineteenth- 
century science, had produced among the educated elite of west- 
ern Europe an attitude of profound skepticism and doubt in re- 
gard to traditional religious doctrines. Whatever the masses may 
have felt, the dominant political and social groups were infected 
with this spirit of skepticism, and their outlook was distinctly 
secular. The rapid growth of socialism and Freemasonry further 
contributed to the secularization of nineteenth-century European 
society, and nowhere was this more true than in France. 

The Church evidenced alarm over these disturbing ideological 
trends, but its first reactions were negative ones of rejection and 
denunciation. The publication of the Syllabus of Errors (which 
French anticlericals delighted in playing up as evidence of Cath- 
olic medievalism) and the condemnation of socialism, free thought, 
Freemasonry, and other secular movements as inherently wicked 
provide good examples of the Church’s essential negativism and 
its paucity of ideas in the conflict with these new “godless” cur- 
rents. For a long time the Church in France doggedly resisted the 
notion that a modification of some of its social and economic doc- 
trines might be in order. Social reform movements within the 
Catholic Church were severely criticized or suppressed, and even 
the wholly innocuous “Christian Democratic” movement was 
viewed with great suspicion. The French Church was just begin- 
ning to adjust to the exigencies of existing and functioning in 
modern industrial society at the turn of the century. This adjust- 
ment had not been completed when the anticlerical campaign be- 
gan, and the Church was forced to respond to this renewed sec- 
ular attack upon its position while it was torn by internal 
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quarrels and dissension. French Catholicism was consequently un- 
able to counter the anticlerical attack in any really effective man- 
ner. Moreover, preoccupied with its internal difficulties, combat- 
ing the ideas inherent in the secular philosophy of the century, 
and now forced to ward off the assaults of anticlerical politicians 
in the French Parliament, it is scarcely surprising that the 
Church’s reaction to this multitude of problems should sometimes 
have reflected frustration, bitterness, despair, and occasionally 
near-hysteria. By the time Emile Combes assumed power in 1902, 
many leading Catholics in France and in the Vatican had come 
to regard the French Church as the victim of an active persecu- 
tion. Obviously, the time was fast approaching when patience and 
tolerance, seemingly completely ineffective in protecting the 
Church’s rights, would have to be abandoned in favor of sterner 
and more efficacious methods of resistance. 

It is interesting to note that the Church’s determination to re- 
sist anticlericalism more energetically coincided exactly with the 
intensification of the anticlerical campaign in France. The election 
of 1902, returning a much greater number of anticlericals to the 
Chamber of Deputies, could scarcely be considered to constitute a 
mandate for abrogating the Concordat or separating church and 
state, since Waldeck had never espoused these policies as part of 
his political program. Indeed, the question of separation was 
raised only infrequently and then in the vaguest way in the elec- 
toral campaign. But the success of radical anticlericals in the elec- 
tion could be interpreted as a sign of public approval of the anti- 
clerical program that had produced the Associations Law, and 
it was in just this light that the politicians of the new majority 
chose to view their recent success. Hence the accelerated pace 
of the anticlerical movement after 1902. 

It has been noted that Emile Combes was not anticoncor- 
datory when he took office. But Combes was more determinedly 
anticlerical than Waldeck-Rousseau; he was prepared to define 
the prerogatives of the Church less broadly, and he was deter- 
mined to keep the Church strictly within its proper preserve. In 
conducting diplomatic relations with the Vatican, Combes tended 
toward a dogmatic and uncompromising definition of the state’s 
rights as guaranteed by the Concordat. Here there was fertile 
ground for conflict, for both church and state held long-estab- 
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lished and contradictory views of how the Concordat must be 
interpreted. The fundamental issue here was simple, but apparent- 
ly it defied resolution, for the French state and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church each regarded the Concordat as a guarantee of its 
prerogatives against the other’s encroachments. When questions 
and difficulties arose between the two powers, solution proved 
well-nigh impossible since each viewed the Concordat as an in- 
strument of its own convenience. Designed as a contractual ar- 
rangement whereby friendly relations between church and state 
could be maintained, the Concordat was a workable device only 
so long as both parties to it were willing to exercise patience and 
toleration to effect compromise. After 1902, patience and tolera- 
tion were commodities in short supply in both Paris and Rome, 
and eventually the French government and the Vatican concluded 
that the concordatory pact had become an increasingly burden- 
some inconvenience that might best be put aside. Church and 
state, subject to the demands of existing and maintaining their in- 
dependence in the modern world, came to see themselves as mis- 
matched partners in a loveless marriage. Despite its well-known 
views regarding divorce, even the Roman Catholic Church was 
willing to admit by 1904 that grounds for separation might be 
found. 

Diplomatic relations between France and the Vatican, reflect- 
ing the political and philosophical realities already described, 
worsened after 1899. Waldeck-Rousseau, despite his conviction 
that the Concordat was useful in protecting the state against cler- 
ical encroachments, witnessed the steady deterioration of the con- 
cordatory pact binding together church and state during his ad- 
ministration. Under Combes, the process of deterioration was ac- 
celerated until the final rupture of relations occurred. But it does 
not seem that Combes deliberately set out to destroy the Con- 
cordat of 1801. Rather, a whole series of relatively minor irri- 
tations, such as the “nobis” controversy, set the stage for rup- 
ture. Then came the culminating crisis of Loubet’s voyage to 
Rome, occurring at the same time that the Géay—Le Nordez busi- 
ness was straining relations between France and the Vatican. In 
less troubled times, these issues, though admittedly vexing, would 
not have caused a rupture of diplomatic relations. The whole his- 
tory of French church-state relations in the nineteenth century 
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had been fraught with difficulties, disputes, dissensions, and crises. 
Yet somehow the differences had always been patched up, appar- 
ent harmony had been restored, and the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers had been reconciled. But in 1904 the quarrel was not to be 
resolved. Too much had happened too quickly; tension was piled 
upon tension, misunderstanding upon misunderstanding, crisis upon 
crisis, until it proved impossible to resolve any one issue before 
another arose. By 1904, after five years of worsening relations, 
neither the French government nor the Vatican was certain that 
it was worth the effort and trouble to resolve their differences. 
Pope Pius X was known to regard the Concordat, as it was being 
observed in 1904, as an inconvenience. It was easy for certain 
ecclesiastical authorities to regard the Concordat as a means where- 
by the government of France interfered in purely religious af- 
fairs, and through which anticlerical politicians like Emile Combes 
could tyrannize both the French hierarchy and the Church’s religi- 
ous communities. And Combes as well as other anticlerical lead- 
ers had become accustomed to regarding the Concordat as a lever 
used by the Church to expand its influence in areas beyond its 
proper domain. Little wonder then that when the crisis of 1904 
reached major proportions, so little effort was made to liquidate 
it. Compromise was possible in 1904: the Pope could have been 
more accommodating in his policy regarding Loubet’s presence in 
Rome, and assuredly the famous papal protest to France and to 
the other Catholic powers represented pique rather than sensible 
policy. Similarly, Combes and the French government could have 
admitted that the Vatican had the right to examine the conduct of 
its bishops and even to terminate their ecclesiastical functions if 
they were found wanting. But by 1904 the reserves of patience and 
compromise were exhausted in Paris and in Rome, and matters 
were allowed to take their course. 

Between the viewpoints of French anticlericals and the Vatican 
there was a fundamental cleavage that would have been difficult 
to reconcile even in a period less subject to storm and stress than 
the turn of the century. Church and state took contrary views of 
the nature and function of the congregations, of the Concordat, 
of ecclesiastical personnel, and these conflicting attitudes were 
bound to produce tension. But above all else there existed a di- 
vergence of philosophy as to the nature and purpose of religion 
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itself, and this philosophical divergence proved unsusceptible to 
rational discussion and compromise. The Church could not admit 
that any areas of human existence lay outside the boundaries of 
religion as the Church defined that term. Politics, education, social 
and economic organization, all these spheres of human activity 
were subject to direction and guidance from the Church. This 
philosophy was bound to run headlong into a resurgent French 
anticlericalism which regarded the Church as an essentially medi- 
eval institution representing the forces of supernatural obscur- 
antism in a modern world. On the strictly diplomatic and political 
level, there could be little meaningful dialogue between church 
and state so long as both powers were fanatically jealous of their 
rights and prerogatives, or so long as one was determined to win 
prestige by triumphing over the other. It is clear, then, that the 
anticlerical campaign of 1899-1905 transcended the personalities 
who had inaugurated it and who fancied that they were directing it. 
Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes were caught up in a quarrel far 
larger than a question of internal politics; they were merely transi- 
tory figures in a conflict between the forces of religion and secular- 
ism, of universalism and particularism, which was as old as civi- 
lized society itself. The fact that the anticlerical campaign began 
with an effort by the government to regulate the religious commu- 
nities and ended with a rupture of relations and ultimately sepa- 
ration is indicative of the deep-seated and expansive force of the 
issue. 

This does not mean that Waldeck and Combes were insignifi- 
cant figures in the anticlerical campaign. They were important in 
that as individuals they were able to stamp the movement with 
their own personalities, even though they were unable to change 
the movement’s direction. They were not mere pawns, for each ex- 
ercised options and pursued policies that did influence the color, 
tone, and external appearance of French anticlericalism, and each 
influenced the speed of the movement toward separation. Under 
Waldeck-Rousseau, anticlericalism had proceeded at a fairly mod- 
erate pace and was imbued with a legalistic and philosophical con- 
tent that it was destined to lose under his successor. But the di- 
rection never varied, and Combes, instead of radically departing 
from the policies pursued by Waldeck, merely exaggerated and 
intensified them. After all, both men claimed to be acting in de- 
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fense of republican institutions. The difference between the Asso- 
ciations Law and Combes’ separation bill is a difference of de- 
gree and intensity, not one of policy. 

Combes found it necessary to pursue sterner measures against 
the Church for two reasons. First, the situation had changed since 
Waldeck abandoned power, and Waldeck’s moderate approach 
did not seem suited to dealing with a Church determined to resist 
anticlerical pressures and, indeed, obviously willing to seize the 
offensive. Waldeck dealt with Leo XIII; Combes dealt with Pius X. 
Waldeck opened the campaign and resigned before it waxed bit- 
ter; Combes concluded the campaign and was forced to deal with 
difficulties and problems all of which were not of his own making. 
In a sense, Waldeck’s policies helped to bring Combes to power, 
and to a certain degree left Combes little choice except to intensify 
the anticlerical campaign. In a word, Waldeck-Rousseau, who be- 
gan the anticlerical movement and who abandoned power, required 
a Combes to carry the movement to completion. The second 
reason why Combes’ policies seemed more intransigently hostile 
to the Church is to be found in the nature of his parliamentary ma- 
jority, which was more homogeneously radical than Waldeck’s had 
been. Clemenceau, Jaurés, Briand, and others would not be satis- 
fied with half-measures, and they constantly urged Combes for- 
ward. This is especially apparent after the diplomatic crisis of 
1904, which provided anticlericals with an excuse to agitate for 
immediate rupture of relations and separation of church and state. 
Combes, with his peculiar conception of his role in relation to 
his majority, was easily pushed ahead. And Combes was pushed 
into breaking relations with the Vatican, just as he was pushed 
into broaching the separation question in Parliament. Despite his 
assertion that he was preparing his colleagues for acceptance of a 
policy of separation of church and state in the fall of 1904, it is 
obvious that Combes himself had not come completely around to 
the idea. The haste with which he drew up and introduced his 
separation bill is indicative of his lack of preparedness in this 
regard. 

Combes’ resignation in 1905 did not slow the pace of the an- 
ticlerical campaign any more than had Waldeck’s resignation in 
1902. Indeed, the process of separation was completed during the 
premiership of Maurice Rouvier, who, of all Combes’ colleagues, 
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had been least enthusiastic about the cabinet’s anticlerical policies. 
By the time Combes resigned, it made little difference who was 
premier. Events and policies of Waldeck’s and Combes’ minis- 
tries had led irrevocably to the supreme crisis in church-state rela- 
tions, and separation was the natural result. In view of the deter- 
mination of the anticlerical majority of Parliament to pursue the 
conflict with the Church, and because the public appeared apa- 
thetic and indifferent to the Church’s fate, separation of church 
and state was a foregone conclusion by January, 1905. The 
passage of the law of separation was the anticlimactic termina- 
tion to the campaign that had begun with Waldeck-Rousseau and 
for all purposes ended with Combes’ resignation in 1905. 
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Coppée, Frangois, 18, 119, 154 

Cotton, Bishop (Valence), resignation desired by Waldeck, 23 

Coullié, Cardinal Archbishop (Lyons), 216-219 

Council of State, 31, 32, 35, 69, 72, 85, 104, 150-151, 158-160, 190-194, 
196, 217 

Cracow, Cardinal Archbishop of, vetoes Rampolla’s candidacy, 205 

Croisé, Maurice, defends clerical education, 54 


Daniel, André, quoted, 3 

Darbon, Abbé, criticizes government, 180 

Delamaire, Bishop (Perigueux), salary suspended, 178 

Delcassé, Théophile, 7, 23, 43, 96, 97, 104, 105, 106, 109, 110, 140, 189, 
192-195, 198, 211, 236, 238, 240, 241, 244-245 

Délégation des Gauches, 168, 256-257 

Deposition of bishops, 98-99 

Dérouléde, Paul, 18, 52 

Deschanel, Paul, elected President of the Chamber of Deputies, 139 

Descotay, Charles, 46-47 

Dijon, diocese of, 221ff. 

Dijon, seminary of, 221-222 

Dom Bosco, congregation of, 165 

Dominicans, 69, 75, 140, 201 

Dreyfus, Alfred, 17, 115, 119 

Dreyfus Affair, 4, 5, 6, 12, 17, 21, 26, 45, 46, 47, 57, 95, 115, 119, 130 

Drumont, Edouard, 4, 9, 45, 46, 52, 69, 75, 115, 122, 123, 128, 131, 132, 
154 

Dumay, Charles-Frédéric, 83, 154, 160, 201, 223, 228-231 

Dupuy, Charles, resigns as Premier, 7 


Ecclesiastical appropriations, 87-88, 96, 108, 167, 169 

Ecole Polytechnique, clerical influence in, 57 

Electoral campaign of 1902: army as issue in, 115-117; Associations Law 
as issue in, 115-116; lack of meaningful political programs in, 118-122; 
clerical influence in, 125-127; results of April 27 election, 128-129; 
désistements, 128-129; results of ballottage, 129; political consequences 
of, 265-266, 269 

Episcopacy: attitude toward government, 108-109; attitude toward election 
of 1902, 125-127; disciplined for political activity, 145-146, 151-154, 
178-180; protests education decrees, 147-148; petitions Parliament, 
148-153; public subscriptions on behalf of, 153-154; attitude toward 
separation, 176-177 

Eudists, 69, 75 


Falloux Law of 1850, 37, 38, 57-58, 77, 141 

Faure, Félix, 7, 7n. 

Ferry, Jules, 8, 14, 24, 26n., 35, 92 

Fevre, Mer. Justin, 52, 65 

Fiches, affair of, 258-259 

Finistére, Department of, 182-183 

Franciscans, 55, 75, 201-202 

Francis Joseph, 205-206, 207, 236 

Franco-Russian Treaty, 188, 235 

French Army: as issue in Dreyfus Affair, 5, 11, 115, 116; disciplined by 
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Gallifet, 16-17; clerical influence in, 57; as issue in election of 1902, 
1S, 116) 117, 124 

Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, 40, 52, 55 

Froment, Ulysse, quoted, 63 


Gallifet, General Marquis de, 10-11, 13, 14, 15 

Gambetta, Léon, 3, 4, 8, 14, 25 

Gauche Radicale, 257 

Gayraud, Abbé Hippolyte, 50, 56, 66, 86 

Géay, Bishop (Laval): opposed by conservatives of diocese, 225ff.; sum- 
moned to Rome, 226-227, 228; vacillating nature of, 228-231; goes to 
Rome, 232; resigns, 232-233; as factor in rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions, 253 

German Empire, threat to French protectorate, 93 

Gifts, from French government to Leo XIII, 109-110 

Gouthe-Soulard, Archbishop (Aix), resignation desired by Waldeck, 23 

Grand-Orient, 176, 259 

Great Britain, threat to French protectorate, 93 

Guérin, Jules, 18, 52 


Hanotaux, Gabriel, 191-192 

Henry, Bishop (Grenoble), 88-89 

Holy See: relations with France, 91ff., 190ff., 237ff.; inauguration of the 
Ralliement, 91-92, 94; attitude toward Associations Law, 96-97, 100- 
102, 107; attitude toward prosecution of Assumptionists, 97-98 

Hubbard, Georges, 169-170, 171, 249 


Interposed persons, concept of, 40-41, 84-85 
Italy, threat to French protectorate, 92-93 


Jaurés, Jean, 11, 116, 125, 171, 215-216, 242-243, 256, 273 
Jesuits, 24, 40, 56-57, 68, 74-75, 76, 81, 101, 103, 227 
Jonnart, Charles, letter to Waldeck, 15 


Kopp, Cardinal, opposes Rampolla, 206 


Lac, Pére du, 56-57 

La Croix, 22 

L’ Action, 170, 171, 218 

La Lanterne, 153-154, 195, 218, 241, 247, 251 

La Libre Parole, 45, 46, 67, 69, 75-76, 85, 128, 131, 170, 195, 218 
La Mayenne, Prefect of, 227ff. 

Langenieux, Cardinal Archbishop (Rheims), 106-107, 108, 205, 216-219 
L’ Aurore, 245, 249 

L’Autorité, 47-48 

La Verité Frangaise, 47, 176 

Lavigerie, Cardinal Archbishop (Algeria), signals Ralliement, 91 
Law of July 7, 1904, passage and effects of, 208ff. 

Le Camus, Bishop (La Rochelle), quoted, 176-177 

L’Eclair, 176-177 

Le Figaro, 71, 107, 126, 130, 131, 194-195 

Le Gaulois, 47, 71, 121-122, 148-149, 170, 176 

Léger, Camille, quoted, 59 

Le Herrissée, Deputy, 42 
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Lemaitre, Jules, 18 

Le Nordez, Bishop (Dijon): opposed by conservatives of diocese, 220ff.; 
supported by Combes, 222-223; resigns, 224-225 

Leo XIII: policy of Ralliement, 5, 21, 48, 49, 50, 91-92, 94-95, 107; at- 
titude toward Associations Law, 73, 76, 100-102, 104-105, 110-111; 
opposes dispersal of Assumptionists, 97-98; opposes suspension of ec- 
clesiastical salaries, 98-99; apostolic letter of, 106-107; receives gifts 
from French government, 109-110; discourages clerical electioneering, 
125, 127; suspected of political activity in election, 126-127; role in 
Nobis dispute, 194-195; protests Combes’ education policies, 197-198; 
declining health of, 202; death of, 203; policy on visits to Rome, 235 

Le Rappel, 154, 218 

Lerolle, Paul, opposes Associations Bill, 35 

Le Temps, 67, 68, 69; 72, 77, 87, 119, 122-123, 127-129) 131 gieeig Bea 

Leygues, Georges, 58-59, 104, 256 

L’Humanité, 241, 242, 249 

Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise, 18, 117, 119 

Ligue des Patriotes, 18 

Lorenzelli, Mgr., 98-99, 107, 108, 192, 193, 195, 197-198, 223, 245, 246 

Loubet, Emile, 6, 7, 18, 97, 133, 134; attitude toward Combes, 138-140, 
143, 147-148, 191, 218-219, 256-258; interviews with Waldeck, 214; 
petitioned by bishops, 216-219; visit to Rome, 234-239; attitude toward 
separation, 256-258 

Lozére, Catholic Committee of, 125-127 


Marists, 69, 75 

Marseilles, Combes’ speech at, 168-172 

Meaux, Bishop of, protests education decrees, 147-148 

Méline; Jules, 7; 15; 115, 117-1185 121, 122, 1235 1240 26-127 

Mende, Bishop of, councils clergy against electioneering, 125 

Merry del Val, Cardinal, 207, 219, 223-224, 228-231, 242-244, 246, 253 

Meunier, Paul, critical of Combes, 249 

Mignot, Archbishop (Albi), quoted, 177 

Millerand, Alexandre, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 119, 121, 124, 125, 214, 215- 
216, 256 ; 

Ministry of Cults, 72-73, 106, 145, 147, 150, 177-178 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, attitude toward Catholic missions, 93-94, 103, 
111, 200-202 

Ministry of the Interior, 71, 72, 73 

Ministry of Justice, 76, 79, 179 

Monarchist party, 115, 118, 123, 127 

Monniot, Albert, quoted, 46 

Mun, Count Albert de, 38, 49-50, 66, 117 

Municipal councils, deliberations of, 83-84 


Napoleon I: initiates Concordat of 1801, 20; disperses Jesuits, 24 

Nationalist disorders, 17-18 

Nationalist party, 115, 119, 122, 128-129 

Navenne, M. de, 96, 105, 207, 236 

Nice, Bishop of, salary suspended, 152, 154 

Nisard, Armand, 95, 97, 98-99, 100, 101, 102, 107, 108, 109-110, 126, 127, 
198, 203, 204, 219, 236, 241, 244 

Nobis nominavit, 189-196 
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Orléans, diocese of, sponsors centenary celebration, 151-153 


Panama scandal, 4, 7 

Paul-Boncour, Joseph, quoted, 9, 132 

Pechenard, Bishop, criticizes socialism, 50-51 

Pelge, Bishop (Poitiers), criticized, 177 

Pelletan, Camille, 34, 87-88, 140 

Perraud, Cardinal Archbishop (Autun): salary suspended, 151-152; public 
subscription for, 154 

Petit, Archbishop (Besancon), 154 

Petites Soeurs de l’Assomption, 79-80 

Piou, Jacques, 50, 117, 118-119 

Pius IX, 234-235 

Pius X: election of, 205-207; attitude toward France, 208; defends bishops’ 
letters of 1904, 219-220; role in Le Nordez affair, 223-224; policy in 
Géay affair, 228-233; protests Loubet’s visit, 240-243 

Planeix, Abbé, 173-174 

Poincaré, Raymond, 7, 10, 124 

Pons, 137, 138 

Pontifical Jubilee of 1902, 109-110 

Progressist party, 14-15, 34, 39, 42, 117-118, 119-120, 121, 123-124, 128- 
129, 140-141 


Quimper, Bishop of, dispute with Combes, 172, 181-183 


Rabier, Fernand, 35-36, 164, 212 

Radical party, 14-15, 70, 86-87, 115, 116-117, 120, 123, 124, 128-129, 164 

Radical-Socialist party, 14-15, 86-87, 115, 116-117, 120, 124, 128-129, 164 

Ralliement, 21, 26, 48, 52, 63, 91-92, 94, 107, 110-111, 113, 126 

Rampolla, Cardinal Mariano: disliked by Catholic reactionaries, 48; role 
in Ralliement, 91, 94, 110; alarmed at French cabinet crisis, 95; con- 
cerned about welfare of religious communities, 96-97; view of French 
anticlerical feeling, 98-102; rejects Waldeck’s letter and protest, 105- 
107; opposes clerical electioneering, 108; candidacy for papacy, 111- 
113, 202-206; suspected of political activity, 126-127; role in Nobis 
dispute, 193-195; opposition to Mgr. Géay, 225-226; warns against 
Loubet’s visit, 237 

Reinach, Joseph, 16, 46, 139 

Religious communities: regulatory legislation before 1901, 24; membership 
and wealth, 24-25, 40, 42; evasion of regulation, 25, 40; missionary 
activities, 42, 54, 60-62, 96, 103; charitable services, 42, 54-60, 84; 
teaching activities, 54-60, 83; decisions regarding authorization, 73ff.; 
requests for authorization, 78-79, 157-165; teaching activities restricted, 
85-86, 208ff.; public support of, 88-89; en bloc refusal of authoriza- 
tion, 161-165; Foreign Ministry support for missions, 200-202 

Renan, Ernest, 166, 176 

Renou, Victor, condemns monastic vows, 32 

Ribot, Alexandre, 7, 39, 57-58, 123-124, 141 

Richard, Cardinal Archbishop (Paris), 22, 97, 108, DSS 2015) 2116-2519 

Roblot, Abbé, 221-222 

Roman Catholic Church: condition of at turn of century, 47-52, 267-269; 
opposition to innovation, 51-52, 268; view of Concordat, 269-270 
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Rouvier, Maurice, 140, 141 
Rupture of diplomatic relations, 245-247, 253, 270-271 


St. Cyr, clerical influence in, 57 

St. Sulpice, congregation of, 221 

Saintes, Combes’ speech at, 166 

Salesians, 55 

Sarrien, Jean-Marie-Ferdinand, 28, 69, 140, 257 

Sarto, Cardinal Giuseppe, 205-206 

Schoeper, Bishop (Tarbes), 107, 177 

Secularization of regular clergy, 80-83 

Separation of church and state, 62; parliamentary commission on formed, 
167, 169, 170; Hubbard motion on, 169-170; growing radical support 
for, 169-171; debated in the press, 172-174; attitude of episcopacy to- 
ward, 176-177; issue raised in Parliament in 1904, 249-251; Combes’ 
position on, 250ff., 273; embassy credits suppressed, 256 

Simon, Jules, 191-192 

Socialist party, 11, 12, 15, 33, 34, 115, 116, 119, 124-125, 127, 128-129, 164, 
257 


Sociétés civiles anonymes, 84-85 

Soeurs de Saint Vincent de Paul, 84 

Suspension of ecclesiastical salaries, 23n., 145-147, 178-180 
Syllabus of Errors, 65, 176 

Syveton, Gabriel, 259 


Thiébaud, Georges, criticizes government, 122 

Touchet, Bishop (Orléans), salary suspended, 152n., 153 

Tournade, Pére, 61-62 

Tréguier, Combes’ speech at, 166, 172, 185 

Triple Alliance, 202, 203, 204, 235, 236 

Trouillot, Georges, 28-29, 32-33, 35, 36, 37-38, 43, 69, 100, 140, 142, 161, 
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Turinaz, Bishop (Nancy), conflict with government, 178-180, 186 
Union Démocratique, 170, 171 


Vallé, Senator, 69, 140 

Vanutelli, Cardinal, 204, 226 

Versailles, Bishop of, protests education decrees, 148 

Veto, use of in papal elections, 204-206 

Victor Emmanuel III, 234, 236 

Visit to Rome: papal attitude toward, 234-237; credits voted for, 238-239; 
Delcassé urges support for, 238; consequences of, 239ff., 270-271 

Viviani, René, supports Waldeck cabinet, 14 


Waldeck-Rousseau, Etienne, 216 

Waldeck-Rousseau, René: personal background, 7, 8; political career, 8, 9; 
personality of, 9-10; formation of cabinet, 10-16; immediate program 
in 1899, 14, 16; suppresses nationalist disorders, 17-18; dispersal of 
Assumptionists, 22; preparation of Associations Laws, 26, 30, 31; re- 
lations with Associations Commission, 28, 36; role in passage of Asso- 
ciations Law, 29ff.; views on clerical education, 36, 39, 39n.; attitude 
toward Catholic missions, 43, 102-103; enforcement of Associations 
Law, 72-73, 76-77, 79-80; secularization procedures determined, 80- 
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82; education circular, 85; views on ecclesiastical appropriations, 87- 
88; attitude toward separation of church and state, 88, 261-262; views 
on submission of regular clergy to bishops, 104-105; protests apostolic 
letter of 1901, 106-107; attempts to improve relations with Vatican, 
109-110; decision to retire from office, 130-133, 266; designates Combes 
as successor, 133-134, 139; role in preparing administrative decree, 
159-161; policy in Nobis dispute, 192-193; opposition to Combes’ pol- 
icies, 210-216; death of, 216; supports Mgr. Géay in 1901, 226; sum- 
mary of anticlerical program, 262-264 


Zévaés, Alexandre, 9, 11, 14, 32-33, 87, 264 
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